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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent. 


THE VILLAGE STORE. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 








Tue old Hercynian Forest sent 
His weather on the plain; 
Wablwinkel’s orchards writhed and bent 
In whirls of wind and rain. 
Within her nest, upon the roof, 
For generations tempest-proof, 
Wahlwinkel’s stork with her young ones lay, 
When the hand of the hurricane tore away 
The house and the home that held them. 


The storm passed by ; the happy trees 
Stood up, and kissed the sun ; 

And from the birds new melodies 
Came fluting one by one. 

The stork, upon the paths below, 

Went sadly pacing to and fro, 

With dripping plumes and head depressed, 

For the thought of the spoiled ancestral nest, 
And the old, inherited honor. 


‘Behold her now !”’ the throstle sang 
From out the lioden tree ; 
“Who knows from what a line she sprang, 
Beyond the unknown sea ?” 
‘‘If she could sing, perchance her tale 
Might move us,” chirruped the nightingale. 
“Sing? She can only rattle and creak !”’ 
Whistled the bullfincb, with silver beak, 
Within the wires of bis prison. 


And all birds there, or loud or low, 
Were one in scoff and scorn ; 

But still the stork paced to and fro, 
As utterly forlorn. 

Then suddenly, in turn of eye, 

She saw a poet passing by, 


And the thoughtin his brain was an srrow 
of fire, 


That pierced her with passion, and pride, 
and ire, 


And gave her a voice to answer. 


She raised her head and shook her wings, 

And faced the piping crowd. 
‘* Best service,’’ said she, ‘‘ never sings. 

True honor {s not loud. 

My kindred carol not, nor boast ; 

Yet we are loved and welcomed most, 

And our ancient race is dearest and first, 

And the hand that burts us is held accursed 
In every home of Wah) winkel ! 


‘* Beneath a eky forever fair, 
And with a summer sod, 
The land I come from smiles—and there 
_My brother was a god ! 
My nest upon a temple stands 
And sees the shine of desert lands ; 
And the palm and the tamarisk cool my 


Wings, .\" Bs, a at ~ A 
When the blazing beam? the poonday 
stings, 


And I drink from the holy river! 


“‘ There I am sacred, even as here; 

Yet dare I not be lost, 

When meads are bright, hearts full of cheer, 
At blithesome Pentecost. 

Then from mive obelisk I depart, 

Guided by scmetbing in my heart, 

And sweep in a live over Libyan sands 

To the blossoming olives of Grecian lands, 
And rest on the Cretan Ida! 
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‘ Parnassus sees me as I gail ; 

I cross the Adrian brine ; 

The distant summits fade and fail, 
Dalmatian, Apennine; 

The Alpine snows beneath me gleam, 

I sce the yellow Danube stream ; 

But I hasten on till my spent wings fall 

Where I bring a blessing to each and all, 
Aud babes to the wives of Wahl winkel !’’ 


She drooped her head and spake no more ; 
The birds on either hand 

Sang louder, lustier than before— 
They could not understand, 

Thus mused the stork, with snap of beak : 

‘Better be silent, than so speak |! 

Highest being can never be taught : 

They have their voices, I my thought; 
And they were never in Egypt !’’ 


AMERICAN LEGATION, BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 
12th, 1878. 





CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT HAYES, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, ) 
Wasuineton, Nov. 16h, 1878. § 
To THE EprtroR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


My Dear Sir:—Not a subscriber, but a 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT at the home 
of my uncle, for many years—perhaps 
from the very first numbrr—I would be 
glat to show my appreciation of its value 
by complying with your request. The im- 
perative demands upon my time at this, for 
me, busiest season of the year compel me 
to forego the pleasure of sending youa 
contribution for your anniversary issue. 
With hearty congratulations on the good 
fortune which permits you to celebrate the 
Thirtieth Anniversary of your paper, and 
hoping that THe INDEPENDENT may go 
bravely on to its hundredth or thousandth, 
I remain, sincerely, 





R. B. Hayes. 


re 
FAITHFUL SERVICE. 


A LETTER FROM THE HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Wasuinaton, D. C., Nov. 29th, 1878. 
To THE EprToR or THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—The life of your paper has 
extended over a most important period of 
our history, and I believe has been faitb- 
fully employed in advancing the common 
good of our people. I trust it may continue 
its usefulness and be crowned with all the 
success you hope for. 
Very truly yours, 
JoHN SHERMAN. 
re — -- 


A RETROSPECT. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL D. 














[The first issue of Toe INDEPENDENT, 
-1848, carried the name of Leonard 


Bacon a8 Tt¥°senior editor. , After thirty 


years of influential ‘service to the Chufth, 
in THE INDEPENDENT and ‘elsewhere, the. 
now venerable Dr. Bacon sendsuthe fol- 
lowing word of congratulation.— EDs En. } 
New Haven, Nov. 26:h, 187% ’ 
To THe Eprtor or Tie INDEPENDENT: * 4 
Dear Sir:—Though some years ha 
passed since my latest contribution to Ti 
INDEPENDENT, I bave no hesitation in re- 
sponding to your request. 
Thirty years ago the work of conduct- 
ing such a journal as we were planning, 





whose names you propose to reprint in your 
anniversary number, was too arduous for 
ourinexperience. We should have made a 
failure, I am sure, if we bad not been 
aided by the long and various experience, 
the abundant knowledge, and the eminent 
ability of Josuua Leavitt. I cannot tes- 
tify with the authority of ‘‘a constant 
reader,” for Ido not see every week just 
what you are doing; but I can safely and 
heartily congratulate you on the evident 
success with which you are conducting a 
journal so much larger and more diversi- 
fied and of so much wider circulation thao 
we dreamed of thirty years ago. 

A large chapter of the world’s history 
has been recorded in the columns of 'THE 
INDEPENDENT. The world as it was in 
1848 andthe world asitisin 1878—how 
short the time! how amazing the contrast! 
To remember distinctly what was then, 
and in the same moment to think what is 
now, makes one almost giddy with a dim 
sense of how the world whirls onward. 

Yet some things remain very much as 
they were. About sixty years ago a some- 
what typical minister of a Connecticut 
church made a visit to Boston gnd returned 
—atrip which was by no means 80 easy 
then as now. “ Well, Doctor,” said one of 
his parishioners to him, ‘‘do you bring us 
any news from Boston?” ‘‘ Yes,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘The Lord reigns, and the Devil 
is trying to.” That was the summary and 
upshot of the news thirty years ago; and so 
it is to-day. Toa Christian mind the in- 
terpretation of the news from al] quarters 
is, ‘‘ The Lord reigneth, and the Devil, the 
god of this world, is trying to reign in his 
stead.” Some men believe in the Devil, and 
expect that fraud and lies and violence will 
prosper even to the end. Let us who be- 
lieve in God believe also in Christ; and 
then we may rejoice in the assurance that 
‘“wecan do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth us.” 

Yours truly, LEONARD Bacon, 
re 


THE INWARD JUDGE. 
(From ‘ Institutes of Manu.”’) 





BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





THE soul itself its awful witness is. 

Say not in evil doing ‘‘ No one sees,”’ 

And so offend the conscious soul within, 
Whose ear can hear the silences of sin 

Ere they find voice, whose eyes unsleeping see 
The secret motions of iniquity. 


Nor in thy folly say ‘‘I am alone.” 

For, seated in thy heart as on a throne, 

The ancient Judge and Witness liveth still, 

‘lo note thy act and thought; and as thy ill 
Or good goes from thee, far beyond thy reach, 
The solemn Doomsman’s seal is set on each. 





WHAT IS A POET? 


BY JOSEPH P, THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 





[Dr. THompson, one of the distinguished 
triumvirate which formed the first board 
of editors of TH# INDEPENDENT, sends us 
tbe following article for the anniversary 
number; with his ‘most hearty congratu- 
lations and good wishes.”—Eb. INp. ] 


i I was rash in promising to follow a class 
of bright young ladies in an attempt to de- 
fine a poet. Had I not made the promise, 
I should not now venture upon a task 


which Principal Sbairp has just anticiph-gpbids 





ted in the Princeton Review for September 
But even his broad, discriminating, and 
truly poetic article on ‘‘The Aim of Po- 
etry” fails of a precise and complete defi- 
nition of the poet himself. Indeed, the 
writer virtually admits such a definition to 
be impossible, and counts it ‘‘a thing to 
rejoice in that the marvelous faculty of 
imagination has hitherto baffled the an- 
alysts.” I suspect he is about right in 
this; for seldom has a wriler divined the 
spirit and aim of poetry with such deep 
and tender sympathy. It is hardly worth 
going to the dictionary to learn that a poet 
is ‘‘one who composes in verse, in oppo- 
sition to prose,” aud that ‘‘ prose stands 
opposed to verse or metrical composition”; 
and the dictionaries give little more than 
this. Even the definitions of the poet by 
such masters of their art as Goethe and 
Coleridge fail to satisfy us. May it not, 
then, be that what we feel and acknowl- 
edge in the poet is something so trans- 
scendent, so spiritua),so ethereal that it 
refuses to be defined in words.” 

But, if we cannot define the poet, we 
may, at least, characterize him. Now, it 
does not fitly characterize him to say that 
the poet is one who composes in verse, 
Verse-making no more constitutes a poet 
than picture-making constitutes an artist. 
Verse-making is an epidemic of which 
most. writers have symptoms at some 
period of their lives; but, happily for them 
and for the public, the waste-basket is 
often a handier remedy than Horace’s 
prescription of nine years’ waiting. ‘‘Cul- 
tivated men,” says Emerson, “ often attain 
a good degree of skill in writing verses, 
But the sense remains prosaic. It is a eat- 
erpillar with wings, and not yet a butter- 
fly.” And, again, Shakespeare ‘‘is the 
type of the poet, because of his power of 
transferring the inmost truth of things 
into music and verse.” And yet the true 
poet must be a maker of verse; for, just as 
music expresses what articulate speech 
could not utter, s0 poetry—the measured 
rhythm—gives voice to a something which 
common speech, the straightforward prose 
could not convey. Rhythm is music; and 
measured verse performs the office of mu- 
sic in conveying to the soul or awakening 
within it the sense of the beautiful. 
Hence, we might say of poetry in general 
that it is the expression of beauty under 
rhythmical forms, 

But this alone does not suffice for a defi- 
nition, Beauty is of many types and bas 
maby aspects, and it is not beauty alone 
with which poetry hastodo. While the 
manner of expression, the rhythmical form 
does characterize poetry, in contrast to 
prose, the essence of poetry lies in the 
thought, fancy, or feeling conveyed or sug- 
gested by the verse; just as in a sympbony 
the theme,the melody, the énner sense dif- 
ferences music from mere sound. 

According to the Greek etymology, the 
poet is a maker (roéw, rowthc), an inventor, 
acreator. So the French troubadour, trous 
vere, an inventor. Now, that faculty in 
man whicb invents and creates is the im- 
agination; and in poetry it is not logic, nor 
memory, nor observation, nor analysis, but 
imagination, that rules and shapes the verse, 
Hence, Herodotus and Plato use the term 
noinate (our poesy), Which means a making, 
a creating, te signify directly and absolute- 
ly the poetic faculty. 

In old English the term for poet was 
maker. In his “Art of Poetry” Horace 
the poet observe life and manners 
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This Ben Jonson translates: ‘‘ And I still 
bid the@earned* maker-look on “life ,and 


mannefy™s 
Sir p Sidney says of the name poet; 
“Tt of this word-coiv, to make; 


wherejn, I know not whether by. luck or 
wisdom, we Englishmen have met well the 
Greeks in calling him a maker.” Ben Jon? 
son says also: “ Poesy is thé poet’s skill or 
craft of mcking; the very fiction itself, the 
reagon or form of the work.” 

But, as poetry does not consist in form 
or rhythm alone, neither are its contents 
derived exclusively from imagination. Its 
substance may be reflective, didactic, de- 
scriptive; but, unless imagination wings 
the verse, no form nor measure can save it 
from being mere stilted prose. If the poet 
does not create entire the substance of bis 
song; if he even uses the same materials 
which the prose writer has taken from the 
world of Nature or of life; yet the imag- 
ination of the poet so combines and ar- 
ranges these that they appear in new 
shapes, producing an agreeable emotion or 
excitement in the mind. This creative, 
elevating, moving quality signalizes the 
soul of the poet in bis verse. How finely 
Shakespexre depicts this: 

* The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven, 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown the poet's pen 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


May I not then define the poet as one 
who by the vigor and delicacy of his 
imagination conveys or awakens the finer, 
loftier, and more pleasurable thoughts and 
feelings by means of rhythm, which sug- 
gests or embodies the beautiful to the soul? 
But this definition adds almost nothing to 
what Plato pointed out: that in poetry 
** beauty depends upon rhythm, and rhythm 
upon style, and style upon subject, and 
subject upon the simplicity and harmony 
of the soul that is reflected therein.” 

I go into the forest, and find a rare and 
delicate flower. I examine it, analyze it, 
describe it, classify it. Iam the botanist. 
Again, struck with the beauty of a flower, 
I bring it home, draw it, copy its tints, and 
thus preserve its image. I am now the 
artist. Orltry to propagate the flower, 
nursing it to this end in my own conserva- 
tory. Lam now the florist. But Goethe 
goes into the forest, sees this same flower, 
brings it home, and sings that well-known 
song, ‘‘Ich ging im Walde,” in which 
imagination cloihes the flower with sensi- 
bility and speech, makes it a second soul 
to man, with love and gratitude so pro- 
foundly delicate, and told in rhythm so ex- 
quisitely sweet. One does not need to 
write more than one such song to prove 
himself a poet indeed. In one word, as 
Coleridge has said, ** poetry is the blossom 
and the fragrance of all human knowledge, 
human thoughts, human passions, emo- 
tions, language.” Yet who shall tell what 
the poet is? 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 





THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


BY R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 





Brooxkiyn, Nov. 28th, 1878. 
To Tue Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT: 

My Thanksgiving Day has certaiuly been 
far pleasanter and more peaceful because I 
have bad no editorial work to do for Tur 
INDEPENDENT. Yet I remember with great 
pleasure the years of my connection with 
it, and I most sincerely congratulate you 
and your associates, with the courageous, 
energetic, and far-sighted proprietor of the 
paper, on the constant and large success 
which attends it. I hardly ever open a 
number of it without wondering afresh at 
the extent and the variety of the resources 
which you are now able to lay under con- 
tribution, and at the amount of knowledge, 
and ripe reflection, as well as of practiced 
and delightful writing, which you are able 
each week to supply. 

It seems hardly possible that thirty years 
have passed since the paper was started, in 
the small and obscure office in Beekman 
Street; with Dr. Bacon, to give it of his 
splendid rhetoric, of his wise thought on 
public affairs, and of the fruits of his large 
experience; with Dr. Thompson, to supply 
patience as well as brains, to keep the 
paper abreast with the last and best reading 


of the time, and to do more work on it than 








both his Golleagues, with his indefatigable 
spirit and alert mind; with my untrained 
and procrastinating pen, to fill up what- 
ever chinks my associates might have left, 
and to supply thet general and just ad- 
miration of whatever they did for which 
every office ought to keep one editor always 
on hand. Then dear and venerable Dr. 
Leavitt used to supervise al), and to make 
his modest suggestions a tacitly-accepted 
law im the editorial room. Work never 
seemed to weary us, then. We had no 
bother with reporters; the printers found 
no fault with anybody’s manuscript but 
mine; and unsought contributions went to 
the waste-Basket with a certainty and a 
celerity which it was refreshing to see! 

Those were pleasant days in the office; 
full of brignt hopes, most of which have 
been realized; of plans, many of which 
have been joyfully accomplished; of af- 
fectionate and eonfiding regards, the 
greater number of which, thank God! have 
stood the test of other years, closer con- 
tacts, and clearer knowledge. We knew 
something of the gaudia certaminis, no 
doubt; but we knew more of the gladness 
of helpivog important interests, and of 
quickening minds and strengthening hearts 
which other papers had failed to reach. I 
do not think that we ever were frightened 
from our convictions by any abuse, or ever 
were daunted because the opposition was 
vehement and persistent, 

But I cannot realize that thirty years 
have passed since that day, until | rapidly 
call up before me the places and the faces 
in the vicinity of the office, with which I 
then was familiar. Dr. Spring was 
preaching, with great power and majesty, 
in the old Brick Church, at the head of 
Beekman Street, where the offices of 
The Times and The World now stand. Dr, 
Tyog, Senior, had recently succeeded to 
the pulpit of the revered Dr. Milnor, in old 
St. George’s, also then on Beekman Street. 
Dr. James W. Alexander was in the Pres. 
byterian church in Duane Street, which 
has since become the church of Dr. John 
Hall, planted now on the confines of the 
Central Park. Dr. William Adams was in 
the Central Presbyterian church, on Broome 
Street; and Dr. 8. H. Cone was in the Bap- 
tist church near him. Dr. Erskine Mason 
was in the Bleecker Street church; Dr. 
Asa D. Smith in the Brainerd Church, on 
Rivington Street; Dr. Stiles—unless I 
mistake—in Mercer Street; Dr. Krebs in 
Rutgers Street. Dr. Cheever’s splendid 
“Church of the Puritans” stood where 
Tiffany’s magnificent storehouse of riches 
and art now overlooks Union Square, and 
was occupied by one of the largest and best 
congregations in the city; Dr. William 
Patton was in the then promising Congre- 
gational church on Hammond Street; 
and Dr. Cochran in Sullivan Street. Drs. 
DeWitt, Vermilye, and Brownlee were 
pastors of the Collegiate Dutch Church, 
whose two hundred and fiftieth anniversa- 
ry was celebrated so brilliantly the other 
day; Dr. Ferris was in Market Street, and 
Dr. Hutton on Washington Square. Dr. 
Bethune had not yet entered on his mem- 
orable career of ten years in Brooklyn. 
Bishop Onderdonk was living, and was 
still regarded, 1 believe, by most of his 
church-people, as properly at the head of 
the Episcopal diocese of New York. Drs. 
Berrian and Wainwright were in Trinity 
Church; Dr. Seabury, learned, devout, an 
admirable writer, and about as high in his 
churchmuanship as any one ever will be in 
this world without striking the stars with 
his sublime bead, was in the Church of the 
Annunciation (I think that is the name) 
on Fourteenth Street; Dr. Bedell, since for 
so long a time the beloved bishop of his 
Church in Ohio, was in Ascension Church, 
Dr. Muhlenberg, noble and beautiful, was 
in the Church of the Holy Communion; 
and Dr. Whitehouse, afterward for many 
years Bishop of Illinois, was at St. 
Thomas’s, 

Albert Gallatin was president of the 
Historical Society, with Luther Bradish for 
vice-president. Drs. White and Robinson, 
and, I think, Dr. Skinner, were professors 
inthe Union Seminary; while Drs. Brig- 
ham, Badger, Halleck, and Eastman were 
secretaries, respectively, of the Bible, Home 
Missionary, and Tract Societies. 

A few moments’ thought would no 


! doubt recall others, almost as prominent 





as these were at that time, and whose 
names would be equally significant of the 
swift and wide changes which have since 
occurred, But these are enough to help 
me bridge over in thought the interval 
between the present eveniug and that on 
which I wrote my first editorial article for 
THe INDEPENDENT. The thirty years 
have indeed gone by, not toreturn. Most 
of the men whom I have named are in their 
graves. Many of them bave been there for 
years. Without exception, I think, all who 
remain bere are in other positions than 
those which they then occupied, of honor- 
able work and useful influence. But the 
paper continues, and I hope and doubt not 
will still continue, when all those who were 
active and controlling in the religious and 
literary life of these cities at the time of 
its commencement shall have passed to 
their rest. 

This incorporeal, though hardly imper- 
sonal life of the paper, self-unfolding and 
abiding, has an immense promise in it, 
while it plainly imposes Jarge responsibili- 
ties on those to whose care it is at any 
time committed. I hope, my dear Sir, 
Mat as your days your strength may be; 
that, like Asher of old, you may be always 
acceptable to your brethren, and find your 
feet dipped in oil, if that means that 
your path shall be pleasant!y smoothed and 
lubricated before you. And I hope that 
when another thirty years shall have passed 
THE INDEPENDENT may stil! be flourishing 
as now, still ‘‘growing as the lily, and 
casting forth its roots as Lebanon ”—which 
is certainly the most vivid and perfect im- 
age that even the Scripture finds to give 
us whereby to describe the intimate union 
of beauty with strength, of a charming and 
perfumed grace with the vigor and the 
majesty of an assured power. 

lam sorry not to have sent the article 
which you asked for; but the weeks have 
been too short, and I have been too busy. I 
am, nevertheless, with these best wishes for 
the paper and its future, as well as with 
constant and warm personal regard, 

Ever faithfully yours, 
R. 8. Storrs. 
RI 


THE TRUST OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY 8ETH B. HUNT. 





[Mr. Hunt was one of the four men who 
were joined with the present proprietor in 
founding THe INDEPENDENT. He sends 
us the following article, with an accom- 
panying ‘‘ wish for a long and happy life 
for Tak INDEPENDENT.” ] 

To THE EprtTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—For the last threescore years 
and ten I have listened to sermons little 
and big. I wastaught from my infancy 
to look up to ministers, and I feel nowa 
sincere respect for them as ministers; but 
now I propose to preach to them a lay ser- 
mon. ‘‘ The glorious gospel of the bic ssed 
God, of which I [they] are put io trust” is 
my text. And what a trust is that! Ameri- 
can clergymen, as a general thing, are well 
educated and worthy of our highest es- 
teem. Of their number, I have listened to 
Barnes, Dr. Beecher (the elder), Finney, 
Skinner, Cox, Taylor, of New Haven, 
Storrs, and many others; of clergymen in 
Great Britain I bave heard Chalmers, 
Guthrie, Candlish, Noel, Ward of Glas- 
gow, and many others, andI put our di- 
vines on a par with any, so far as preach- 
ing is concerned. Where our ministers 
fail in public services is, I think, in read- 
ing and praying. Here, brethren, you 
cau improve. Some one may say that 
the Bible is the same, however it may be 
read. That is true in one sense, and in an- 
other it is not. Good reading brivgs out 
the meaning of Scripture, as bad reading 
does not, and fixes the attention of an aud- 
ience on them, as bad reading does~-mety 
By all means, cultivate the art of reading. 

A chapter in the Bible well read will 
arrest the confused and multitudinous 
thoughts of an audience—thoughts wan- 
dering about and reaching to the ends of 
the earth—which we all should be ashamed 
to have known to our neighbors, A 
chapter well read will call them home and 
hush them into thoughtful attention. 

But more important still is how to pray, 
and in that office to lead a public assembly. 
Prayer is of various sorts, from sinking 
Peter’s outcry up to the highest contem- 


plation, where one can hardly tell where 
contempletion leaves off and prayer begins. 
But I mean now public prayerjiwhere the 
wants, sorrows, sins, hopes, fears, aspira- 
tions of a whole congregation are to be hum- 
bly ted to through Jesus Christ 
ouf Lord, by the aid of the Holy Comforter. 

I cannot imagine a more exhausting 
service @ minister can undergo who has 
the week previously thoroughly visited his 
congregation and is acquainted with their 
wanté and feels them on his heart. I can 
not imagine anything that will do good to 
the congregation and prepare them to 
listen to the sermon to follow. 

Such a prayer as this requires premedita- 
tion and arrangement of thoughts. 

Much timeis properly spent on a sermon. 
Why noton a prayer? One is offered to 
men; the other is offered toGod. Which 
offering should be best considered? 

With regard to the style of preaching, I 
have found no style is good unless a 
preacher has something to say. No style 
80 poor but it will be effective if the subject- 
matter has thoroughly possessed the speaker , 
The current of his thoughts will force them- 
selves on the hearers. If the speaker’s mind 
is pervaded and well nigh overwhelmed 
with some high theme of divine truth, his 
hearers cannot escape. Besides, the ever- 
present spirit of truth will be in it, and 
carry it home to the hearts of the hearers. 

Never mind if, when the audience dis- 
solves, no one is heard to praise the elo- 
quence of the speaker. If only they retire 
with a resolution to serve better the Divine 
Master, the great end of preaching is 
gained. Even if the preacher retires from 
this pulpit oppressed with the idea that he 
has most inadequately delivered his mes- 
sage, reward is not far off; comfort, divine 
comfort will slide into his soul and keep it 
in perfect peace. 

0 


NEWSPAPER VICISSITUDES. 


A LETTER FROM THE HON. 8, B, CHITTEN- 
DEN, M. C. 








[Mr. CHITTENDEN was one of the five 
original proprietors of THE INDEPENDENT. 
He pleasantly refers in the following letter 
to its early history. ] 

Wasurnaton, D. C., Nov. 30th, 1878. 
To THe EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Yours of Tuesday reached me too late 
for compliance. It recalls startling events, 
shedding light upon the most inteuse 
human history. How enthusiastic we 
were! How little we knew! How Father 
Leavitt tried to keep usin line! How we 
kicked over the traces every week, espe- 
cially the young editors, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT meant to stir up things, and it did. 
Not wisely always; but always with power. 
Think of our office-boy’s double-leaded 
leader denouncing one of us as the mate of 
Brooks and Booth in our own columns! 
What vicissitudes! How little we know 
now, as oursun is setting! I hope THE 
INDEPENDENT’ will live a thousand years, 
and work more steadily in the future than 
in the past. 

Very sincerely yours, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN. 
oe 


A FRIEND FROM THE BEGINNING. 


A LETTER FROM MR. WILLIAM LIBBEY. 








[The following letter from Mr. William 
Libbey, of the eminent firm of A. T. 
Stewart & Co., of this city, will interest 
our readers.—Ep. INp ] 


New York, Nov. 28th, 1878. 
To THE Eprtror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 26th 
instant pleasantly refers to the fact of my 
having copied out fer the founders of THE 
INDEPENDENT some of the papers of agree- 
ment of 1848, and thus brings up the rem- 
iniscence of a service, unimportant though 
it be, which I performed for a few brave 
men, of whom you were one, at the birth 
of your noble paper. 

Now, after the lapse of thirty years, it 
has attnined its manhood, with a fullnes¢ 
of power and a completeness of develop- 
ment as remarkable as it must be gratify- 
ing. The glorious record of the past will 
serve as an incentive to labor for still wider 
-usefulness in the future. 





May THE INDEPENDENT, pledged at its 
christening to the cause of ‘Truth and 

















December 5, 1878.] 


Right,” be ever guided by the same kind 


Providence. 
1 am very truly yours, 


WILuiaM Lipsey, 
—  — -  -- 


THE BATTLE UNDER THE BOOK. 


A LETTER FROM GEORGE B, CHEEVER, DD. 








[AMONG our early contributors none was 
more influential than Dr. Cheever, then 
the popular pastor of the Church of the 
Puritans in this city. His terrible philip- 
pics against the oppression of black men or 
red resounded all over the land. He thus 
writes us]: 


ENGLEwoop, N. J., Nov. 30th, 1878: 
To THE Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

My Dear Sir:—Your nete reminding me 
of the Tbirtieth Anniversary of THe INDE- 
PENDENT set me to looking over some an- 
cient documents connected with the history 
of our conflict against Negro slavery and 
in bebalf of the cheated and massacred 
Indians against their oppressors. In both 
cases the testimonies prove how inveter- 
ately, as a moral cancer, that ‘‘ dogma of 
devils,” that black men have no rights that 
white men ure bound to respect, had sunk 
into our constitution and infected our 
heart’s blood. 

THE INDEPENDENT had its beginning at 
a time of great agitation of the questions 
of liberty and a just government all the 
world over. There had recently been a 
third or fourth uprising of the people in 
France. Then came the treachery of 
Louis Napoleon, and the great triumphant 
coup @état, of which Victor Hugo has 
traced so fiery and retributive a record in 
‘“‘The History of a Crime.” At the close 
of that remarkable work be says: “In her 
past, France counts victories of war; but 
in ber future, victories of peace. The future 
belongs to THE BOOK and not to the 
Sword.” True for you, O potent writer, 
and for the people you are endeavoring to 
teach, sva si bona norint; if you and they 
know and mean THE Book of divine in- 
spired educ ition for mankind, both govern- 
ment and people. True for Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and the Islands of the 
Seas, waiting for the S vord of the Spirit 
which is the Word of God. 

Now, in our long-continued conflict 
against unrighteous law, what was our 
weapon? The Book; The Word ; It is written. 
The higher law governing the lower, and 
the lower authoritative only by the higher. 
Turn over the leaves of Tuk INDEPENDENT, 
and you find that constituting the sheet- 
anchor of our strength, the source of ia- 
spiration and of power. Nothing could 
turn us away from that; we made every- 
thing give way before that. We brought 
everything to book at that barof judgment. 
We tried state laws, and the constitution, 
and the edicts of our judges, and the right- 
ful compass of the war, and the just 
powers of our Government by that. We 
took the Declaration of Independence and 
the United States’ Constitution as the 
covenant of our fathers with God and the 
people, for liberty and justice; and under 
their appeal to God we fought our battle. 

All hail to you in your continued efforis 
under the guidance of The Book! May God 
keep you there, and carry you on success- 
fully through the great emergencies that 
are evidently inpending over us. 

Iam very sincerely yours, 
GEorGE B. CHEEVER. 





A KIND WORD FROM A POET AND 
DIVINE. 


NOTE FROM THE RIGHT REV. A, C, COXE, D.D. 





BuFFALo, Dec. 1st, 1878. 
To Tae Eprtor or THE INDEPENDENT: 
My Dear Sir:—TuHe INDEPENDENT is 
to me for the press what our Church 
Congresses are for internal affairs of our 
own communion. All who value free 
Speech are sure to like both, in so far 
as they afford opportunities for gaining 
and giving ideas. I have lived long enough 
to know the exceeding importance of con- 
sulting those with whom one differs, and 
of doing justice to their conscientious 
opinions. Thus one corrects himself 
where he is wrong, and strengthens him- 
self where he is right. 
I subscribe for Taz INDEPENDENT, and 
read it, not because I find it a mirror of 
my own mind, but precisely for the oppo- 





THE INDEPENDENT: 
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site reason. Narcissus was one of a truly 
‘* feeble folk,” and I would not live nor die 
with them. Let me congratulate you on 
having survived so many men and 80 
many things, including kingdoms and 
empires. And let me indulge the hope 
that your ‘‘ independence” may be found 
to contribute, in the end, not to division, 
but to unity; and that the admission to 
your pages of divers men of divers minds 
may bring out more and more that many- 
sided Truth which, after all, is a solid, and 
is at unity with itself. 

Faithfully yours, 

A. CLEVELANR COXxE. 
ri 


A HEARTY RECOGNITION. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


Boston, Nov. 29th, 1878. 

To THE Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In the vicissitudes attendant 
upon periodicals of every description—so 
many appearing and disappearing within a 
comparatively short period, after fruitless 
efforts to give them permanence—your 
coming Thirtieth Anniversary number of 
THE INDEPENDENT must be an event espe- 
cially gratifying to all who are con- 
cerned in its management, as showing a 
marked longevity anda steadfast appre 
ciation on the part of its patrons. 

Certainly, the most reliable and effective 
recommendation of any periodical is to be 
found in its real merits; which in the case 
of THe INDEPENDENT have long since 
been recognized to the extent of securing 
for it a very wide circulation, and placing 
it conspicuously among the most readable, 
instructive, and practical religious jour- 
nals of the day. Its editorial department 
is ably sustained; its list of contributors 
large, varied, and strong; its ruling spirit 
without bigotry or dogmatism; and its 
scope such as to include much that per- 
tains to literature, science, art, religious 
and secular intelligence, and the most im- 
portant events connected with the political 
history and destiny of the country—afford- 
ing in the aggregate, annually, a large 
amount of useful information at a very 
cheap rate. 

Very cordially yours, 
Wm. Lioyp Garrison. 








A WORD FROM THE WEST. 
A LETTER FROM T. M. POST, D.D. 


Saint Louts, Mo., Nov. 19th, 1878, 

To THE Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

My Dear Sir :—Your letter of the date of 
Nov. 3d, apprising me of the c ming thir- 
tieth birth-anniversary of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, has been so delayed in reaching me 
that Ihave time merely to offer my con- 
gratulations on its prosperous and honor. 
able completion of three decades of life— 
three decades in an era convulsed with con 
flicts and weighted with issues among the 
most momentous in the history of our 
country and of the world. Almost as yes- 
terday it seems when it launched, a dubi- 
ous experiment, on its journalistic career. 
But what a cycle of history, meantime, we 
have traversed! Through what strife in 
the realms of thought and of force, of 
ideas, principles, institutions, and sys- 
tems! It has been the duel of Ormuzd and 
Ahriman—the battle of the armies of light 
and of darkness; of liberty with slavery; 
of truths emergent and insurgent with 
hoary falsehoods, the world over; but in 
our country eminently the culmination of 
the great moral and political conflict 
waged for centuries in the thought and 
specch of men, by the fireside, in the mar- 
ket-place, in the school, the legislative 
hal], the courts of justice, the chambers of 
diplomacy, and the sanctuaries of religion, 
and finally arbitrated to its issue by the 
arms of a million of men. That in this 
battle of the Titans in modern history 
THE INDEPENDENT has been recognized 
as « power for the right, contributing ef- 
fectively to the victorious issue; that in ils 
cohort of editors and writers it has mar- 
shaled to the contest minds, some of them 
amid the most brilliant and powerful of 
the times, whose virile strokes for the 
right have resounded through the Jand and 
across the seas—this is a grand history. 
That its utterances through a period so long 
and so convulsed with passion and agita- 
tion, under diversities of editorial control 





and with contributors so humerous and mis- 





stances like these and with policy” 
of maintaining the paper as the tribune of 
free, independent, individual thought) 
should often have fallen into divergencies ‘ 
and discrepancies, into inconsistencies and 
errors of feeling and judgment, and often 
have roused the alarm and become obnox- 
ious to the censure—just or otherwise—of 
the different schools, theologic, political, 
philosophical, or social, would be inev- 
itable. 

But, with whatever drawbacks demanded 
by candor or prejudice, still a dispassionate 
survey of the agitated era through which we 
have passed must recognize in it a pur- 
pose and endeavor, loyal to the behests cf 
right, liberty, and truth, and rank it as 
eminent amidst the journalistic agencies 
that, in the martyr and heroic age of our 
republic, have shown steadfast fealty and 
rendered effective service to freedom and 
truth, to country and humanity. We 
congratulate THe INDEPENDENT that, with 
such honorable record of the past and such 
a gifted’ corps of servitors in the present, 
it enters with good auspice on another 
decade of its history. 


Truly yours, 
T. M. Post. 





SAINT CALIGULA. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 








THE first time that I saw Caligula, I re- 
member, my cigars had given out. 

I was, it is needless to add, a smoker; 
Caligula was a member of a Baptist Church. 
I was in the combative phase of experience; 
Caligula was in the acquiescent. I was, 
perhaps I may venture to say, of a specu 
lative nature; Caligula of an incurious one. 
I was tweuty six; Caligula was sixty-two. 
I was reading ‘‘ Hopkins on Original Sin’; 
Celigula was blacking my bovts, I was a 
juvior in the Theological School of Aar- 
mouth University; Caligula was the divin- 
ity sweep. I was white; Caligula was 
black. 

To say that Caligula and I had never 
met before, would be inaccurate. I be- 
lieve I had been in Harmouth ten days. 
Ten times, therefore, I must infer tbat 
Caligula had been a visitor in No. 2, 
West Depravity Hall. Ten times he must 
have stepped in slippered sanctity of foot 
across my smoke-beclouded threshold. 
Ten times he must have dusted those lyrics 
of Heine into the waste-basket, and put the 
English Bible conspicuously on top of the 
meerschium. Ten times he must have es- 
sayed to produce order in that awful bed- 
room, out of which I got with the utmost 
possible speed every morning, thinking it 
the discreeter part of valor not to look be- 
hind. Ten times—yes, it must be he who 
had ten times washed the soap-dish and 
forgotten to dry it; ten times made unpar- 
donable dust with that particular kind of 
a broom, patented for university purposes, 
which can’t go into corners, but leaves a 
circular mark to show bow clean the 
middle of the roomis. Heit was, then, 
who had ten times blacked my ungrateful 
boots; but until this day I mention I am 
quite clear that I had never bestowed upon 
Caligula any such share of my valuable 
mental processes as could be philosophic 

ally called attention. 

That day—it was Friday, and rained—I 
put my »mber-mounted pipe upon the 
skewy little thin red cloth of the unsteady 
library table (one of the fellows had whit- 
tled a leg short), and, without raising my 
eyes from ‘‘ Hopkins,” said leisurely: 

‘‘Oh! Here, if you please. 1 want an 
errand done down-town.” 

‘*Yes, Mist’ Hub.” 

‘*My name is Hubbard,” I said, putting 
down the book. ‘‘I wonder, by the way, 
what yours is.” 

‘I didn’t supposed you'd done forgot, 
Mist’ Hub,” said the Negro, gently. 

I closed the book and regarded bim. 

‘Why, Caligula! Is this you?” 

“Yes, Mist’ Hub.” 

“You were round senior year, in college, 
a week or 80. Somewhere the end of the 
term, wasn’t it?” 





“I had you three month, Mist’ Hub,” 
said Caligula, slowly. ‘‘I tought you’d 
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done remembered. You was very good to 
me. I had you ole weskits, Mist’ Hub; 


| an’ de neckties you trew in. I didn’t sup- 


posed you'd done forgot, sar.” 

‘Ihave said that this was the first time 1 
‘sw Caligula. The visual power of a 
‘studént in Hatmduth College (not toomuch 
restricted in income, let us say, and not of 
an unpopulat temperament) during the 
last three months of’ senior year is a more 
or less limited faculty. Could it be ex- 
pected to focus distinctly tipon ‘a Negto 
sweep of temporary history and ‘unoebtru- 
sive habits? ifs 

My “ Original Sin” dropped with a Tre- 
sounding thwack upon the floor. Caligula ” 
picked it up. He stood bowing and 
cringing. I looked at him silently. A 
little man, gray, spare, bent, bald, black as 
the French boots which stood shining upon 
the pine shelf somebody (was it he, per- 
haps?) had obligingly put up for them be- 
hind the bedroom door. A little, obsequi- 
ous, uninteresting man, of an enslaved na- 
ture, Ithought, flattering myself upon the 
judicial nicety of my perceptions; a 
creature without even the crude conditions 
of heroism, of romance, of poetry, which 

now and then attach to select specimens of 

his rudimentary race. Gentle, perhaps, 

with tbe grotesque sarcasm of that name 
of his to overset all possible gravity in 
one’s appreciation of the fact; gentle, 
silent, and commonplace. Oh! yes, and 
clean. Caligula was tolerably clean, and 
his forehead was heavily lined. He wore 

small round earrings too. Next time I 
should know Caligula. He ‘ wouldn’t 
supposed I done forgot” again. My 
cheeks burned at the gentlemanly rebuke. 

“I stand corrected, Caligula,” [ said. 
‘* You have better manners than I. Come 
and shake hands. But I don’t know why 
you should remember me out of so many 
fellows.” 

‘‘It was the weskits partly, Mist’ Hub,” 
said Caligula, thoughtfully. ‘‘ But, ye 
see, some de young men dey yank a man’s 
earrings—an’ old man’s earrings,” added 
Caligula, with dignity—‘‘ dat a doctor said 
would cure me of weak eyes, sar. You 
neber tetched ’em, Mist’ Hub.” 

‘Glad if I didn’t, Caligula!” said I, 
hastily thinking what a narrow escape it 
was, if I hadn’t. ‘‘But you needn’t bave 
been at any trouble to remember the 
waistco_ts. And now / remember that 
you used to get tobacco for me before. I 
want some cigars from Dobbins.” 

‘* Yes, sar. [ know. I remember de sort 
I done used to got for youat Dobbins, I'll 
go at once, ear,” said Caligula, gravely. 
He did not approve of smoking. He gave 
it up when he was immersed, and he 
always used to say: ‘‘I'll go at once, sar.” 
I began to recall these incidents in Cali- 
gula’s history. 

Caligula turned, as he went out that day, 
standing in the doorway, through which (I 
had front corner, ground floor) I could see 
the wet graveled walk and the rain beat- 
ing the infirm October grass. 

‘«Dar’s one reason, sar, I remember you, 
Mist’ Hub. When Mari come home wid 
de wash—” 

Mari?” 

‘‘ Mari is my wife, sar. I tought you’d 
done remember Mari. She washed for you 
for two years, sar, Mari.” 

“Caligula,” said 1, decidedly, ‘‘I have 
been in Germany for two years, studying 
biology.” 

** Bar?” 

‘*And when a man studies biology in 
Germany for so long a time, Caligula, it 
is difficult for him to keep all his Amer- 
ican acquaintances as distinctly in mind 
as he would like. Don’t you see? Biol- 
ogy preoccupies the memory to a curious 
extent.” 

‘*Yes, Mist’ Hub.” A look of awe stole 
over Caligula’s humble, listening face. 

‘« But really I think, Caligula—yes, I do 
think that I remember Mari. Short, 
wasn’t she?” 

‘‘Tall, sar. Mari is tall of ber size and 
well put togeder.” 

‘*Yes, I mean—rather tall. Just tall 
enough to be good-looking, and somewhat 
slim?” 

‘‘She’s pretty stout,” said Caligula, 
patiently; ‘‘ pretty stout of her weight, an’ 
lighter complected than I, sar. She’s 
handsome to see, Mari. An’ she had one 












twenty-five a dozen for starched, sar; she 
did up so well.” 

‘“‘Now I am sure I remember her,” I 
continued, enthusiastically. ‘‘ A handsome 
woman, stout and short—” 

‘** Tall, sar.” 

‘Stout and tall I mean, who asked one 
twenty-five for starched things. lremem- 
ber perfectly. An admirable woman. 
But what was it I did about Mari, Cali- 
guia?” 

‘‘Some de young men chaff at ber,” said 
Caligula, with reviving spirit, “ seein’ 
she was a washwoman and—black. Dar 
was some rooms she wouldn’t go nigb, 
sat. She’s sperited in her feelin’s, Mari. 
She used to send me to their rooms. Mist’ 
Hub, I tavk you, sar. You treat my wife 
like a lady.” Caligula drew himself up. 
He had put on his hat; but took it off 
again, and bowed gravely to me, standing 
in the rain, before he shut the door. 

Some of the fellows were in when Calig- 
ula came back with the cigars. I nodded 
at him kindly, with a vague sense of gain- 
ing experience in the pastoral work. I 
said ‘‘Did you get very wet, Caligula?” 
with that unconscious condescension we 
fall into, especially in the presence of wit- 
nesses, toward a person to whom we have 
b-en kind, I think I had some idea of 
asking further questions about Mari, with 
the purpose of drawing him out, for the 
entertainment of my visitors. But the 
sweep checked my advances with an in- 
definable reticence and dignity of manner. 
I let him go, in silence. It suddenly 
seemed to me that he was rather an old 
man tobe going out in the rain to get 
cigars for us. 

We were preparing fora debate in our 
Seminary Literary Society that week—the 
fellows and I, Iremember that I had the 
affirmative on the question ‘Is it desira- 
ble to have a Celibute Clergy?” 

‘‘IT hope your wife is well,” I said one 
morning to Caligula. I spoke with some- 
thing of a society air in my anxiety, newly 
acquired, to void the twang of patronage. 
Indsed, I think | pu’ the question rather 
gayly, like a man exchanging the compli- 
ments of a New Year's call. 

Caligula was cleaning my coat. He had 
the ammonia bottle, and with assiduous, 
cramped finger was rubbing the spot spat- 
tered by the turtle-soup at dinner. He 
did not immediately answer me. When 
he did, he said: 

‘Powerful strong ammony, sar, dis 
yere.” He lifted his eyes—the melancholy 
eyes of his race. I found myself unex- 
pectedly face to face with an old man’s 
difficult and impressive tenrs. 

‘**She’s well, sar; yes. Mari is well, tank 
God. She's peart an’ well. An’ so’s de 
chillen. Thbey’re powerful peart cbillen, 
sar.”’ 

*‘T have some washing, if she wants it,” 
I said, with the irrelevance of perplexity. 

‘*Tank you, sar. She don’t take in now.” 

‘* Why, what’s the matter?” 

It takes the bluntness and the boldness 
of youth (and I had both) to ask such 
questions. Caligula put down the ammo- 
nia bottle and slowly folded the coat be- 
fore be said: 

** Mist’ Hub, sar, Mari’s out with me.” 

** Out with you, Caligula?” 

‘*She’s been out with me, sar, dis two 
years. She's powerful sperited woman, 
Mari. Mist’ Hub, sar, my wife hain’t spoke 
to me for two whole years.” 

He bowed as be said this, crouching a 
little. It is pot easy to put into words the 
effect the motion had upon me; as if the 
creature must apologize to another for his 
very sorrows, I was young anda theolog 
ical student. I kvew little about sorrow. But 

I felt to the bottom of my untaught, ua- 
tried heart that I was in the presence of a 
profound afilicion. Biology offered no 
assistance for such emergencies. ‘Original 
Sin” gave me no suggestion. I ran over the 
main points in my paper on the “‘ Celibate 
Clergy,” without avail. In simple despera- 
tion, I said: 

** Caligula, I beg your pardon.” 

“Tank you, sar,” said Caligula. He was 
at work once more on the turtle spot, 
rubbing meekly, with bent, bald head. As 
he rubbed his earrings shook. 

“I did not know you had domestic 
troubles. I did not mean to intrude upon 
them by—by careless questions.” 








‘No, sar. Tank you, sar.” 

There was a silence. 

‘‘You’d been kind to her, of course, 
Caligula?” I ventured, breaking it at last. 

‘* 1 tried to be, Mist’ Hub,” said Caligula, 
gently. ‘‘She’s a powerful sperited wo- 
man, Mari,” he ad.Jed, slowly. ‘‘She can’t 
stand much. We disagreed, sar, bout de 
doctrine of Immersion. Mari took to the 
’Piscopals, to St. John’s. A powerful aris- 
tecratical church, St. John’s, Mist’ Hub; 
s’ported mainly by head waiters an’ bar- 
bers, sar. Mari an’ me, we disagreed on 
Immersion an’ ’Postolical Succession. I 
tried to be kind to her; but she hain’t 
spoke to me for two years. I don’t wish 
to find no fault with Mari; but its bard, 
someways, to git ‘long, sar. She won't 
take in nor go out, sar, to earn nothing. 
Nor yet she won’t cook, sar, an’ tend up at 
home. She hain’t lifted a finger to do for 
me for vigh two years, sar. She doos for 
de chillen, sar; but she neber doos for me.” 

‘‘But do you support, do you take care 
of her, under the circumstances, Caligula?” 

“Sartainly, sar. Sbe has aclaim upon 
me for s'port. She’s my wife. She has 
de legal claim. I s’ports em all, sar, de 
same as if Immersion hadn’t come between 
us. It comesa mite hard; but I don’t wish 
to find no fault with Mari.” 


‘**You’r too good to her!” I said, hotly. 

Caligula lifted his head. ‘‘She is my 
wife, sar,” be answered, simply. 

‘*You’re too good to her, all the same, 
Caligula.” 

‘‘So she says, Mist’ Hub. It’s that she's 
most high sperited about. She says it 
makes her heaps ob trubble in the way of 
gitten’ the divose.” 

‘* Divorce! Does she want a divorce?” 

‘*Yes, Mist’ Hub, sar. She’s been tryin’ 
for de divose dis year while past. Mebbe 
she’ll git it, sar, de lawyer done says. I’d 
be sorry,” said Caligula, sighing. ‘‘ But de 
Lord understan’s de matter. He’s de best 
lawyer J know, sar. You see, Mist’ Hub, 
sar, I've sorter put de case in his han’s. He 
knows Mari. He must kinder see what a 
powerful fine woman sbe is, settin’ ’Postol- 
ical Succession out the account, and them 
high sperits he giv’ her. A handsome 
woman, too,” pursued the sweep, straight. 
ening. His eye flashed with marital pride; 
but across bis dark and heavy jaw there 
passed the pinched lock peculiar to those 
species of animals who suffer without out- 
cry. 

I did not understand the expression, be- 
ing, as I say, buttwenty-six. But I under- 
stood that I did not understand it, and sat 
before Caligula awed and silent. Who 
was I, that I should comfort, instruct, 
or edify my Negro sweep? Love? I 
had thought myself in love once or 
twice, in summer vacations; when the 
moon was on the river; when the twi- 
light touched the sea; when the wind blew 
soft hair against my face; when the scent 
of flowers was strong; when people in 
parlors sang love songs without the lamps; 
when it was not incumbent to reduce one’s 
visions of domestic life upon a rural cler- 
icalincome to the coherence of an im- 
mediate engagement. 

This black brute, it seemed, could love a 
woman, in his own way. Well, whata 
way it was. 

Christianity? I had chosen the sacred 
profession, whose peculiar precinct it is to 
define for other men their duty to God and 
man; to inspect their motives; to judge 
their conduct; to prescribe their principles; 
to be their leader through the subtle perils 
and delicate intoxications of a spiritual con- 
secration. 

Suppose I prated of resignation, of self- 
denial, of purity, of integrity to this Negro 
Baptist, building my fire there, crouched, 
patient, kneeling on the seminary floor! 
I!— 

1 looked at the man with a peculiar in- 
terest, I remember, as if I had never seena 
Christian before; as if I had discovered the 
type of character. My heart said: ‘‘Calig- 
ula, teach me.” 

I was still young enough not to ask for 
the other side of a story that appealed to 
my sympathies; and it was not until I hap- 
pened to lunch one day with Mari’s lawyer— 
a professor in the Harmouth Law School, I 
regret to be obliged to say—that it oc- 
curred to me what a shock it would be to 
discover in my St, Caligula some ordinary 
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domestic tyrant, of uncertaiu habits, tem- 
per, or purse-stripgs, from whom the pro- 
tective marriage laws of the parental state 
would be richly justified in freeing that 
handsome, bigh spirited, but long-suf- 
fering female, Mari. 

I measured my escape by my sensations 
when Burrage said, carelessly : 

‘*You have u phenomenon up at De- 
pravity Hall, in the shape of your sweep; 
one of the best husbands I ever knew in 
my life. Eh? Oh! yes, the divorce. I 
think I shall be able to get the woman the 
divorce from him. Should have got it 
last year if he’d neglected her or showed 
temper. She'll make it incompati- 
bility, I think—under tbe present laws. 
Curious case. The worse she acts the 
better he treats her, He’s hard pushed, 
poor chap. Very curious case. Why, 
confound it! the fellow seems to love the 
woman! Says he promised to, when they got 
married !” 

Having neither experience nor wisdom 
with which to help Caligula, I offered him 
the only trifles at my command—money 
and reverence. He accepted both, without 
remarks, He seemed to be suffering from 
an attack of dumb gratitude. But next 
week he appeared with a new broom, I 
am not versed in the natural history of 
brooms; but I suppose this to have beev 
rectangular in shape, for the corners of 
my bedroom were clean from that day for- 
evermore. 

Being very much occupied about this 
time with my debate on the celibate 
clergy, with the lectures on predestina- 
tion, some Hebrew roots on which I had 
‘‘got sot down” in the class-room, and a 
few other matters of importance, I think, 
as nearly as I can recall, that I had little 
or no conversation with Caligula for several 
weeks. 

One day he hung about, after his work 
was done, with that pitiable bow. I was 
reading Baur on the ‘‘ Fourth Gospel,” I 
remember, Caligula seemed at a large re- 
move from the argument. I was tense 
with zeal for the honor of the tender evan- 
gel, and the affairs of this colored brother 
seemed unimportant beside the literary 
history of the disciple whom Jesus loved. 

Caligula said: ‘‘ Busy, Mist’ Hub?” 

“Why, yes, Caligula; rather, just now. 
Anything wanted?” 

“No, sar; tank you, sar.” 

He moved away. His hands came to- 
gether at the lean finger-tips with a sub- 
missive motion. 

“Caligula! Come back!” 

‘*Yes, sar; tank you, sar.” 

‘You had something to say tome. What 
troubles you? What has Mari done now?” 

‘* Nothing, sar, of no great consequence; 
but the divose.” 

“Oh! The divorce.” 

‘*Sne done got the divose, sar—she an’ de 
chillen. I didn’t s’posed she’d done get a 
divose for de chillen. She’s took ’em with 
her, sar. She’s gone to Tennysee, Mari 
has. Dey’s all gone, sar. I’m lef’ to my- 
self, sar; tank you, sar. I thought l’d give 
you information of the fac’. That’s all. 
: Mist’ Hub, the pail needs fillin’ 
fresh. I call the water turned a mite sour. 
I will fill it. I'll go at once, sar,” 

I wastoo much of a novice in human 
experience to be equable in my treatment 
of human confidence, and remember to 
huve suffered many keen alternations of 
feeling about Caligula; but from this time 
I think he advanced upon my interest with 
sad and steady inroads. I did not call in 
the fellows to see him now. I could not, 
somehow. Caligula did not converse 
much with the rest; or, if he did, it was on 
a superficial plave, carefully confined to 
the area of blackipg, brooms, and coal, of 
soap or towels, of the weather or the 
wages. There was a senior opposite—the 
ablest man in the seminary and reported 
to beof a singularly spiritual nature, in- 
terested in the higher life. But Caligula 
had never mentioned Mari to this good 
man. AsI thought more about, it I be- 
came at first awed, then humbled, by the 
confidence of the sweep. _ 

I remember saying, one day: 

‘* Caligula, I’m a young fellow, and can’t 
understand your troubles, I know. But 
I'dliketo have you know I’m downright 





sorry for them and for you! 1 hope Mari 
is ashamed of herself before now ! 
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Caligula lifted his melancboly eyes to 
abswer me; but spoke with difficulty, 
bringing out his patient ‘‘ Tank you, sar,” 
without his usual distinctness. 

“I'd take it kindly, Mist’ Hub,” he 
added, ‘‘ bein’ you’ve been so good, sar, if 
you'd speak regardfully of my wife. Don’t 
s’pose she done understood how lonesome 
it would make it, gettin’ de divose for de 
chillen too. She was sech a handsome 
woman,” sighing, ‘‘and so high sperited. 
1 don’t sweep up no grudgin’ feelin’s 
against my wife.” 





It was the second term of middle year. 
The examinations on Federal Headship in 
Adam were past. The snow had melted 
from the University Green; the ice was 
breaking on the Harmouth River; great 
freshets were gathering their forces. Our 
seminary windows stood open. Cualigula’s 
coal fires burned low. The Professor had 
got along as far as Justification by Faith. 
Sparrows twittered in the bare seminary 
elms, Spring was coming. 

So, it seemed, was Caligula, with a 
definite haste in his shuffiing step. I 
heard it far down the stairs that day, and 
listened idly over the notes on Eternal 
Punishment and the Natural Man. 

The year had come and gone, leaving 
Caligula as it found him—a patient, mel- 
ancholy man, with slavish inborn manners 
and grand acquired Christian eyes. Ca- 
ligula had ceased to talk of his domestic 
afflictions. He honored me by a silent 
assumption of my sympathy. 

This day I have in mind, he presented a 
remarkable, though perfectly indefinable 
appearance. We call it transfiguration in 
white people. He came directly to my 
side, and said: 

‘*Mist’ Hub, sar, I done got a letter 
from her. I gota letter from my wife.” 

‘She is not your wife!” I exclaimed, 
thougbtiessly. 1 was angry for Caligula. 
I do not kuow but I was angry with him. 
I should have relished atouch of masculine 
temper in this long-suffering and long- 
loving creature. Caligula waved away 
my words with a gesture of much dignity. 

‘She writes to say, sar—” 

‘* What business bas she to write to you 
at all?” 

“Itis in reply,” said Caligula, with a 
good deal of manner. ‘‘I wrote de fust 
letter. Dis is in reply.” 

‘““Oh! you’ve been writing to her, have 
you?” 

It is as unsafe, we find, for a superior 
nature to assume that it has absorbed the 
confidence of the inferior as it would be 
to establish an elective affinity between 
the ‘walrus and the carpenter” (with 
whose attempt to walk ‘“‘ band in hand” 
acotemporary humorist hus made us all 
familiar). 

What else had Caligula done, pray, which 
he had not condescerfded to communicate 
to me? 

‘IT wrote to her,” pursued Caligula, 
with increasing independence, in a tone 
which, however, lost none of its gentle 
and appealing character. ‘‘I wrote that I 
had "bout made my mine, sar, to go to 

housekeepin’ again. I'd live alone too 
long. I should marry somebody, sar, as 
de law allow, an’ go to keepin’ house dis 
yere seasov. Sol told herl’d give her de 
fust chance.” 

**Hem! You did, did you?” 

‘*Yes,sar. I didn’t cringe to her, sar. 
She’s high-spirited herself, I jest told her, 
in a high-spirited way, how it was, She 
could do jest us she done pleased. But I 
told her I'd give her de fust chance.” 

‘And what—under these unusual cir- 
cumstances—did the lady say?” 

‘*She say she'd come, and be tenkful, 
sar. ButI must send a buoderd and fifty 
dollars to get her and de chillen on from 
Nashville.” 

“It is a large sum, Caligula.” 

‘A large sum, sar,” repeated Caligula, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ But she says she’s done glad 
to get home again and behave like a lady, 
sar. She says she’s hada very dull time 
in Nashville, sar.” 

‘‘Lexpect she would,” added Caligula, 
modestly. 

Justification by faith was struggling 
with the natural man in this model hus- 
band at that moment. Anybody but St. 
Caligula would have said: ‘‘I told her so!” 





** And how,” I asked, submissively, ‘‘ do 
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you expect to raise one hundred and fifty 
dollars, Caligula?” 

‘*The Lord will provide!” said Caligu- 
la, religiously. ‘‘I’ve laid up a trifle--jest 
a trifle, sar—sence she got de divose. I 
laid up against things took a turnin dis 
direction, sar. I neber wanted to marry no 
other woman. Mari was my wife. I 
expect she done come back to me. I ain’t 
gwine to let a matter likea hunderd and 
fifty dollars come between me an’ my wife, 
sar.” 

Caligula stood confi 'ingly—child-like, 
serene, and sweet. But out of the dark 
mirror of his face, as out of the Claude 
Lorraine, iliuminated landscapes looked 
and blinded me. The Negro sweep was a 
radiant creature. 

I yielded the case without a murmur, 
We took up a subscription in Depravity 
Hal). The theological professor himself 
subscribed five dollars, at the close of his 
famous lecture on Imputed Sin. The ex- 
egetical chair was generous. The homilet. 
ic department kindly headed a paper. 
Sever! of the fellows put down a Sunday’s 
preaching. One of them was supplying 
a mission pulpit at two dollars and seven- 
ty-five centsa Sabbath. In three days I had 
made up the amount necessary to reinstate 
Caligula in the perils and the pleasures 
of domestic life. Herequested me to write 
the letter which should explain to the ab: 
sent fair the profound mysteries of money- 
orders, railway routes, the divorce laws, 
and his own unconditional forgiveness and 
unswerving attachment, especially urging 
me to ‘‘ make it cl’ar bout de money an’ dé 
feelin’s ” involved in the complicated case. 
Humbly I did my best in both particulars; 
adding, I must confess, one or two pun- 
gent suggestions in postscript form and on 
my personal responsibility, which Caligula 
did not see, but I am glad to remember thut 
Mari did. 

I sent the letter. And the freshets came; 
and the coal-fires died quite out; and the 
elms began to breathe; and the class got 
their three-months’ license; and the Greek 
department had us all to tea, six at atime; 
and the spring budded and burst. And one 
afternoon Caligula walked in, at an un- 
wonted hour, and said: 

“‘T’ve had a telegram from my wife. 
She’d like to have me meet her an’ de 
chillen at Forty-second Street Station, in 
New York, to-morrow. I'll go at once, 
sar.” 

Two days after, asI stood plaintively 
blacking my own boots and thoughtfully 
wondering how Caligula managed to get 
the sheet on the bed so it would turn over 
the blanket, my sweep reappeared. He 
had on a new pair of earrings, very bright. 
He wore fresh kid gloves that had ripped 
across the thumb. He held his gray head 
loftily. He said: 

‘*Misv’ Hub, sar, we'd take it very kind, 
me an’ Mari, if you’d step over to de house 
this evening, sar, and read the service, 
sar. We're gwine to be married again, 
Mari an’ me. Dar’s de Baptis’ minister 
could doit. Buti told Mari to have that 
aristocratical clergyman to St. John’s, if 
she done want him. But, Mist’ Hub, sar, 
she say she take it very kind if you would 
condescend to come yourself, and no secta- 
rian diffunces to be considered on dis yere 
peaceful and glorious occasion.” 

ANDOVER, MASS. 
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BY PRES 8. C, BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 





THE thirty years of the life of Tur In- 
DEPENDENT has been an eventful period. 
It has been signalized by events that will 
live in history, and perhaps still more 
marked by a general upheaval and conflict 
of opinions. An era of great and general 
progress, it has also been an era of ardent 
speculation, on questions of social life and 
labor, in government and finance, in phys- 
ics and metaphysics, in history and science, 
in archeology and theology. Tue INDE. 
PENDENT ,has been the vehicle of many of 
these conflicting views, while yet it has 
held on its own path through them all. 
Such also has been the course of a great 
multitude of its readers. Beneath all the 
surface foam of discussion there has still 
flowed on in well-balanced minds a steady 
current of belief, broad, deep, and strong. 





to the old, tried landmarks. 

By a singular drift of thought the upper- 
most themes of discussion have become 
theological. Many years ago Strauss, Re- 
nan, Schenkel, and the like filled the world 
with the question ‘What think ye of 
Christ?” And more lately questions con- 
cerning God, divine government and provi- 
dence, prayer, human responsibility, the 
Bible, the Church, inspiration, miracles, 
retribution have been forced on the pub- 
lic—no longer by the Church, but by the 
world—and the most heterogeneous views 
have been freely promulgated. 


But it would be a singular error to take 
the crude and loud utterances of those who 
most eagerly demand the public ear to be 
the representatives of the prevailing belief 
and the vital forces of society. It is always 
the function of the uneasy and unsettled to 
manifest their mental trouble and con- 
fusion, while the clear head, the tirm heart, 
and the settled faith have no occasion for 
noisy demonstrations. 

Urquestionably the manifold forms of 
doubt that have filled the ear of this gen- 
eration have produced their effect. But 
the Church holds on its work more vigor- 
ously than ever, conversions take place 
abundantly, robust and excellent forms of 
picty are developed, aud the great mass of 
praying Christians continue as they were. 
I once saw a flight of seventeen-year 
locusts. The whole air rang with their 
shrill rattle; the fruit and forest trees were 
loaded with them, as they plied their indus- 
trious work, puncturing the bark and de- 
positing their countless eggs. Many of the 
feebler twigs and some of the larger 
branches soon dropped off, But the noise 
passed away, and the orchards and the 
forests lived on in all their essential fruit- 
fulness and beauty. We knew, however, 
that in all probability the same process 
would occur again and again, with the same 
result. 

So in regard to these manifold forms of 
assault on the deep and permanent faith of 
the Church. There is a goodly company 
of thinking men who have kept pace with 
them, andin the full knowledge of them 
recognize the signal invalidity of the reason- 
ings and the untenableness of the positions. 
They are themselves made more Careful in 
their forms of statement perhaps and more 
cautious on questiovable puints; but they 
remain unshaken in their adherence to the 
faith once delivered to the saints. And 
when other men profess to be utterly afloat 
they cannot but remember the Saviour’s 
assurance, ‘‘If any man is willing to do the 
will of the Father, he shall know of the 
doctrine’; and that other deliberate but 
tremendous announcement of his: ‘‘ This 
is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men have loved dark- 
ness rather than light, becuuse their deeds 
were evil.” 

The faith which this great class of Chrie- 
tians have in a personal, present, sympa- 
thetic, guiding, and governing God is as 
complete as though a great multitude of 
men were not laboring to remand him out 
of all relation to human life. Nor do they 
see historically any reason fur disputing 
the strong affirmation of Bacon: ‘‘ None 
deny that there is a God but those for 
whom it maketh that there were no God.” 
They gratefully appreciate the careful and 
abundant observations of the Bastians and 
the Tyndalls in the discernment of facts, 
while they see clearly the invalidity of 
many of their reasonings and the imperti- 
nent inconsistency and arbitrary ground- 
lessness of some of their dicta. And, in 
looking forth on this wonderful system— 
this cosmos—with its material order, its 

physical life, and its rational being in all 
the vast uniformities, and varieties, and in- 
finite and delicate relations, dependences, 
aod adaptations, as well as when they 
look into their own souls, they say with- 
out hesitation that the attempt to escape 
an Infinite Intelligence, or even to trace all 
these things ov the evidence offered, back to 
some ‘‘ sea-slime” or some ‘‘ cosmic gas,” 
with its ‘‘ latent” Shakespeares, Raphaels, 
and Platos, is the thinnest bubble ever 
blown by man or boy. And if they do not 
care, with Mivart, to call natural selection 
‘*# puerile doctrine,” they fully recognize 
the fitness of the rebuke adminis- 
tered by Virchow to those who de- 
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A great company of men still firmly cling 





liberately substitute hypothesis for fact, 
The ascription of all *‘ potency” to matter 
they know to be as thoroughly wnscientific 
as the denial of the conscious functions of 
spirit. Huxley’s assertion that men are sen- 
tient automata they know to be as baseless 
as Spencer's more elaborate argument to 
disprove human freedom, which has been 
well shown by Dr. Thomas Hill and others 
to be quadruply “ false” and ‘‘ monstrous.” 

This class of Christians entertain no doubt 
of God’s effectual government and guiding 
Providence; and they hold that all the ob- 
jections rest ultimately on the weakness 
and inadequacy of human comprehension, 
the difficulty of conceiving and believing 
a Being so high above all human standards 
and resources. 

In regard to the answer of prayer, they 
see no more difficulty that God should work 
back of and by means of the powers of 
Nature to do the specific thing desired 
than that ahuman and finite being should 
use those same natural agencies, some- 
times in protracted complication, to gain 
some specitic end or grant some particular 
request. And for miracles, it seems to 
them as simple and easy for the Infinite 
Will to interpose and suspend the effect 
of agiven natural force as it is for the 
finite will continually to interpose and sus- 
pend the effect, for example, of gravita- 
tion. At the same time, they hold that 
miracles belong to the introduction, and 
not tothe continuance of religion. 


The divine truth and authority of the 
Scriptures they have seen too thoroughly 
tested in their own and others’ experience 
to leave room for a doubt. When Miss 
Martineau and others loudly proclaim that 
the force of Christianity is coming rapid- 
ly to an end, they simply point toits steady 
progress and the daily increasing host of 
converts. And as tothe reality of conver- 
sion and the fruits of the Spirit, they hold 
that, in view of the facts of history, past 
and present, a caviller may as well deny 
the movement of the glaciers or the exist- 
ence of the Alps. 

This sume class of Christians have un- 
shaken confidence in the Scriptures, fairly 
understood and interpreted honestly, in ac- 
cordance with the book's own method, 
style, and spirit. Very many of them, in- 
deed, see no valid reason as yet for under- 
standing the narrative of creation otber- 
wise than as an admirable statement of the 
consecutive facts in as intelligible a form as 
could be adopted for popular and universal 
apprehension, and on a scale so brief as 
to average one or two millions of years 
(according to the scientists) to each verse. 
After careful examination, they agree with 
Professor Benjamin Pierce that the chapter 
contains evidence of ‘‘perfection of thought 
and adaptation to man,” and with Pro- 
fessor J. D. Dana that ‘‘ it is both true and 
divine”; and they all hold that, if scientific 
men would make successful assaults upon 
the truthfulness of the Bible, they must 
themselves make more truthful statements 
than those of Professor Draper, when he 
affirms that ‘‘the sacred, the revealed 
sciencesaw in the Almighty only a gigantic 
man,” and otbers like it. 

They accept an atonement whereby God 
is just and the justifier of the believer; and 
a regeneration that is more than reforma- 
tion. In regard to future retribution, they 
unhesitatingly take ground that no objec- 
tions of human feeling or speculation can 
determine a question of fact that is neither 
subject to human control nor the object ot 
human knowledge; and that the Word of 
God cannot, by any fair means, be emptied 
of the doctrine while Nature itself holds out 
no relief from it. 

This same great class of Christians be- 
lieve in a Church for which Christ laid 
down a busis of fundamental doctrine, 
with ordinances and discipline. They are 
not prepared to eliminate any of these 
elements, for the sake of ‘‘ charity,” hold- 
ing that no Christian charity can dispense 
with Christ and his commands. They do 
not propose to labor for any unity of the 
Church, which is “‘ but the unity of chaos”; 
nor are they quite prepared to hold, with 
the Rev. Dr. Jenkinson, of the Mew Re- 
public, that nothing is essential to Obris- 
tianity which can be denied without absurd- 
ity.” To them a Broad Church is too 
suggestive of the ‘‘ broad way.” On the 
contrary, they will maintain a church built 





specifically on the works and words of 
Jesus Christ, and they are so sure that the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against such 
achurch that with it they are willing to 
cast in their lot here and hereafter. 

In short, while recognizing the great 
Scriptuve principle ‘‘to prove all things 


‘and hold fast that which is good,” they 
maintain that nothing can be ‘“ proved” 


except by first “holding fast”; that we 
are not to be proving the same things over 
and over, but may at length consider some 
things as fairly proved, and to be held fast 
as good, yea, ‘‘very good.” And among 
these they find the old landmarks of the 
Christian faith, by which a great and 
blessed company have safely guided their 
way through the temptations, trials, and 
duties of life and have gone home to 
Heaven. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





“COME, LORD JESUS!” 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Wuen THe INDEPENDENT completes its 
faithful service for ‘‘a whole generation,” 
it is fitting that its oldest regular contrib- 
utors should claim aplace in its jubilee 
issue; and I know of no theme more in- 
spiring for the auspicious occasion than 
the one suggested by the apostolic prayer, 
“Come, Lord Jesus!” Into the current 
controversy about a pre-millennial or a 
post-millennial advent I do not propose to 
enter. My own creed on that pointisa 
very simple one. I firmly believe that at 
some future time our triimphant Lord 
shall come again “‘ in the clouds of Heaven” 
with great power and glory; but of that 
day and hour knoweth no man. 

What interests me the most deeply is the 
immediate spiritual advent of Jesus Christ 
into the hearts of men. While the students 
of prophecy are contending about a future 
personal advent, the prayer of every one 
who believes in the sovereign power of 
Christ to save souls, to purify society, and 
to set up his kingdom in human hearts 
should be: ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus! Come 
quickly!” When our Lord closed his brief 
earthly ministry he promised to be with 
his people. Not in bodily form is he 
with them, as when he trod the streets of 
Jerusalem or the strand of Gennesureth; 
but his presence is just as real and as actu- 
al. It is a spiritual presence; for Christ 
came to establish a spiritual kingdom. 
He was as really with Paulin the prison- 
cell at Rome as he had been with Peter on 
the Sea of Galilee. In the one case he was 
seen and felt by faith; in the other case he 
was visible to the outward eye. Heis as 
really in the death chamber of a dying 
saint as he was in the hall of Pontius 
Pilate. If that glorious truth be denied, or 
even belittled, then are his redeemed 
children orphaned of their most blessed 
hope. 

That loving promise ‘‘I will come to 
you” has had already a great many fulfill- 
ments. It will have many more before 
the final consummation. Christ comes in 
spiritual power whenever his Gospel gains 
a victory. It was not Paul who conquered 
at Lystra or subdued the idolaters in 
Corinth; but Jesus who inspired his tongue 
and gave supernatural power to his words. 
‘Not I,” is the modest apostle’s confession 
—‘‘not I, but Christ, that liveth in me.” 
That same Divine Saviour was actually 
present in all the early triumphs of the 
cross. He was with Jerome in the cavern 
of Bethlehem; he touched the lips of 
Chrysostom with fire; he moved the pen of 
Augustine to write the wonderful autobiog- 
taphy of the ‘* Confessions.” 

Jesus Christ wasin the ‘upper cham- 
ber” on the Day of Pentecost. A few days 
previous he had been there visibly, break- 
ing bread with his disciples. He was there 
again, in spirit, Jesus Christ came to 
earth witha mighty revolutionary power 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
What we call the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was a new advent of our Lord. There 
was fresh Epiphany. I as much believe 
that he led Martin Luther to the church- 
doors of Wittenberg, hammer in hand, to 
nail up the immortal theses, as that he 
led a certain blind man ‘‘ out of the town,” 
to be restored to sight. Europe and nearly 
the whole globe was lying in the midnight 
of superstition. Luther, Zwingli, and Me- 
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lancthon did not scatter that darkness; it 
was the shining of Christ Jesus into the 
hearts of men. It was in a certain fashion 
a spiritual resurrection of the Redeemer, 
who had been ‘crucified afresh” and 
buried up under a mass of error, ignorance, 
and abominable corruption. 

Jesus Christ came again to earthas a 
liberator when his servants, Clarkson and 
Wilberforce, carried through the edict of 
emancipation. Then he unbound the cap- 
tive and bade the oppressed go free. 
When Jobn Howard let the daylight into 
the dungeons Christ came anew—‘‘ open- 
ing prison-doors” and cleansing the habita- 
tions of cruelty, What was it but an 
advent of Jesus that organized the first 
movement of modern missions to the 
heathen? And when I have visited an 
asylum for instructing poor idiots, me- 
thought that the dear Master was again on 
earth, as of old, casting out the evil spirits 
of ignorance, sensuality, and brutisbness 
and adding new powers of service to God 
from the realms of seeming nonentity. In 
short, every genuine revival of pure relig- 
ion, every season of spiritual quickening, 
every substantial reformation from drunk. 
enness, vice, and soul-destroying iniquities 
is just a new coming of the Divine Light 
and Life. Every such ‘‘ work of grace” 
is in answer to the prayer ‘‘Come, Lord 
Jesus!” 

While I was preparing this article I 
happened to open, for the first time, a dis- 
course of the Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son (of Brighton) on ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Second Advent.” He says in that dis- 
course: ‘‘There are many comings of 
Christ. He came in the flesh as a medi- 
atorial presence. Christ came, a spiritual 
presence, when the Holy Ghost was given. 
Christ comes now in every signal mani- 
festation of redeeming power. Any great 
reformation of morals «and religion is a 
coming of Christ. He will come at the 
end of the world, when the spirit of all 
these comings will be concentrated.” And 
then he adds that ‘‘the Early Church was 
not deceived in expecting Christ in their 
own day. He did come, ’though not in 
the way they expected.” 

And now, if the Lord directs our hearts 
into the love of God and into the patient 
waiting and looking for our Saviour, we 
may have glorious visits from him. If 
we fervently call for him, with the right 
spirit, he will not delay his coming. If 
we keep his commandments and live 
very singlv for him, he will abide with 
us. 

For one, I am not an hundredth part as 
anxious about the future personal advent 
of Jesus the KingasI am that he should 
come at once to us in blessed manifesta- 
tions of his presence and power. If the 
chariot-wheels of his final triumph sball 
roll over your slumbering dust and mine, 
brethren, su let it be. But we need him 
now. Our day and stewardship will soon 
be over. The readers of this very jour- 
nal for the last thirty years may not 
live through another human generation. 
Our fitsh and our hearts should be 
crying out for the living Lord: ‘‘Come, 
Lord Jesus! Come quickly!” 

There is many a parched-up church 
which may be tempted to use false meas- 
ures for curing its spiritual drought. It 
may resort to some doubtful experiment, 
or try some ‘‘new measures,” or send for 
some popular revivalist. But no evangel- 
ist, though be possess the gifts or the 
graces of a Moody, can revive a ehurch. 
OnE only can doit, and he is that Jesus 
whom Moody preaches. What every 
languishing church needs is a new advent 
of Christ into their hearts and lives. They 
must ‘‘ prepare the way of the Lord” by 
laying low the obstructions and Alling up 
the ‘‘valleys” of their own deficiencies. 
Many ‘‘crooked” things in their daily con- 
duct must be made straight. A thorough 
humbling of themselves before God and a 
putting away of sin are indispensable. 
“Thy Kingdom come!” is a searching, 
revolutionary petition, when it is honestly 
presented. Finney’s favorite text for cold, 
fruitless churches used to be: ‘Break up 
your fallow ground; for it is time to seek 
the Lord till he come.” He will come to 
every church and to every soul which 

will cast out its idols and make room for 
him. We must pray with our lives, as well 





as with our lips, if we would secure the 
advent of him who is as an overflowing 
shower of blessings. For him let our 
souls be yearning. For him let our lamps 
be burning. Thecrying need of the hour 
is: Christ made visible in a pure, active, holy 
Church. Even so, come, Lord Jesus! 





CHRISTIAN ASSURANCE, AND HOW 
TO GET IT. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





(Mr. Haut accompanies this article with 
the following pleasant note]: 
To THE Ep1tor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I congratulate you en the an- 
niversary you celebrate. Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT has done good service for education, 
freedom, peace, and religion. May its 
course be ever onward, worthy of its past 
history and of its name—independent of 
mere fashion, and mammon worship, and 
sectarianism, and the prejudices both of 
the few and the many; a champion of 
truth and pioneer of progress. 

Newman HALt, 


Many Christian people live in constant 
fear. They are not sure they are right, do 
not feel they are saved, and dread to die. 
Some consider this a mark of humility. 
Assurance of salvation may be associated 
with humility; but it may also arise from 
ignorance, unbelief, and spiritual sloth. 
The full confideove of others may be pre- 
sumption; but it may be the fruit of hum- 
ble reliance on God. It is certain that 
eternal life is promised to all who believe. 
Pardon, adoption, the divine favor, 
Heaven ure pledged to all who accept 
Jesus as Lord. But may I personally share 
this? The apostles did. Moreover, they 
extended the same hope to others. Paul 
speaks of the crown laid up not for him 
only, but for all those who love the appear- 
ing of Christ; and John speaks of others 
besides apostles when he says: ‘‘ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God. We know 
that when he shall appear we shall be like 
him.” Peter spesks of all Christians as 
‘begotten again to a lively hope of an in- 
heritance, incorruptible.” We are ex- 
horted to be ‘rejoicing in hope” and to 
“show the same diligence and the full 
assurance of hope.” All Christians, there- 
fore, may and should possess it. 

This assurance is not faith, though many 
confound one withthe other. It 1s 
often said ‘‘] have no faith,” when the 
meaning is ‘‘I do not feel sure I am 
saved.” A drowning man saved by a 
strong swimmer may be certainly in the 
way of being saved, though he may be full 
of terror, A patient who is skillfully 
treated may be recovering, though he may 
think himself getting worse. Putting him- 
self under the care of the doctor is the faith 
that cures; not his own feelings about it. 

Yet the assurance of hope is a very de- 
sirable attainment. It will help usin the 
battle against temptation. We take ‘for 


-a@ helmet the hope of salvation.” We shall 


better bear the trials of life when we know 
that these light afflictions work out for us 
an eternal weight of glory, We shall be 
fortified for suffering when assured that 
‘“we have in Heaven a better, even an en- 
during substance.” We shall be more 
likely to be useful to others when our re- 
ligion is attractive by the happiness it con- 
fers on us even now. Assurance is not 
necessary to our reaching our heavenly 
home; but it is necessary to our enjoyment 
as we journey. 

The writer rose very early one morning 
in a deep valley of Tyrol. It was still 
dark and the keen mountain air was bit. 
terly cold. He began a long and steep 
ascent through the thick shadows. Very 
gloomy and tedious seemed the way. Pres- 
ently the summit of the Ortler Spitz 
caught the rays of the rising sup, and its 
domes of snow, blushing red, sent down its 
gluddening rays into the deep gorge below. 
Now the nature of the journey was alto- 
gether changed. Looking up to that bright 
region, all the way was transfigured, and 
the traveler went on rejoicing. It was like 
the full assurance of hope. Then from 
the deepest valley of humiliation is heard 
the song: 


“ Away with our sorrow and fear, 
Believers shall soon be at home 
The city of saints shall appear, 
The day of eternity come.” 





How can we attain tothis? Some seek 
it by introvision, They try to discover the 
nature of their inward experience. Have 
they the right sort and amount of repent- 
ance? Is their faith sound? Is their love 
sincere, disinterested, fervent? Have they 
an inward witness of the Spirit, consisting 
of a mysterious persuasion of their ac- 
ceptance with God? 

Another method is given, as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. They are told (cb. vi, vs. 
10, 11) that God is not unrighteous to for- 
get their work and labor of love in minis- 
tering to the saints; and then the writer, 
says: ‘‘And we desire that every one of 
you do show the same diligence to the full 
assurance of hope unto the end.” In these 
words he exhorts all the Hebrew Christians 
to do what some of them had done; to be 
diligent in works and labors of love— 
‘the same diligence” which had just been 
commended. They were to persevere in 
such diligent labors to the end of life, be- 
cause in such active service for Christ they 
would perseveringly and habitually enjoy 
the ‘‘ full assurance of hope.” This, then, is 
a divinely ordained method of obtaining 
assurance—viz., diligence in good works. 

The two are mutually and necessarily 
connected. It is not an arbitrary law 
that diligent workers shall be joyful in 
hope; but it is a necessity in the very na- 
ture of things. The next verse speaks of 
being not slothful; but followers of those 
who by faith and patience inherit the 
promises. The saints in glory got there 
in the exercise of faith and patience, 
While following them along the same road, 
itis netural we should be cheered by the 
hope of reaching the same home, If 1 
am anxious to reach the top of a mountain, 
when am I mostlikely to be happy in the 
hope of the glorious landscape it com- 
mands? Surely not when I am giving 
way to indolence, weariness, or despair; 
but when I am making most progress in 
overcoming the difficulties of the ascent. 
If lam engaged to do a certain work for 
a certain reward, 1 am most likely to be 
hopeful as to securing the prize when I 
am diligent in the work on the completion 
of which depends the bestowal of that 
prize. Therefore, when most diligent in 
Christian work I shall be most likely to be 
joyful in Christian hope. 

Besides, working is the surest sign of 
life. How can I best be assured of sal- 
vation but by present evidences of 
it? Salvation is deliverance from sin 
and consecration of heart and life 
to the service of God. Therefore, 
actual service for God is the best evidence 
of the fact of such salvation having been 
bestowed. Instead, therefore, of long and 
anxious scrutiny of inward symptoms, is it 
not better to be engaged in actual service? 
Suppose a steam engine were suspected of 
being out of order. One method of set- 
tling the question would be to examine 
minutely every valve and binge and piston 
and wheel. This might take a long time, 
and not be satisfactory. But suppose the 
furnace was lighted, and steam was got up, 
and the engine set agoing. If it worked 
evenly and well, there would be the best 
proof that it was in good condition. A 
man has fallen into the water, and is taken 
out unconscious. Efforts are put forth to 
restore him. Very anxious are the in- 
quiries as to his continued vitality. To 
settle the point, the pulse is felt, a vein is 
opened, a thermometer applied. But see! 
He moves, he rises, be speaks, This is the 
best proof that be lives. 

A hypochondriac in his chamber studies 
various medical books, and compares his 
symptoms with what he reads. He imag- 
ines he is affected first with one disease, 
then with another. His finger on his 
pulse, his watch before him, he tries to 
settle the important question. 


’Tis a point I long to know, 
Oft it causes anxious thought; 
Shall I quit this room or no, 
Am Lilloram! not? 


Fire! Fire! The flames lick the window- 
panes. The house isablaze. Ina moment 
our friend starts from his couch, runs 
down-stairs, and helps to quench the 
flames. He works, and, therefore, is well. 

Just so let the anxious investigator into 
his soul’s condition leave his probing in- 
struments and stethoscope, and set to work 
for Christ. Go and shed a tear with that 
broken-hearted widow; go and help yonder 





starving household; try and reclaim that 
staggering drunkard, that poor, wandering 
sister; gather those outcast, ragged children, 
and train them for earth and Heaven. Cease 
to try to be happy, but labor to make others 
so, and then, before you know it, you will 
be happy yourself. The fact of being in 
practical sympathy with Christ, making his 
interests your own, caring for bis friends, 
ministering to his saints, endeavoring to 
reconcile his foes, this will be the best 
evidence of actual life, and while showing 
such diligence in the work and labor of 
love you will, without directly trying to 
cultivate it, find yourself animated by the 
full assurance of hope. It is when the 
river struggles most with obstacles, and 
throws up the sweat of its great agony, 
that it appears in its chief beauty and is 
spapned by the rainbow. It is when the 
labor of love is most active that the lark 
soars the highest and the nightingale pours 
forth his most rapturous songs. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Re 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, THE PREACHER. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Cuurcues, like homes, have an atmos- 
phere. In many city churches it is an in- 
hospitable atmosphere, into which the 
poor and the homeless very rarely venture to 
enter. It must to-day be a strange, sad sight 
to the Divine Jesus, who, when. he was on 
earth, chose to bea carpenter and one of 
the common people, to see in how many 
splendid temples builded to his name these 
same people are now coldly and emphatic- 
ally shut out. This is not true of Trinity 
Church, Boston. Its large galleries are en- 
tirely given up to free seats; while below 
every Sabbath hundreds of strangers are 
most kindly welcomed. The most favored 
pewholder, unless he reaches bis seat by 
such a moment—not one later—is likely to 
find it filled with strangers. To show the 
slightest irritation at the fact would be to 
put himself outside of the atmosphere of 
the house of worship which is his spiritual 
home. This gentle warmth of welcome is 
apparent in the manner of the ushers. 
They do not approach you asif you were 
an intruder, to be endured and tucked into 
the worst seat in the house; but as if you 
were a guest, whom they are glad to re- 
ceive and for whom they have plenty of 
room, This one fact is enough to make a 
church a well-spring of good to the multi- 
tudes. It is atemple of refuge in a weary 
land, into whose peace the lowliest pil- 
grim is glad to enter. This is remarkable 
in Trinity Church, one of the eldest, and, 
left to itself, one of the most exclusive 
communions in the self-conscious old town 
of Boston. It is due to the spirit of its 
pastor, infused into the hearts and actions 
of his people. He might turn his back and 
go elsewhere; but he could never suffer in 
a church where he preached the slightest 
discourtesy to the humblest stranger. An- 
other noticeable fact in Trinity Church is 
the large number of young men in the con- 
gregution; the large number who remain to 
partake of the holy communion. This has 
came to be a remarkable sight in any 
American city. It is the more remarkable 
in a church which offers no sensational 
inducements for a young man to enter it. 
If he does not come to it through associa. 
tion, he comes because he is drawn by the 
strong, sweet Christianity of the friend 
who speaks to him from the pulpit. The 
servant of God and of his brethren who 
has this power to draw young men within 
the sound of his voice, inside the pale of 
his influence, finds himself, above every- 
thing, a missionary in his own land. 

The pastor of Trinity Church does not 
advertise. You read no reportorial repeti- 
tions of his sermons, thickly studded with 
brackets, enclosing at oft-repeated inter- 
vals [Great applause]. He does not send 
every week for a young reporter, as did 
another Boston ‘“‘divine.” Nor, like that 
“« divine,” discuss the ‘‘ points” of his ser- 
mons as he would any article of,traffic, on 
‘pure business principles,” till he drove 
the young man in contempt from the 
‘‘Evangelical” fold, out into the wilder- 
ness ef ‘‘free thought.” The face of 
the pastor of Trinity does not gaze 
upon you from any shop-window amid the 
thousand and one photographs of public 
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entertainers. Yet with the man and wo- 
man of long purse and pedigree come the 
sick and halt, the lonely, the sad, the 
‘hungry people” to “Trinity.” It is the 
Temple of the Beautiful, bringing the re- 
pose of past centuries down to the vivid 
color of the present. They may not know 
this, these people; but they know it is the 
house of the Lord, their Father’s house, 
and that there is a place in it for them, 
where they may rest their weary spirits by 
the way. 

Phillips Brooks, if a saint, is not a saint 
without a body. Nor would it be easy for 
any one to see in him a successor of those 
early Latin fathers whose chief pride 
seemed to lie in pointing to the wretched 
tabernacles of parcbment-skin and bones in 
which their equally attenuated spirits dwelt. 
He looks as if he honored the house he 
lives in as the fit mortal home for an im- 
mortal soul. A man of powerful frame, 
over six feet in hight, a stranger re- 
ceives from him at once the impression 
of immense constitutional vitality, of 
strength without rudeness, of health with- 
out grossness, of sympathy without weak- 
ness—of combined power, sensibility, spir- 
ituality, harmony. Past youth, about his 
features still hovers somewhat of the radi- 
ance of that divine boyhood, that child- 
hood of the heart, which even iu age never 
wholly fades out from the finest faces. 
You say of him: Here is one consecrated 
from birth, followed all his life by his 
mother’s prayers. 

I do not believe that any person whose 
mind is lying fallow for the truth can 
listen to Phillips Brooks preach a single 
sermon without receiving the impression 
that this man holds in his ministry the 
power to touch the dqgpest spring of feel- 
ing not only, but of conscience; in the 
consciousness of his listeners. What is 
this power? Is it ‘‘the power of preach- 
ing in his physique,” which he _ bim- 
self says in one of his Yale lectures 
‘*geems to be the power of one of the 
most striking preachers of our time.” 
No. Itis more than ‘‘ magnetism” pass- 
ing in swift currents from the preacher to 
the people. There is “red blood,” plenty 
of it, in the strong man towering before 
you. Its abounding tide bears through 
nerve and brain and spirit that vitality 
the lack of which lets truth, the most 
priceless, fall unsufficing, dead upon the 
hungriest heart. Here is life, energy, 
earnestness, all the blended powers that 
make dominating vitality. A prize-fighter 
might have them all; but he could not 
have that divine MORE that through the 
lips of this man descends and moves the 
souls of men. What is it? With the 
vague meaning with which so much refer- 
ring to the spiritual life is said one might 
declare: ‘‘It is the Holy Spirit.” Yes; but 
what are the human elements of manhood 
through which the Holy Spirit broods over 
the hearts of the people? First itis con- 
secration to the truth; then consecration 
to the people; then perception of what 
the people need. Because he perceives 
it, as they cannot, he knows what they 
need better than they know themselves. 
With the perception of the need comes 
sympathy with the needy; sympathy of 
that divine quality that filled the eyes of 
our Lord with tears when he gazed down 
upon Jerusalem. It is that sympathy 
which is charity for human weakness; but 
love also for human nature. It springs 
from the closest kinship with human want; 
but equally from that supremacy of spirit 
which, holding want, weakness, passion in 
abeyance, welds all into the moral strength 
of Christian character. 

‘* Speaking the truth in love is the golden 
tex! to write in the books where you keep 
the names of your people,” says this conse- 
crated man. Always speaking the truth in 
love, he speaks it equally with clearest 
perception, with utter consecration to the 
service of bis fellows, to the service of his 
Master. He does not preach « sect nor 
“the Church.” He does not preach him- 
self; nor io narrow parlance does he 
preach only ‘Christ crucified.” He 
preaches Corist glorified—the central fig- 
ure, the highest revelator of the perfect 
life. He preaches the beauty of holiness, 
applying it to every relation in human life, 
to every phase of human character. He 
preaches with a tenderness infinite, be- 





tenderness of strength for human weari- 
ness, for human weakness, for human 


want, even forthe human sinner. There- 
fore, beyond. most men is he the helper, 
the lover of human souls. 

Only the other day I read in a journal 
devoted to ‘‘ free thought ” this sentence: 

‘* «What sort of people outside of his own 
parish go chiefly to hear Phillips Brooks?’ 
I asked a Boston lady some years ago. 

“<The hungry people,’ she answered, 
with stress,” 

No more touching tribute ever came out 
of the world, out of the uneasy, revolting, 
unhappy world, than this, to a Christian 
minister. The little child instinctively 
clings to the hand of its lover, and as in- 
stinctively shrinks from even the smiling 
face that does not cover the pitying heart 
touched by the helpless appeal of childhood. 
So the hapless child of this world instinct- 
ively clings to the hand that perchance 
unconsciously feeds it with the bread of 
life. 

A man may be utterly sincere, utterly 
devoted, utterly consecrated in a way to 
his work; and yet so narrow may be his 
vision, so dry his sympathies, so dogmatic 
his spirit that his flawless theology, his 
pugilistic reproof, his ‘‘ hell-fire,” beyond a 
little surface fright, does not move, much 
less ‘‘convert,” anybody. One thing be- 
sides consecration is necessary: that is, a 
manhood worthy to be consecrated. The 
lover of the soul, who, like his Master, 
lives for his brethren, is the only real 
pastor. He only touches the deepest 
spriogs in the human breast. Do you 
wonder? Did youever think that the lone- 
liest thing in all this throbbing universe is 
this human soul. Think of its capacity 
for love, for longing, for loss. Think of 
its fragmentary life upon this sphere; of 
the awful poise of its last moment as it 
starts forth alone on its unknown, eternal 
flight. Is it strange that the men and the 
women who, sealed by sacred experience, 
sanctified by suffering, go down through 
great depths of life to touch this soul 
with the infinite pity that is the infin- 
ite tenderness of supernal love, are beloved 
by the soul? Among living preachers 
Phillip Brooks is pre-eminently a seeker 
and a lover of the soul. He loves the soul 


| not because it is clad in purple and fine 


linen; not because it is strong and wise; 
pot because it wears beauty and the radi- 
ance of youth. He loves it often because it 
is despised and rejected of men; because 
it is the lonely, suffering, infinite thing 
that it is; as infinite in its capacity for 
growth and for exalted happiness as in 
its capacity for sorrow, sin, and pain. He 
says in an Easter sermon: ‘‘ Every stroke 
of sorrow that issues into light and joy is 
God putting into your hand the key of that 
sorrow, to unlock it for all the poor souls 
whom you see approaching it through all 
your future life.” ‘This is what binds 
men’s lives most closely and most vitally 
together.” Andin a sermon on Huwili- 
ty: ‘‘Have you grown weary of looking 
for any signs of promise in this dull mass 
of fellow-men, and withdrawn yourself into 
some luxury of self-culture, feeling as if 
what you had were too good to be 
wasted upon such cretures as these 
sick and poor and ignorant? You must 
be rescued from this proud conceit; not 
simply by counting yourself lower, but by 
viluing more highly the spiritual natures 
of these fellow-men.” “Only he 
who dedicates himself to the spiritual 
service of his brethren simply because his 
Master tells him they are worth it comes 
to know how rich those natures of his 
brethren are, how richly they are worth 
the total giving of himself to them.” I 
leave it to others, who will find it a con- 
genial occupation, to define the rank of 
Phillips Brooks as a scholar, a thinker, a 
theologian. The world, bristling with 
theology, is poor, alas! how poor, in 
spirituality. The man whose mental 
activity is all in his opinions confronts us 
everywhere. The sectarian, the church- 
man supremely overpowers us with the 
pomp of his presence, the ponderous 
weight of his arguments. The teacher 
with deep spiritual insight, the servant, 
the saviour of his kind, through his over- 
flowing love and consecration to them, he 
is the rare aloe of the spiritual life. 











BY H. H. 


WITH wreaths of sbiving laurel 
Tue hero’s brow is bright ; 
Deep in the costly marble 
His battle names we write ; 
Who sings the patient thousands 
That won for bim each fight? 


The world rings with their praises 
Who conquer land and sea, 

By liues of speech electric 
Or roads where ships sail free ; 

Who sings the patient thousands 
That wrought each bolt and key ? 


With reverent love we rescue, 
Though ceuturies despoil, 

The statues and the pictures 
Of artists’ sacred toll ; 

Who sings the patient thousands 
That ground their stone and oil ? 


O men of sturdy muscle, 
By them the world grows fair; 
The nameless patient thousands, 
Who in no glory share ; 
But unto toil and danger 
Daily their bosoms bare ; 


The noble, patient thousands ! 

O careless world and blythe, 
Be grateful and unloosen 

Each needless chain and withe, 
And give them of your triumphs 

Their just and honest tithe ! 





A WORD IN BEHALF OF OP- 
PRESSED RULERS. 





BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL. D, 





OFFICIAL courage is rarer than rubies. 
A constant fear of the appointing power 
paralyzes tongue and hand when truth and 
honor demand speech and action. Our 
officials are not bad men; but they are 
cowards (exceptis eacipiendis). If they had 
the inward desire of their hearts gratified, 
law would be enforced and crime pun- 
ished. When they tell you that rowdyism 
and drunkenness should be squelched, 
they are not hypocrites. They mean what 
they say. They do not object to the theory 
of law and order; but they object to being 
dynamically connected with the theory. 
The cat ought to be tintinnabulate; but 
excuse me from hanging the bell. Such 
is the language of their mouse like souls. 
Where there is danger to political hopes or 
risk of no re-election, a lousy sot has more 
power over them than the Ten Command- 
ments. Avy loud-mouthed demagogue can 
make their hands tremble so that they can- 
not sign a warrant or commitment. But 
they are not bad men. It is not wicked- 
ness that does this. It is sheer fear. 
They are not rogues, who deserve 
to be sent to Sing Sing; but they are 
nervous weaklings, who need treatment 
with tonics under kind, judicious, mat- 
ronly nurses. There is one department in 
our governments] system lacking. We 
should have acorps of able-bodied nurses 
(females are better than males, because 
more sympathetic), whose duty it would 
beto prepare our officials for their day’s 
work by careful vertebral friction. Then 
let all official business be done in the morn- 
ing, before the system begins to weaken. 
If by this or some equally available pro- 
cess we could make our New York officials 
brave men, we should have a city brilliant 
with order and virtue. They are of 
splendid material, and it would show if 
they were not such miserable cowards. It 
is a pity that such admirable men should 
so suffer from one little defect. 

A case to illustrate. On May 24th, 1878, 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
arrested a man for selling liquor without a 
license. On May 28th he applied for a 
license, which, however, was refused. The 
man was sentenced by a brave judge (one 
of the eacipiendi) to imprisonment. An 
excise commissioner immediately sends to 
the governor a certificate that the man ap- 
plied for his license in March; and the gov- 
ernor pardoned him, the officers in New 
York, meanwhile, keeping him out of jail 
while the pardon was being secured. Now,do 
not think for a moment that the excise com- 
missioner lied, for the application (rejected) 
made on May 28th was written on a piece of 
paper dated March. No, my puritanical 
friend, we do not call that lying in New 
York. This excise commissioner is a man 
of high moral instincts and would like to 


see an orderly city. He is a model of every 
virtue in bis family and private life. But 
he sharesin the prevailing official epidemic. 
Tom Doyle frightened him. And Tom 
Doyle frightened the officers who kept him 
out of jail. And if the governor and mayor 
do not look into this matter of the excise 
commissioner, you may set it down that 
Tom Doyle frightens them too. For 
Tom Doyle is a mighty power. He rep- 
resents 9,000 rumselling bugaboos, at the 
mention of whose names the knees of office 
smite togetber and the official heart is in 
the official throat. 

Now, is not an official in New York to 
be pitied? Ought he not to have our sym- 
pathy, rather than our blame? What right 
have we, the voters, to put men into such 
disagreeable positions? It is, then, as an 
act of common decency toward the officers 
of government, an act of Christian kind- 
ness toward weak nerves, that I propose to 
my fellow-citizens that we immediately re 
lease our officials from all other duties than 
the reception of their salaries. 

New YORK Oiry. 





THE UNION OF ALL AMERICA, 
BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 
J. 











THE last proofs corrected by Charles 
Sumner, it is said, were the sheets that 
contnined his ‘‘ Prophetic Voices Concern- 
ing America.” It was a fitting ending of 
a life devoted to the removal of the only 
impediment in his own portion of the con- 
tinent against the fulfillment of those 
prophecies. The consideration of that high 
theme may well enter into the columns of 
a journal on the celebration of its thirtieth 
anniversary, which has been famous from 
its first issue as an advocate of the broad- 
est treatment of national ideas, and fullest 
enforcement of human rights by the 
National Government. The scope of all 
these voices, so carefully selected, from 
the ancient sibyls and seers, who knew not, 
save in their guesses and hopes, the exist- 
ence of this continent, down to those who, 
when the land was opened, as the Latin 
said it would be, burst forth in song and 
story, was always and solely America; 
not a part of it, not a nation init, not its 
eastern or western shore, not its north or 
south, not anything shcrt of the whole 
American Continent. From Seneca to Sir 
Thomas Moreand Bishop Berkeley, whether 
ealled Atlantis or Utopia, it was the whole 
vast, unknown, and unoccupied continent 
that filled the vision of their faith and 
wrought itself into immortal words. 

These prophecies have been in part ful- 
filled. Atlantis has been discovered; Utopia 
has been established. Imperfect in attain- 
ment it is perfect inidea. No statesman can 
dream a better form of government than 
that devised nearly a hundred years ago, 
and launched forth under the leadership of a 
statesman who remains now, these over a 
hundred years since he first came to the 
front, unparalleled as a founder of states, 
Dean Stanley, in his address to the Methodist 
clergy of New York, said John Wesley re- 
deemed a century that had been considered 
barren. Certainly, had his mind turned to 
the land where he was speaking, as well as 
to the church to which he was speaking, he 
would have seen another personage which 
redeemed the eighteenth century from 
barreness. Washington’s whole life, like 
that of Wesley’s, was spent within the limits 
of that century. Wesley, born almost thirty 
years before him, died only six before 
him. The one began the century with 
only its first three years having gone by; 
the other died only a few days before its 
last month expired. From June, 1708, to 
December, 1799, these two lives existed. 
‘*A genius for godliness” had Wesley, as 
Stanley quoted; no less a genius for gov- 
ernment had Washington. Each con- 
fronted the old system, religious and the 
political, out of which each sprang. Each 
organized a new system of the old, that 
did not destroy, but enlarge and elevate 
the old. Each was a divine developer of 
the two-fold Divine Idea in regard to man; 
the one that which concerns this world, 
the other that which concerns the world to 
come. Frederick, as the restorer of old 
paths, made that century famous only af- 





ter the old Cesarean sort; Napoleon 
closed it with his thunderings against the 
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old Cesarean sort, only to rebuild the 
ruins he had made after a more Cesarean 
manner. It was dry, indeed, in British 
annals, giving no marvelous name to its lit- 
erature, its arms, its politics, and its church. 
Yet it was most famous among centuries 
in the two chief antagonists of ite arms 
and its church—Wesley and Washingten. 
Both were of British blood and birth, for 
Virginia was more British when Washing- 
ton was born than Canada is now, or even 
than London itself was then, as Thack- 
eray, in his “ Virginians,” no less than 
all contemporaneous history, clearly shows, 
Both built out of British ideas in church 
and state a new state anda new church, 
that better expressed the original concep- 
tion of the British nature in its political and 
religious instincts than any system could 
do uponitsown soil and fettered by its 
own ancestral bonds. In America one 
sees the full pluy of both of these minds 
and wills; and ia America to-day alone— 
but not in all America. 


This limitation of Washington’s idea 
must be peacefully removed, and all the 
continent must accept the constitution of 
1789, before the prophecies seen of old and 
summed up by Sumner shall have complete 
fulfillment, 

It is with no disparagement of our ante- 
Washington period that we limit our 
thought to his day and work. The pre- 
paration for that triumph was long and 
severe. It began at Plymouth Rock. It 
was fed by Huguenot and Hollander, by 
Quaker and Baptist,by Puritan and Church- 
man, by every sort of element, from every 
kind of u nationality ; but it was controlled 
and molded by the Cromwellian force 
that, repressed in England, broke forth in 
New England, and bas never ceased since 
the hour of i's advent to direct and govern 
the national idea. 

Soon after Grant took Nashville an auc- 
tioneer was selling engravings, of an even- 
ing, in that city. As his clerk handed 
him up apicture, be began: ‘‘ Here, gentle- 
men, 1s a very find engraving of—” ‘“‘What 
is it?” he whispers to his clerk below. 
‘The Landing of the Pilgrims,” he whis- 
pers buck. ‘‘Ohb! yes,” he exclaims—‘‘of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims. We all know 
when they landed here last February.”’ Of 
course, he meant it for an suctioneer’s 
joke; but it was avery earnest truth. It 
was, indeed, the Pilgrims of 1620 that 
landed in Nashville in 1862, It had taken 
them two hundred and forty-two years to 
reach that spot. They came to stay. Their 
idea had been shut out of the Southland 
by its adhesion to the opposite and bitterly 
hostile idea (or notion, rather; for nothing 
untrue can be an idea) of the subordina- 
tion of man to man, and only centuries 
could give it the victory. That incident 
shows at a glance what remained after 
Washington for the emancipation of his 
own plan and purpose, and how need- 
ful were Sumner, Lincoln, and Grant to 
the filling up of that which remained be. 
hind; tothe making it possible for Amer- 
ica to fulfill the dreams and desires of the 
wise men of the East—nay, rather, the 
purposes of Almighty God, ‘‘ which he 
hath purposed in all the earth.” 

But that prophecy cannot prove true ex- 
cept certain conditions that are not yet sat- 
istied be fulfilled. What do they testify to? 
One government, free, equal, fraternal; one 
flag; one domain. America has now three 
flags floating over its northern hemisphere; 
and including its central islands three or 
four more. Leaving these latter out of 
present consideration, though they cannot 
be left out of the complete settlement of 
the problem, the other three flags that cov- 
er its continent must be one. There is only 
one that they can be. Two of these are 
purely American flags; one is European. 
T we have won their rigbt to exist on this soil, 
on bloody and honorable fields; the other 
claims it as a conquered or discovered ter- 
ritory. Two represent an autonomy of 
their own; one, a dependency on a law-mak- 
ing power elsewhere. The very display 
now going forward in one-third of the con- 
tinent over the accession to its seat of vice- 
royalty is precisely identical with like dis- 
plays when the king of Spain sent his vice- 
king to our southern neighbor to rule over 
them, after the dictates of his foreign and 
royal will. They are not autonomous, 


brothers there bad their real chief, the 
lately successful leader, Sir John McDon- 
ald, been installed as president in tbe gov- 
ernment halls of Ottawa. Nor is the en- 
thusiasm a tithe, or a hundredth, or a 
thousandth, or a millionth what it would 
have been had their own man, elected by 
their own suffrages, been lifted to his de- 
served seat. Much as they revere the roy- 
al lady and her daughter, they will feel 
and show no such enthusiasm as Mexico 
did when her deliverer mounted her throne; 
as America did when Washington took his 
seat; as America will when her later Wash- 
ington shall return to her shores. 


The desire of the country has been in 
the direction of these prophetic voices. 
When the revolutionary war broke out, 
our first blow was aimed at our Northern 
border. Twenty years before, in the 
French and Indian War, that prepared the 
way for the War of Independence, we 
had, under the same instinct, seized on 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and con- 
tributed heavily to Wolfe’s success. It 
was needful to make one nation, even if 
that were still a foreign nation. When 
the American nation really began to be, in 
1776, its first effort was to obtain this re- 
luctant portion of the continent as its pos- 
session. No equal patience and persistence 
was exhibited in all the war to that evinced 
by Arnold and his troops cutting their way 
through mighty wildernesses from Portlund 
to Quebec, nor any superior valor to that 
displuyed by Montgomery before that well- 
bigb impregnable fortress, Had he reached 
the Hights of Abraham, as Wolfe had done, 
only a score of years before—not by fighting, 
but by strategy—he would have fallen, if 
fallen he had, like his great forerunner, in 
the arms of victory. 

But Canada was not to fall into the arms 
of America, as it had into those of England, 
by violence and blood. It was to come 
not as the Sabine women to Rome; but a 
willing bride, on the arm of her loving bus- 
band. 

Even as our fathers on the north side of 
the continent had sought by force to bring 
all above it under our flag, so our fathers 
on the southern side sought by violence to 
extend the American nationality in that 
direction. Yet, to our honor be it said 
that in all our acquisitions in this direc- 
tion only once have we sought success 
through war; and even then it was a treaty 
and a purchase that obtained the chiefest 
of our possessions. We bought Florida 
and Louisiana; we acquired large portions 
of Texas by grant. Austin, its first Ameri- 
can colonist, spent three years at the capi- 
tal of Mexico, and secured grants signed by 
no less than three different governments 
that in turn ruled that then revolutionary 
center, for the colonization of a tract two 
hundred miles square. Settlements were 
made all over this belt, and Santa Anna’s 
war with Texas was largely an invasion 
of vested rights, that had lasted almost a 
score of years. This very week, in this 
very territory, Judge Bell, «f Austin, born 
under the flag of Mexico and on the pa- 
tents issued to Austin, has confirmed the 
truth of this statement. 

But, if we did fight Mexico for Texas, 
we acquired all the rest of the territory 
she ceded by purchase. Two-thirds of 
her soil came under our flag in 1848, for all 
of which ample and satisfactory payment 
was given. 

But whatever may have been our effort 
in the past, no such effort should mark our 
movements in the future. Canada, like 
Scotland, has asserted her right to be. She 
has repelled the unlawful invader in two 
wars, and stands ready, if need be, to do 
it in a third and more. Mexico bas exhib- 
ited like valor, if not with like success, 
and should never be forced to a union by 
violence and arms. Such a union is no 
union. The reason why Ireland to this 
day so fiercely repels the embraces of En- 
gland is because England forced her to 
these embraces. Had she come of her 
own choice, as did Scotland, she would 
have been as proud of Gr ‘at Britain to-day 
as is every man born north of the Tweed. 
Fora quarter of a millennium, from Edward 
First to Henry Seventh, England tried to 
annex Scotland. How utterly she failed 
every boasted fleld of Scottish minstrelsy 











as would have been the act of our 


proudly tells. The astute Richmond saw 
that what was impossible to hate 
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might be possible to love. He married 
his daughter to Scotland’s king. Of that 
daughter came Mary the Lovely, and of 
her, in a dingy closet in the Edinburgh 
Castle, was born James the Sixth of Scot- 
land, to be the First of England. The 
“sister and daughter of Henry the Eighth 
thus effected a union that centuries of 
blood had failed to advance. Elizabeth’s 
will tallied with her grandfather’s purpose, 
and Great Britain became a union of a little 
island; but destined, through that union, 
to be dictator of the world. America, dis- 
covered a century before and settled by 
the Spanish, was often attempted to beset- 
tled under Elizabeth; but it was only first 
really settled under that monarch who had 
made the island one. Raleigh failed be- 
cause he tried too soon. But Capt. Smith 
and Governor Carver were children of the 
union, and so Great Britain, and not En- 
gland, began to be in America. 

AUBIIN, TEXAB, 








REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY 
YEARS. 


BY PROFESSOR DAVID SWING, 





To THE Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


THiRty years have brought to your IN- 
DEPENDENT what they bring to man—ma- 
turity of power. Your paper is now of 
age. It has become that old bird which 
can no longer be caught with chaff. 

The spirit of an anniversary is that of 
retrospection, and, as all who read your an- 
niversary number will look back over the 
thirty years, so must I in this letter recall 
my own local scenes of thirty years ago. 
Living on a farm which was thirty 
miles from Cincinnati and twenty miles 
north of the Ohio River, I was not 
disturbed much by any incursion of 


prevented by any morning paper from 
finding myself at work by six o’clock, in 
the summer time. A pro-slavery, anti- 


Sun, told us once a week all about the lies 
and frauds and disunion tendencies of the 
anti-slavery party; while a Louisville 
paper, called The Presbyterian Herald, 
came once a week, to bring us admonition 
against the dreadful views of such men as 
Chase, Birney, and Garrison. In the vil- 


farm there lived and tanned leathera man 
called Boss Huber. He was the first one of 
those fearful creatures called abolitionists 
I ever saw, and to which all our large fam- 
ily looked with abhorrence. One summer 
morning it devolved upon me to make an 
early trip through the woods to the village, 


gallon of molasses; and lo! in a ravine, 
shady and cool and dark, I came upon 
Boss Huber and a large Negro man. 


and some 


penetrated my soul. 
then joined me, and we emerged at length 
from the woods and approached the vil- 
lage together. He began saying some- 
thing about having told that Negro of a 
town North in which he could find work: 
and from this introduction he glided off 
into a regular eloquent discourse about 
the wrongs and sufferings of the 
black men in the South. He wound 
up his plea by taking from his dirty 
coat-pocket a much-worn copy of 
The National Hra, if my memory is per- 
fectly correct. At least, the paper con- 
tained several immense speeches from such 
men as Salmon P. Chase and Birney and 
Garrison, and when in one of these ad- 
dresses I found the passage ‘“‘ We must in 
this country rear a temple of Jiberty whose 
shaft will pierce the skies,” it seemed to 
me a larger remark than any I had ever 


part of that speech, and when, next winter, 
I joined a. debating “Club,” I took 
the abolition side of a question, and as 4 
climax quoted all about that temple with 
such ‘an ambitious shaft. To-day, among 





news from city or highway; was not; 


abolitionist paper, called Zhe Clermont 


lage which lay a mile or two from our 


with the intent to lay in for some harvest 
bands a few pounds of sugar and a half 


Boss was just shaking hands with the 
African and giving him some moncy 
parting words. To my 
young and altogether verdint soul, it 
seemed that the Boss was sending a col- 
ored man on some errand to some distant 
town or stute, for the fact and manner of 
the underground railroad had not yet fully 
The fearful Boss 


found in the Louisville Herald or Cler- 
mont Sun of our fireside. I memorized a 
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things to be glad of, Iam rather glad that 
I once saw a slave make a summer morning 
sacred to bim and to me by tripping along 
through dense woods away from the Obio 
and toward the North Star. : 
It was these days of fettered opinion and 
fettered Negroes which called into being 
your INDEPENDENT; and, coming in the 
name of mental and personal liberty, it 
possessed a foundation of rock, and, 
though storm and flood came, the fabric 
did not fall. 

All who with this December INDEPEND- 
ENT in band shall look back will feel that 
it helped bring into being not only a liberty 
in politics, but a liberty in religion. Not 
only was the Negro in chains; but the Word 
of God was bound. It was not permitted 
to offer its blessings to all. It was made 
to give Heaven to opinion, rather than to 
spiritual condition, To differ about ideas 
was to differ in piety and faith. Thus tbe 
Bible was made into a kind of Indian dug- 
out, able to carry only two at atime, and 
liable at any moment totip over and drown 
thetwo. The old Bible saved a few, iv. 
deed; but it cut off the ears of as many, 
and built as many fires for heretics as it set 
communion-tables for saints. Tur INDE- 
PENDENT came thirty long years ago to help 
forward the two shapes of emancipation— 
the emancipation of the Negro and the 
emancipation of the Christian. As now 
political freedom saves the black man from 
the whip, so mental liberty and toleration 
rescue the Protestant and the Catholic 
from the blows of each other. 

To thirty years of such intercession and 
pleadings in the name of a broad country, 
and a broad religion may THe INDEPEND- 
ENT add now a thirty years of mingled 
progress and conse@atism, and be a journal 
where the most extensive learning and the 
best form of logic shall combine each year 
with the best of human piety. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

———E 
MRS. BROWNING’S “CRY OF THE 
CHILDREN.” 


A LECTURE. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 








[Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Nov. 25th.) 





[Owing to the pressure upon our columns 
this weck, we are compelled to defer the pre- 
lude until next week.] 


Mks, BROWNING, Shakespeare’s daughter, 
summarized filty years of discussion in Great 
Britain by these most moving words : 

“The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds are chirping in their nest. 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west, 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ; 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


* Go out, children, from the mina and from the city; 
Sing out, children, as the little uhrushes do; 
Pluck your handfuls of the meadow Ccuwslips pret- 
ty— 
Laugh aloud to feel your fingers let them 
through! 
But they answer: “ Are your cowslips of the mead- 
ows 
Like our weeds aveur the wine? 
Leave us quiet in the dark of the cc al shadows 
From sour pleasures fair and fine!” 


“* For ob!’ say the children, ‘ we are weary, 

And we cacnot run or leap; 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
‘To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 
We fall upon our faces trying to go; 

And underneath our heavy eyelids, drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 


** For all day we bear our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground ; 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 

In the factories, round and ruund.’”’ 

if this is sentiment, surely it is good political 
economy as well, and that for both Britons 
and Americans. 

Sir Robert Peel, himself a master manu- 
facturer, said in 1816 tothe British Parliament, 
that unless the tendency of congregated labor 
under the factory system in large towns to 
give rise to perils and abuses could be correct- 
ed by decisive legielation the great mechanical 
inventions, which were the glory of the age, 
would be a curse ratherthan a blessing to 
society.—(Hansard’s “Parliamentary Debates,’ 
wis, xxxt and xxxiii, Sir Robert Peel’s Speech 
on Motion for a Committee, April 8d, 1816.) 

1. Congregated labor and a large floating 
popwation are historically knowa as baving 
always heretofore given rise in large towns to 
grave moral and industrial perils and abuses. 

®,. The new system of both textile and non- 
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xtile manufattures necessitates congregated 
labor ; snd the annual fluctua'ions of the activ- 
ity of several trades give rise in many large 
towns to Jarge floating populations. 

It is of high interest to notice that almost 
precisely ove hundred years ago the cotton 
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tbe central office weekly.—(Von Plever, ‘‘Eu- 
glish Factory Legislation,” with I:.troduction 
by Mr. Mundella, London, 1873.) 

It is a matter of public notoriety that within 
the last ten years the mcthods of the shoe 
manufactures have been revolutionized by the 





factory system, on account of new mechauical 
inventions, was passing throug a great transi- 
tion exce: dingly similar to that which the shoe- 
factory system has lately paseed through from 
the sume cause. Io 1771 Sir Kichard Ark- 
wright perfected that marvelous comUination 
of mechanical adjustments known as the spin- 
ning frame. Hargreaves’s great invention of 
the spinniog-j-nny took place in 1765. Comp- 
ton’s celebrated combination in the mule-jeony 
of the two preceding machines followed in 
1787. p strict anolagy with what is now pass- 
ing before our eyesin the history of a great 
sister industry, the fuvention of new machio- 
ery in the cotton manufacture revolutionized 
its processes, and the invention of one im 
portant machine necessitated the invention of 
others. 

But the steam engine had not yet appeared. 
A factory system, therefore, eprung up in 
connection with vast establishments located 
on streams. Of necessity, the sites chosen 
were, in a majority of instances, at a distance 
from pre-existing towns and in thinly populat- 
ed districts. In order to secure permanent 
labor, a system of apprenticesbip was adopted, 
by which operatives were bound to work fora 
definite period. The consequences of congre- 
gated labor, under no regulation except the 
unrestrained competition of manufacturera, 
began to appear. Hardly more frightful 
abuses havesprung up under the factory sye- 
tem in large towus than sprung up ino this first 
factory system outside of large towns. It is 
vastly important that you should fix your eyes 
upon the bistorical fact that the evils lam 
discussing are not exclusively incident to 
residence in cities. A whole generation of 
boys and girls and youths aud men and wo- 
men of all ages, says One of the most cousid- 
erate of historians, ‘‘ were growing up under 
conditions of pbysical degeneracy, of mental 
ignorance, aud of moral corruption.” The 
very title of the bill by which Sir Robert Peel 
began, in 1802, the great series of the English 
parliamentary acts in promotion of factory 
reform was: ‘For the preservation of the 
health and morals of apprentices aud others 
employed in the cotton aud other mills, and {fo 
cv.ton and other factories.’”’ The health and 
morals! Upon there points all the vast mass 
of English factory legislation turns to the 
present moment. It is siguiticant to notice 
that, when congregated labor uoder tbe 
factory system was tried for balf a century in 
England at a distance from large towns, it 
exhibited, taken by itself and aside from any 
now outgrown evils of the plan of apprentice- 
ship, a tindency to perils ad abuses such as 
to call for the most decisive parliamentary 
interference. 


The new star of the steam engine blazed 
across the mechanical sky; took a fixed place 
in it; and at once there was a new grouping of 
constellations. The vast manufacturing estab- 
lishments which existed at a distance from 
towns were transferred to crowded popula- 
tious. Between 1802 and 1815 the factory 
system was transformed into its present shape. 
It was the birth of the inventious of Hargreaves 
aod Arkwright, and Crompton and Watt. It 
was a system wholly new in the world. Im- 
mediately a tendency to perils and abuses ap- 
peared, which called for vigorous parliament- 
ary repression. Hnglwh Parliaments have not 
been remarkable for unnecessary interference with 
trade nor for sentimental leg.slation. The larger 
part of the mavufacturing wealth of the king- 
dom was tbrown futo the scale against factory 
reform. But the cause of that reform has 
steadily advanced, because Parllament bas 
been forced, by the terrible revelations of its 
owao commissions of factory inquiry, again ard 
agaio to interfere. The moral and i:dustrial 
perils of congregated labor under the factory 
system in large towns! It was thought that 
the tendency of the factory system to these 
perils was corrected by tbe great Factory Act 
of 1883. Eleven years passed. The Factory 
Regulation Act of 1844 was found necessary. 
Two years eusued. Interference, always uv- 
welcome to Parliament and always against 
some of the deepest traditions of Eoglisb law, 
was found needful, in spite of previous inter- 
ference. In 1847 the celebrated Ten Hour Act 
was passed. Experience continues to teach. 
In 187% the Children’s Labor Act is found it- 
dispensable. Against every one of these great 
Measures the larger part of the leading manu- 
facturers threw their heaviest influence. 1 re 
cite before this assembly the list of the great 
acts of factory reform wrung from Parliament, 
in Great Britain, to prove the inherent tenden- 
cies of congregated labor, under the factory 
system in large towns, to moral and industria! 
perils and abuses. A beard of factory in- 

spectors, with almost regal powers, sits to-day 
n London, and subordinate inspectors are 
Ocated in various districts, making reports to 


invention of the McKay sewing-machine. The 
invention of the spinnipg-jenny and of the 
power-loom did no more to revolutionize the 
cotton matufacture, the invention of the steam- 
engine no more to change the methods of 
injaid and maritime conveyance, thau the ap- 
plication of the sewlog-machine to the shoe 
trade has done to revolutionize the processes 
of that brauch of industry. The change has 
been as remarkable for rapidity as for extent. 
It was hastened by the great exigencies of our 
civil war. The celebrated machine, which is 
likely to be remembered in history side by 
tide with the spinning-jenny and the power- 
loom, was invented and patented by Lyman R. 
Blake, of South Abington, in this common- 
wealth, as late as the year 18:8.—(Shoe and 
Leather Record, Boston, Sept. 26th, 1870.) 
When the civil struggle began, it was seen that 
machinery must do the work of the multi- 
tudes of mechanics of the North who had left 
their places and were figuting the battles of 
the war. The original patent was sold to Mr, 
Gordon McKay and Mr. J. G. Bates, of Bos- 
top, forten thousand dollars. [t was somewhat 
improved by them. Not far from the second 
year of the war it began to be applied to the 
shoe manufactures ia establishments in this 
city. Invention has followed invention. Tne 
supply of the wants of the pew system of fac- 
tories has ta-ked the skill of the best experts 
in machinery in New Eoglaud. The McKay 
sewing-machine, tbe skiving-machine, the peg- 
ging-wachine, tue sole-moldig-machine, the 
cable-wire machine, the self-feeding eyelet- 
macbive are but a fraction of the recent in- 
ventions—not only patented, but in use. Any 
list of machines correct for to-day is likely to 
be incorrect, because outgrown, to-morrow. 
Rapid as the supply of the new macbivery has 
beev, the demand for it has exceeded and yet 
exceeds the supply. 


Three large resulta have followed this in- 
vention of new machivery. First, the small 
shop system has been abandoned and the large 
factory system has been adopted. Secondly, 
agresat subdivision of labor has taken place. 
Toirdly, tae trade is much more subject to 
lulls or inactive seusons than it was before 
the invention of toe vew machinery. Occur- 
ring in the largest trade of the United States, 
these changes are events of a high order of 
public importance. 

The transition from the old system to the 
new is complete and fival. All Eastern Massa- 
chusetts is sprinkled thick with small shoe- 
shops, buildings twelve or twenty feet square, 
in each of which ten or fifteen men were 
usually employed on the heavier work of the 
trade, the females, in their own rooms at 
home, doing the lighter work. These rooms 
have been vacated, never to be filled again. 
For a hundred years tiey have been almost as 
characteristic of a large part of the towns of 
Eastern Massachusetts as the school-houses or 
the churenes. The large factories which are 
rising to fill their places are destined to be- 
come lirger and larger. There is no longer 
any artisan ia this trade who makes a whole 
shoe. Subdivision of labor is sometimes car- 
ried so far that a single article passes through 
the hands of fifty workmen, each of whom is 
trained only to make a part. As a rule, the 
old shoemykers were largely independent in 
the management of their business, each family 
attending to its own for itself. But the large 
factories bave introduced wn operative class and 
ab employing class. Inthe old system work 
was commonly steady from year’s end to year’s 
end, or affected only by the larger fluctuations 
of general commerce. But now there are two 
periods in each year in the trade in any large 
city when hundreds of operatives are dropped 
from employment. So far apart at so mapy 
puints are the oldsystem and the new that it 
is of little rervice to reason from the experl- 
ence of the trade under the former system to 
the experience it is to expect under the new. 
It matters little if a mau have passed @ 
lifetime under the old system. He must judge 
the new system by the experiences developed 
under it, and not by the old. 

It is of very great importance, while these 
changes are passing, to call attentiou in time 
to the bigh duty of setting right precedents in 
the new system. Let the first twenty years of 
the pew order of things, or the first ten, be 
managed carelessly, and the needle will be 
threaded wrong for fifty years and will not be 
threaded wholly aright for a hundred. A re- 
sponsibility of an extent and weight not 
easily overestimated rests upon the manufac- 
turing and operative classes who are now or- 
gavizivg a completely new factory system for 
the largest trade of the nation. 

This volumt d nt which I bold in 
my hand is an official copy of the bill now be- 
fore Parliament summarizing or making laws 








relating to British factories and workshops, 





and sure to pass. It bas already gone through 
both houses, and the provisions of it are 
sterner than those of Massachusetts legislation 
today. They are in advance of the best laws 
passed in America for the prevention of in- 
dustrial and moral perils in congregated labor- 
ing populations in large towns. Its summary 
of fifty years of severe industrial experience is 
precisely that given in Mre. Browning’s 
words—the child is the point on which these 
perils and abuses fasten themselves first of all. 
As Sir Robert Peel began with legislation to 
protect children, young persovs, and women, 
so this bill is concerned in more than two- 
thirds of its extent with the protection of the 
rights of minors and females. ‘Ihe cry of the 
children, therefore, is uttered by the gruff 
voice of the English Parliament, as well as by 
the searching tenderness of the tones of this 
greatest of female poets. It is the combina- 
tion of these two contrasted yet interblending 
voices of British literature and British legisla- 
tion that ought to arrest American attention. 


If I must summarize swiftly the propositions 
on which I dare put foot, face to face with the 
historical experience I have now sketched, I 
shall not lead you over English ground exclu- 
sively, for my feeling is that English factory 
legislation cannot be transferred as a mass to 
New England. We have a peculiar political 
and social life here, and experience in America 
is needed to guide American legislation. Nev- 
ertheless, we can well cast glances upon for- 
eign legislation—in Germany, in France, in 
Switzerland, in Great Britain, and especially 
upon this last series of summarized enact- 
ments—and examine what has taken place 
abroad, while we are shrewd enough to study 
our own peculiar circumstances. Nail, there- 
fore, to the dvor, as Luther did his theses to a 
certain church, these propositions. I purpose 
to defend them ; but ask no one to accept my 
positions : 

1. Much modern machinery cav be mansged 
by women and children as remuneratively as by 
mep. 

2, When a child, or young person, or woman 
can be bired for fifty or eighty ceuts a day, and 
mature labor costs twice or thrice that sum, 
the temptation to manufacturers is great to 
hire the cheapest effective labor. 

It is said by many that we ought not to inter- 
fere with the law of supply aud demand. But 
why have I summar zed this English legisl.- 
tion? In orderto show you that practically 
England has interfered for balf a century. 

3. When, as in Massachusetts, families of 
operatives depend upon children’s earnings for 
from one-fifth to one-sixth of the family in- 
come, the temptation to parents is great to 
force their children into early labor in the mills. 

4. Between the greed of employers and the 
becessities of parents, the factory child is thus 
deprived of a proper education. 

5. Tbe wages of mature labor are reduced by 
compe'ition with child labor. 

My purpose is to fasten your attention upon 
the facts, logically connected, as a chalo run 
ning through this whole vexed topic of capital 
and labor. This chain, by the by, is welded by 
no buman hand ; and, accordiug to the use we 
make of its links, it is either the chain that is to 
choke America severely or the one that will 
bind back into impotence some of the worst 
industrial and political evils that assail her. 

6. An ignorant operative class is inevitably 
produced by the neglect of early education of 
factory children, torough the greed of emyloy- 
ers and the carelessness of parents. 

7. An ignorant is likely to be a more or less 
help!ess and suffering class. 

8. An ignorant, belpless, and suffering class 
baturaly becomes a politically and eoctally 
discontented, explosive, and criminal class, 

9. The law of self preservation, therefore, 
justifies state interference with the relations 
of capital and labor so far as the regulation of 
the work avd education of children and young 
persons is concerned. 

10. Fifty years of factory legislation in Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany, and most 
other civilized states have established the prin 
ciple of governmental inter’erence in protec- 
tion of the interests of children, young persons, 
and women in the tra’ es, though not of men. 

Here is the central proposition asserting the 
necessity of governmental interference, not in 
the socialistic sense, but in the republican, 

democratic sense ; the principle of governmen- 
tal interference in protection of the rights of 
children, youug per ons, and women, though 
not of the rights of mature labor, which is 
allowed to be boxed ubout under the laws of 
supply and demand. 

11. No chfld under ten years of age should 
be employed in avy factory. (Loud applause. } 

‘The German Social Science Association in- 
sists upon it that no married women should 
be employed in a factory. [Renewed appluuse.]} 

12. No child under fifteen should be so em- 
ployed unless able to sbow a certificate of an ad- 
equate amount of school instruction to be re- 
quired by law, and also a surgical certificate of 
physical fitvess for bis labor. [Applause.] 

18. Compulsory education in the common 


echools isin America a better measure than 
the English half-time schools for factory chil- 
dren, furthe half-time schools foster a class 
distinction foreign to the spirit of American in- 
stitutions and are not effective enough to 
train American voters adequately. 

14. But, if the state assumes the care of the 
education of the cbild until the fifteenth or 
sixteenth year, overseers of the poor should be 
{ustructed to aid families who suffer from the 
lack of the earnings of children whom the gov- 
ernment requires to be in school. 

15. The system of apprenticeship has de- 
parted from modern trades, aud at present 
nothing exists in its place. 

16, If the state takes the child from the 
parent until its fifteenth or sixteenth year, 
the government should give the child back so 
instructed as to be able to earn something: 
(Applause. ] 

17. Developing schools and school shops 
might, therefore, be well made to follow fora 
year or two tbe common-school instruction ; 
and such schools should be assisted by the 
state and would constitute the crowaing pro- 
tection of children’s rights in the trades. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 


Such are the seventeen propositions which I 
would emphasize, but of which I can give 
almost no expansion ; and yet it is necessary 
to attempt a certain amount of illustration of 
these positions, and, therefore, I ask you to 
let me teach by object lessons. 1 am not 
speaking to teachers, or preachers, or poll- 
ticians. I wish any communications repre- 
senting this platform asa teacher of teachers 
might be excluded from the public press. I 
never made and shall never make any such 
pretensions, Iam far from attempting to in- 
struct the leaders of the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau or any minister here from a factory town. 
I am not an agitator by profession. [am here 
simply and solely asa flying scout, makiug a 
report, and I have had a little experiencé ina 
manufacturing population. It may be known 
to some here that I once had the honor or dis- 
honor of raising a local breeze by a defense 
of the rights of wourkingmen’s children. 
[Great applause.| I will not dwellon that 
point, however; for I believe the enemy 
was whipped, horse, foot, and dragoons. 
[Laughter and applause} The workiog- 
men petitioned two or three bundred 
strong for a continuance of the discussion of 
the rights of their children; and, although I am 
bot a partisan tor labor or fur capital, 1 must 
say that you never can convisce working-men 
that be is their enemy who is a friend of their 
children. [Loud applaure.] 

Here isa little child at Foll River. I amrecit- 
ing a fact out of the reports of your Massachu- 
seits Bureau. The young creature stands at the 
edge of ewiftly moving water to wash a 
broom, one of the heavy sort, and the racing 
flood bears the instrument away from her; but 
she, frightened from fear of punishment, clings 
to the bandle aod is drawn in and drowned, for 
she is not large enough to pull out the broom 
from tue arrowy current. 

You say this is exaggeration; but I went 
tiis morning tothe best specialist in Boston 
ov the condition of labor, and I think the best 
in the United States, and put the question: 
‘* How mauy children are growing up in Massa- 
chusetts without any instruction in schools, 
public or private?’’ ‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘ three 
years ago I estimated that there were twenty- 
five thousand (‘Report of Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau for 1375,” p. 5); but to-day I think there 
are from fifteen to twenty thousand growing 
up without any instruction worth mentioning, 
in either public or private scbools.”” Where 
are they? They are in the factories, where this 
little child was, and at work. They arecrowd- 
ed out of the schools and into the mills, and 
they are laboring there day by day. And where 
are the men whose duty it s to execuie the 
school laws of 1876? Where are the men who 
are charged iu Massachusetts with carrying 
out our present very excellent system of legis- 
lation against truancy? We have heard, for 
ten years, more or less discussion of the 
dangers of allowing an ignorant class to grow 
up in macufacturivg cities; but public senti- 
mint has not reached such a state that youcab 
gather out of the Massachusetts sky avy very 
hot thunderbolts—you can gather only thin 
ones,sheet-lightning merely—for these neglect- 

ful parents and still more neglectful and 
criminal public officers of the law. [ Applause. ] 

What do I want? The legislation of En- 
gland, which [hold io my hand, provides an 
efficient board of factory inspectors; and you 
have nothing of the sort in this common- 
wealth. Several years your Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor has been urging the appointment 
of factory inspectors in Massachusetts, and 
again and again the topic has been laid aside 
in the State House. If my feeble voice, 
assisted by your support, can raise any agita- 
tion on this theme, God grant that we may 
have some influence to secure the execution 
of the righteous laws of Massachusetts in the 
matter of compulsory attendance of the 





echools. [Great applause. | 
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If I were a socialist, I should be personally 
ashamed to ask for more help than America, 
when her laws are exccuted, now gives 
throueh the government to the average citi- 
zepo. Here | am, unabie, let us suppose, to 
pay more than a pol) tax, and my wife becomes 
insane. The government watches over ber, 
puts her into an institution, and takes care of 
her. Here is a child of mine that I cannot ed- 
ucate. The goverument opens a school for 
bim ; pays his tuition bilis; provides for him 
sch ol books, if necessary; and warms the 
house for bim. Here isa child of mine that 
wishes to follow a certain trade, requiring a 
technical education. Tne government gives 
assistance to schouls pecul arly adapted to bis 
wants. I bave a cbild that is deaf and dumb. 
Massachusetts adopis him into her family, 
gives him a good room y nder in South Bos- 
ton, attends to him as 1 cinnot. I have a 
child that is blind. Massacbuset's puts her 
hand on his shi ulder, puts ber hand in bless- 
ing ov bis head, guides him to her philan- 
thropic institution for those who are sightlese, 
educates him, places her best taleot at bis 
side, and improves his stuoted mental percep- 
tions, until in the case of a Laura Bridgman 
they touch the Unseen Holy itself and com- 
mune with the world beyond sight. [Ap- 
plause.] You have now done for you, dis- 
c pntented socialist and ¢ mplaining working- 
mrn, a8 much a8 you can bear to have done 
and retain the proper spirit of self-help. [Ap- 
plause.} All this is what capital regularly and 
willingly does for laber. 

In spite of the danger of undermining the 
spirit of self help, 1 would have the laws re- 
quiring the attendarce of all ebildren at the 
common schools rigorously executed; because 
without this precaution experieuce shows that 
an ignorant clars will be formed even in Mass- 
achusetts. With very wany of our foreign- 
born operatives there is no proper conception 
of the value of education in this country, 

There are uo proper conceptions, I think, in 
society at large of the value of educating the 
uncleanest poor. Why, where have many of 
the greatest inventors come from? Who was 
Robert Buros? Who is the American Edison ? 
Who was Ferguson, when he lay on bis back 
and stretched « thread before him, put beads 
upon it, and marked the positions of the stars 
and made a map of the constellations in the 
peasant’s hut? Who was that rail-splitter 
[great applause] who was assassinated in Wash 
ington atthe end of s civil war, and over whose 
eloquencr, as well as over whose statesmanship, 
every zcne of the planet stood hushed in won- 
der? The talent that lies in the lowest popu- 
lation—bow are we ever to know how great it 
is, unless we bring Burns out from under the 
thatch, and Ferguson up from his peasant’s 
hut, and our Edison into proper employment, 
and our Lincoln from his hovel upand up, until 
he finds the place God made for bim, at the sum- 
mit of political power in the foremost nation of 
modern times? [Great applause.] Where are 
the lax executors of law and the fleecers and 
tempters of the poor, who keep the veil of vice 
or ignorance bung over the eyes of the lower 
populations? A man very rarely fiuds out what 
great thiugs are ip him uotil he drops all the 
weights that impede bis race. He does not 
know how swift be cav be until every bad 
habit is slougbed off. Where are the men who 
execute the laws against intemperance? Shut 
your grog-shops, open your schools, and God 
knows what flashing jewels you may yet dig 
out of the neglected ores at the very bottom of 
the unwrougbt mive of the modern world, 
{Loud and prolonged applause. | 

Am | venturiug too uuch in saying that the 
Eoglish haif-time schools, effective as they 
have been, are hardly adap'ed to our New En- 
gland civilization? We bave bad recommend- 
ations of these scho >is from the early officers 
of the Massachusetts Bureau ; but in repre- 
senting my own opinion covcerning them 
I am representing also that of the present 
Officers of the same Bureau. I understand 
these officers to aflirm that the half-time 
schools cultivate a ciass feeling and, give the 
faciory child a perception from the first that 
the order to which he belongs is divided sharp- 
ly from the upper orders. These schools do 
not coataia that inepiritment woich comes from 
the friendsbips al ways formed between boys of 
all grades of society when tbey are mingled in 
the common school, My ivvestigation of this 
topic of fact \ry legislati mn leads me to rever- 
ence the ideas of our fathers concerning com- 
mon free schools, Any attack on tbat system 
is sure to produce socialistic political mischief, 
as well as great moral peril in the United 
States. We may easily secure the execution of 
compulsory laws concerning the attendance of 
factory childreo at school. Let us make no 
distinction among citizens on the ground of 
occupation, any more than on that of color. In 
this particular we can mold our legislation in 
America on a pattern better than the models of 
the Old World. [Applause.] 

Iam not ucderrating the half-time schools 
of England, They have been tried in Massa- 
chusetts to some extent; but practical expe- 
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rience in Great Britain shows that they area 
clumsy expedient and can easily be abused, 
and after alldo not give an education suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the American 
voter in our modern political arrangement in 
America. lo the cotton districts of England, 
where a hall-time school law has been in 
operation since 1833, it was found in 1866 that 
thirty-seven per cent. of the children were 
upable to read, 

Massachusetts at this hour stands in a posi- 
tion to be an example, if she executes her 
legislation concerning the iostruction of chil- 
dren. Techuical education in art bas struck 
root here at last. A committee of your citi- 
zens app%iuted by the American Social Science 
Association strongly recommend that a de- 
velop'ng scbool and school-svops sbould be 
established by the city or state or an endowed 
corporation, snd that the gap left by the 
desuetude of the system of apprenticeship 
sbould thus be filled, the aptitudes of pupils 
ascertained, aud trades taught them in out- 
line. The worth of the articles produced in 
such schools would probably pay expevees, 
alter a shor: time.—(See a report by 8. P. Rug: 
gles, Wendell Phillips, Edward E, Hale, and 
otbers, read ut the avnual meeting of the 
American 8 \cial Science Association, in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 10 hb, 1877.) 

Very in'eresting is it to observe that as the 
older America entered this continent at the 
Massachusetis coast, 80 the manufacturing 
America enters at the same quarter.  Ply- 
mouth Rock was the foundatioa of a church ; 
the prot.lem of our industrial future is bow to 
make it, without any bewing of its savage 
outiines of justice, the foundation of the 
factory. [Applause.] Yes, | mean all this 
implies. Piymouth Rock, or, iv other words, 
unlewn justice, is to be the foundation of 
our factory legislation. Plymouta Rock, the 
corner--tove of industrial,as well as politcal 
instiiutions; Piymouth Rock, the corner- 
stone not only of the Church which old New 
England was, but of the factory which the 
new New England is and will be more and 
more. [Applause.] 

In the famous English bill which I bold in 
my hands a cuild is defined as a person under 
fourteen years of age; a young person as one 
between fourteen aid eighteen ; and a woman 
as a female over eighteen. Now, vo child in 
Great Britain, according to these new laws, 
and no young person Or wowWwan can be em- 
ployed in textile factories except as follows: 


1, Youog persons and women work from 6 
a. M.to6 P.M, or 7 A.M. to 7 P.M., and on 
Saturdays from 6a.M.tol P.M. Two hoursa 
day On five days of the week and half an hour 
Saturday must be allowed for meals. Contin- 
uous employment, without a meal-time of at 
least half an hour, is not to exceed four hours 
and a half. 

2. Children are employed for half-time only, 
in morning and afcernoon sets, on alternate 
dsys. The work-day is the same as for wo- 
men and young persons, Nochild can be em- 
ployed on two successive days, nor on the 
same day in two successive weeks. 

3. The employment of young perzons at 
home, where the work is the same as that done 
in the factory, but no machine power used, is 
also regulated, 

4, Emplvyers must obtain a weekly certifi- 
cate of school attendance for every child in 
their employment, 

5. Medical certiticates of fitness for employ- 
ment are required in the case of children aud 
young persons under sixteen. 

6. Daogerous machivery is to be fenced, and 
children and young pereous are not to be em- 
ployed in cleaning machinery in motion. 

7. Strict sanitary regulations preserve the 
cleanlicess of the factories, 

8. The factory law of Great Britain is ad- 
mivistered by two sets of officers, appointed by 
the Secretary uf State—iuspectors, charged 
with the duty of examining factories and 
workshops at all s: asonable times, and certify- 
ing surgeons, to grant certificates of fitness 
ucder the act.—(Z.cyc. Britannica, vinth 
ed., vol. viii, p. 845. See aleo cflictal copy of 
the bill to consolidate and amend the law re- 
luting to factories and workshops, House of 
Commons, 9th April, 1877.) 

What [ want is pretty nearly as much as 
Great Britain has, except ber undemocratic 
hali-time schools. 


* Still all day the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark; 
And the children’s souls, which God is calling sune 
ward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


** How long, how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand to move the world on a child’s 
heart, 
Stifle down with mailed hee! its palpitation 
Aod tread onward to your throne amid the 
mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path; 
But the cbild-sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 
—MR&8. BROWNING, “ The Cry of the Children.” 


[Applause.] 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION AT RICHMOND. 





THIs great assemblage, which has closed its 
sessions at Richmond, was votable both from 
its numbers and the representative men who 
composed it. Nocity of the South in which 
the yellow fever had prevailed was left uorep- 
resented ; while from the North and West there 
was a full attendance. Fifteen out of the sev- 
enteen state boardsof healtb, the health offi- 
cers of many large cities, engineers of nore, 
and the mo t active leaders of the Howard As- 
sociation united in counsel. An ineffictent 
executive c .mmittee failed to present business 
with expedition, and about twenty-f ur hours 
was lost from discus-ion, Yet tbis did not de- 
tract from the value of reports and papers, and 
much that bas been written wil enter into the 
permanent literature of infective diseases. 
First of all is the question whether yellow 
fever ever originates witoin the United States, 
The facts presented we tbink give very strong 
evidence that in this epilemic it did not orig- 
inate at ary one poiot b-sides New Ork aos 
un'il it was brought thither by persons or 
things. In most cases the arrival could be dis- 
tivcily traced. ‘The sbot-quarantine «f Clai- 
burne Cousty and Natchez protected it uo- 
harmed amid pestilence surrounding it in city 
and county.« Chattanvoya was a great sufferer, 
while Montgomery was :aved by its quarantine. 
The fact that N.shville did not quarantine, and 
yet did not have au outspread of the disease, 
is wore easily accounied for by meterological 
conditions, pervap , than by any locallaw. Dr. 
Choppon, of New Orleans, thinks he proves 
that the first two cases in New Orlesns came 
from the ‘* Emily Sondor.”’ Tie cnain of evi- 
dince was alittle imperfect. But we think it 
proven that at present the concentration of ef- 
fort must be upon quarantive and fsolation. 
The Government should station two physicivns 
at the most prominent port of tae West Indies 
to study yellow fever in its alleged home. 
Some of the New Orleans physicians advocate 
an embargo upon trade during the summer 
months with all these islands. Ten million of 
dollars will not replace the pecuniary damage 
of the year, aud the loss would be searce a mil- 
lion in trade, 

As to the question of contagion, the doctrine 
seems to us revived. It is true that most in- 
clice to draw nice distinctions between per- 
8008 and thiogs, and some attribute all to the 
garments and baggage ; but, as menand women 
generally travel in clothing, and as goods de- 
pend much upon their movements, this dis- 
tinction can only obtain when the person has 
been dealt with on a plan. Whether the person 
secretes the poison or it becomes poison after 
atime in contact with the outer world is a 
point not yet fully determined. Closer experi- 
ments than ever before have been made upon 
blood conditions, and the various organs care- 
fully examined. The paper of Dr. White dis- 
cussed most ably the probabilities of some 
germ or furgoid growth as the cause of the 
disease, ‘The paper, both xs a scientific obser- 
vation and as a process of reasoning, was able, 
Prof. Richardson, of Philadelphia, contributed” 
a similar paper, which aleo defended the doc- 
trive of blood poison, illustrated the results of 
close microscopic observations, ia which he is 
well known as an expert, and approved the 
views of those who insist upon individual 
propbylaxis. The address of Dr. E. M. Hunt 
on “How to Study an Epidemic” was a timely 
discussion of his subject. Several papers of 
great value were not re-ched in time for full 
reading, but will be found valuable when in 
priot. Dr. Billings, of the army, as chairman 
ofthe epidemic committee, presented a series 
of propositions, which after considerable dis- 
cussion were adopted with a two-thirds ma- 
jority. These claimed (a) that yellow fever is 
a specific disease, not origiuatingia the United 
States; (6) that a rigorous quaran‘ine will 
prevent its transportation; (c) toat the Genera) 
Government should use every means in its 
power to eff ct this. ‘Ihe next clause (d) 
asks the Government to authorize aud 
sustain a committee of experts to study 
the subject more thoroughly; (e) and 
(f) invite the co-operation of otaer nations 
in a@ more uviform quarantine system. It is 
also urged (7) that more attention be paid to 
internal sanitary measures, since the fever is 
increased in virulence and io spread by bad air 
and filth soaked svils. Other questions such 
as these present themselves: What are the 
best methods of isolation and protection ? 
When it is deemed best for citizens to leave, 
how ehall the retreat be conducted and how 
shall refugees be vest cared for? The demor- 
alization which has resulted from the hurried 
rout must somehow be prevented by wice fore- 
sigut in times of health. What can we do 
toward organizing “a corps of physicians, 
nurses, etc., for such an emergency? The ex- 
perience of this year has shown ,that the ep- 
idemic could often have been stayed if at the 
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very start there had been definite plans, rig- 
orous authority, wise administration, and good 
care of tae sick. We are satisfied tnat the 
Nortb and West have not yet realized how 
much this visitation is a national prostration 
and how we should devise liveral things and 
guard against a recurrence. There is study yet 
to be made and suffering yet to be alleviated. 
It nehooves us all to recognize that the time 
has come when all avoidible disease must be 
studied, as a part of the problem of national 
exister&e. We have never been at a meeting 
in which sectionalism was more at a discount, 
and it was pleasant to see the evident and 
hearty sympatoy of the entire body. We have 
faith in the citizens and doctors of this Associ- 
ation, that with professional zeal and faithful 
interest they will work oo until theywill be 
fully organized to battle aguiost diseases in 
their inception, and 8» preveat epidemics by 
linitation, if tney cannot always destroy the 
specific poison. 


Biblical Research, 


Tne sole consideration Mr. W. F. Birch 
has for placing the fortress of the Jebusites on 
the low, weak bill commonly cailed Ophel 
is that of the spriig.the Fountain of tbe 
Virgin, at its foot. Jebus possessed a secret 
supply of water, which evabled its ishabitants 
to stand out a siege of any lengtn, probably in 
the form of subterranean aece:s to perennial 
sprivgs. It was absolutely necessary to cut 
this off or hold, in order to take the strong 
castle. This seems to be alluded to in a pecu- 
liar term employed by the ecriptural narra- 
tive: ‘David said on that day, whosoever 
getteth up to the ésinnor and smiteth the Jeb- 
usites and the Jame and the blind, that one 
bated of David’s soul, be shall be chief and 
captuin.”—II Sam. v,8. Now what may be the 
meaning of this term tsinnor, which besides 
eccurs only in Psalm xiii, 7, where it is trans- 
lated “ water-spouts.’? It has been explained 
by such various cunjectures as ‘‘ precipice,”’ 
“the cliff or portcullis which Joab climbed,” 
“the ravine by which tbe stronghold was 
girt,”’ “canals,” ‘‘ outlet for water,” © trough,”’ 
‘* water-pipes,’”’ or, according to the “‘Speak- 
er’s Commentary,’’ ‘tthe water-course, the 
only access to the citadel being where the 
wat’r had worn a channel—some understand 
a subterranean channel,’’ Dr. Kennicctt, how- 
ever, seems to have given the best and most 
acute explanation, rendering the passage thus 
“David said, ‘Whosoever smiteth the Jebus- 
ites, and through the subterranean passage 
reacheth the lame and blind.’’? He adds: 
‘Most ioterpreters agree in making the 
word signify something hollow, and in 
applying it to water, as we have in 
Josephus ‘subterranean cavities.’ Jebus 
was taken by stratagem. It seems to have 
been circumstanced like Rabatamana, in hav- 
ing also a subterranean passage.’’ Strangely 
enough, in the excavations made during the 
year 1867, Captain Warren, near the top of 
this eastern ridge and about opposite the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin, discovered a rock-cut 
passage, descending from the surface by a 
series of pits, stairways, galleries, leading 
from the surface down to the water-l-vel, at a 
point about fifry feet inward from the Foun- 
tain, At another time be penetrated from the 
Fountain inward to the same point, the bot- 
tom of a shaft not fur from forty feet in depth. 
This Rev. Mr. Bircu seizes upon as the long- 
lost tsinnor of Jebus. Somehow, he thinks, 
David learned how the J: busites ob- 
tained their supply of water. Evi- 
dently there was no chauce for taking the 
stronghold by assaulting its walls. Would 
anyone try the despera’e expedient of first 
pushing through tbe horizontal water-chanvel, 
at the imminent risk of being drowned, then 
of scaling the upright shaft, where a single 
stone dropped from above would bring cer- 
tain death, and afterward of penetrating into 
the fortress through the narrow passage, 
which two or three men might readily hold 
against a bundred? The plan seemed desper- 
ate; but, as there was no alternative, David 
issued a proclamation to his followers that 
whosoever first got up through the tsinnor— 
the name at that time of this subterranean 
rock-cut paseage—and smote the Jebusites 
should be commander-in-chief. David had 
many heroes about him, who were willing 
to venture on _ bazardous exploits ; 
but none to attempt this daring, to all 
appearance impossible undertaking, save 
one. He was a man of boundless ambition, 
whose heart was set on the supreme command 
of David’s army. This with his life he 
staked on the attempt, and he won. It were 
idle to speculate how he either drew off the 
water in the channel or pushed through with- 
out drowning; how be managed to scale {be 
perpendicular shafts; how he clambered 
through the staircase like passages; how he 
entered the impregnable citadel avd opened 
the gates to his comrades, meanwhile wholly 
escaping the notice of the Jebusites, He did 
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it, and was faithfully rewarded. The ecrip- 
tural account merely records the remarkable 
achievement by the words: ‘‘ David said, 
Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites firat sball be 
chief and captain. So Joab the son of Zer- 
niah went first up, and was chief.’’—I Chron. 


Sine Arta. 


THE Academy gives a favorable report of 
the Anaual Ari Exhibition at Berlin for 1878, 
There are eleven hundred numbers, and it is 
noticeable, as illustratii g the finarcial depres- 
sion, that very few are marked “sold,” and 
these of the less expensive ones. Alma Tade- 
ma’s picture is one of Fredegonda, of ancieot 
Neustria, He shows the same attention to 
archeological accuracy as io bis pictures of 
Greece and Rome, Every object in the cham- 
ber io which Fredegonda sits is Merovingian, 
The young and barbarous princess has long, 
fair bair, with yellow ribbons, and looks 
singuarly aotique. She chokes back her 
grief, meditating vengeance; but there is no 
theatrical pathos. Auother of the most re 
markable pictures, alarge one, that has been 
purchased for the Royal National Gallery, is 
by the Polish artist, Josef Brandt, and repre- 
Sen's an episode in the Polish Tartar conflict in 
the seventeenth century. Some Polish troop- 
ers have overtaken a bund of Tartars, and are 
snatching from them their captured booty and 
captive women and children. It is full of in- 
tense movement and life. The exhibition may, 
very likely, be made famous ag the first one in 
which a remarkably promising young artist 
first exhibited. Max Klinger is only twenty- 
one; but his drawings and paintings attract 
great attention, He has a small oil painting 
of a dangerous spot near Berlin, where 
a young man is standing still, holding a 
revolver, startled by the appearance of several 
suspicious-looking haunters of the suburb. 
It is a strong picture. But more notable is a 
series of eight drawings from the life of Christ. 
They are unconventional, bold, and truthful. 
{f Max Klivger develops, he is likely to bea 
wortby successor of Gustave Doré. 











....A painting on exhibition at Miss Gib- 
bou’s Art Gallery, corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Seventeenth Street, this city, is attracting con- 
siderable attention. The subject is ‘Our 
Saviour,’? and the artist is Professor Carl 
Hecker, of the Cooper Institute. The color- 
ing is very effective aud the painting in all its 
details will bear a most careful study. It isa 
gift to the McAuley Water-Street Mission, 
where it will be placed, after a few weeks, 
Meanwhile it is on exhibition on Fifth Avenue, 
and the proceeds from the small admission fee 
(twenty-five cents) which is charged will be 
devuted to the benefit of the Mission. 

--+-The Tribune, which is not a very easy 
critic, finds very little to praice in the amateur 
work in tre Loan Exhibition of the Society of 
Decorative Art. The embroidery it finds ill- 
executed, in careless stitches on coarse mate- 
ris], and the designs without origioality. 
The painting on porcelain it treats as hasty and 
imperfect, lacking iu nicety of execution. 
This may be expected, however, in an art just 
introduced into the country. It is scarce 
three years since the first class in the technics 
of porcelain painting was orgavized in this 
city, and it is but ope season that instruction 
bas been given in artistic embroidery. 

-++-There is on exhibition at Berlin a collec- 
tion of casts of all the princ!pal objects found at 
Olympia. The originals all belong to the Greek 
Guverpment, while the German Goverument 
coutrols the casts. Itis tryiog to make terms 
to purchase the Hermes of Praxiteles. 


-+.-The election of Mr. Leighton as presi- 
dent of the British Roysl Academy pleases 
everybody. He wus elected almost unanimous- 
ly and is one of the ablest of te Academicians, 
being distinguished in paintiog and sculpture. 


----A fine collection of pottery, bronzes, and 
antiques, representiog many nations, is on ex- 
hibition at Kurtz’s Gallery, in this city. The 
proceeds of the sale go to support the Evan- 
gelical Aids Schools of Naples, Italy. 


.+.+Epglish crities speak in very high terms 
of some designs by Mr. Caldecott in illustra- 
tion of the stories of “ John Gilpin”’ and “ The 


House that Jack Built,” issued by Routledge 
& Co. 


-+eeThe Berlin National Gallery has lately 
acquired one of the best pictures of Bocklin, 
the greatest colorist of Germany, called “ The 
Plains of the Blessed.” 

----A maguificent folio volume will shortly 
be issued in Paris on decorative tapestries of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


eoeeThe eminent English photographer, Mr 
Stephen Thompson, will soon issue two vol 
umes of photographic views of Cyprus. 


-- A farthiog damages is all that Mr. Whist- 
er has been able to get in his case against Mr. 
John Raskin, [tis enou rh, 
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Personalities. 


THERE is some speculation in Washington 
society In regard to the manner in which Mrs. 
Bruce, the bride of the colored senator from 
Missits'ppi, will be received by the Capital 
“swells.’? She is said to be a lady of fine per- 
sonal appearance, an octoroon, and is perhaps 
better educated than most of the women who 
intend to snub her, if she presumes to enter so- 
clety. She was a school-teacher in Cleveland, 
but ber husband has sufficie:.t wealth to gratify 
any taste sbe muy have in the way of personal 
adornment ; andit{!s whispered that a wardrobe 
purchased by herin Europe would be prized 
by apy of our belles. It is arequirement of of, 
ficial etiquette at the Capital tbat all the Cab- 
inet ladies and the wives of congressmen sha 1 
make the first call upon a senator’s wife, and 
the wives of the older senators always make 
the approach to an acquaintance with the wives 
of new senators. The only colored senator's 
wife who ever attempted an entrance to Wash 
ington society was Mra. Pinchback, six years 
ago; and, being both beautiful and accom- 
plished, she was not only treated with civility, 
but made quite a lioness, 





....Mr. Edison keeps on inventing. His 
latest improvements with the telephone have 
been adopted in England by Mr. Colman, 
member of Parliament, who, it seems, sup- 
ports a private wire between his home at Nor- 
wich avd London, the distance being one bun- 
dred and fifteen miles. He carries on a@ tel- 
ephonic conversation between the two places 
in even a low tone, if accounts are to be be- 
lieved. It is stated further that Mr. Edison 
has invented an improvement by which a 
whisper communicated to the telephone can 
be heard ata distance of fourteen feet from 
the receiver at the other end, so that he hopes 
soon to make the general conversation of one 
room audible in another room hundreds of 
miles away. But we fear that society will not 
be correspondingly improved, with the facil- 
ities for gossiping multiplied to such an ex- 
tent. 


...» While Thomas Carlyle was one morning 
taking his customary walk, a well-dressed man 
approached him, with the remark: ‘‘Are you 
really the great Thomas Carlyle, author of 
the French Revolution?’ ‘‘I am Tbomas 
Carlyle,’? was the reply, ‘‘and I have written 
a history of the French Revolution,”’ ‘ In- 
deed! Pray pardon a stranger for speaking to 
you; but I was so anxious to have alook at 
you.”” ‘Look on, man!” quoth the philoso- 
pher, impatiently, as he resumed his walk, 
“Look on! It will do me no harm and you no 
good.” 


....Cincinvati merchants have just honored 
themselves by presenting Dr. T. C. Minor, 
bealth officer of the city, a thousand-dollar 
silver service, in recognition of his heroic and 
intelligent services during the yellow fever 
epidemic. Dr. Minor, who is a young man, not 
over thirty, took personal charge of the fever 
cases in the city, cared for the dead when even 
near relatives refused to do so, visited and dis- 
infected the fever-breeding steamer ‘‘ Porter,” 
and established an efficient system of quaran- 
tine. 


...-Mrs. Mary Heister Clymer, who was lost 
in the ‘‘ Pomerania’’ disaster, last week, was the 
only sister of Hon. Heister Clymer, member of 
Congress from the Berks District of Pennsyl- 
yania. She was on her way to Europe, to edu- 
cate ber four children, two of whom suffered 
their mother’s fate. 


.-eeCbarles Dickens’s library has just been 
purchased entire by Messrs. Sotheran, of Pic- 
cadilly. With the books is the ivteresting 
series of engravings named in Foster's “ Life 
of Dickens” as hangivg in his bedroom, 


....Dr. Edward Robinson’s name is brought 
freshly to mind by D an Stanley’s eulogy. We 
are told that when in college he was noted for 
his “basso profundo" voice avd his ‘well 
played viol ’’ in the college choir. 


....Miss Julia E. Smith, the survivor of the 
well known Glastonbury (Conn.) sisters, is vis- 
iting in Westfield, Mass, ; and, though 86 years 
of age, appears as merry and “chipper’’ as 
maidens of fewer years. 


....Christine Nilsson, whoftook us off our 
feet in this country with her voice, bas lately 
been offered $3,000 a night tosing in St. Peters 
burg; ports make out that she will not go 
for less than $5,000. 


....A Blackwood’s reviewer tells us that Mr. 
Francis Parkman is the most eminent Amer- 
ican historian now alive ; and then goes out of 
-bis way to add, “if Mr. Bancroft will forgive 
us for saying so.”’ 


....dudge Daly, president of the New York 
Geographical Society, bas been elected an 
honorary member of the Society at Bremen, fn 
recognition of his services to geography. 





AN interesting case of natural selectiou is 
described by Mr. 8. F. Clarke, in the American 
Naturalist, The writer obtained a large oum- 
ber of eggs of a salamander (probably Ambly- 
stoma opacum). They were hatched in due 
season, and then began, for want of proper food, 
to develop cannibalistic tendencies and to eat 
off one avother’s gills. It was discovered that 
among the many there were a few which, 
though they came from the same parents aod 
were subjected to the same conditions while iu 
the egg, were yet gifted with greater vigor and 
energy than most of their bro hers and sisters. 
These few stronger ones ate off the gills of 
many of the weaker ones, and at the same time 
were enabled to protect their own from mutila- 
tion or destruction. These favorable condi- 
tione—the large supply of food aud the better 
aeration of the blood—soon began to show 
their influence upon the growth of the in- 
dividuals thus favored. Witbin a week or 
ten days from the escape from the egg these 
favored few were fifty per cent. larger than 
their weaker comrades who were born upon 
the same day. ‘Their mouths had by this 
time increased 80 much in size that they were 
no longer satistied with nibbling off the gills 
of their brethren, but now began to swallow 
them bodily. This great increase in the sup- 
ply of food soon produced a marked effect 
upon those who were thus supplied; so that 
in ten days from the time that they began to 
feed in this way they were from ten to twelve 
times the length and bulk of those upon whom 
they were feeding. Developing at this rapid 
rate, they arrived at the stage when the gills 
are resorbed and the abranchiute form leaves 
the water for the marsby land or old, damp 
log, where it usually makes its heme and 
where it would find a supply of more natural 
food material. Here then was a very interest- 
ing case of natural selection by survival of the 
fittest. All the weaker individuals being de- 
stroyed, and actually aiding the stronger ones 
by serving them as food until they could pass 
through their changes and escape to other 
regions where food was more abundant.”’ 


...»Professor Hall has published an elabor- 
ate paper upon the satellites of Mars, giving a 
full account of their discovery, presenting all 
the accurate observations which have been 
made upon them, with a discussion of these ob- 
servations aud careful determination of 
their crbits and of the mass of the planct. 
His detivitive result for the planet's mass is 


jooxg Of the sun's. For the outer satellite 
(Deimos) he finds distance from planet’s cen- 
ter 14,470 miles; period, 30h. 17’ 53.76". For 
the inner (Phobos) the distance is 5,793 miles, 
and the period 7h. 30’ 15.07". The probable 
error of the periods is about 1 second—nearly 
the same for both. In November, 1879, the 
brightness of the planet and satellites will be 
lees than three-quarters of what it was in 
October, 1877; but the altitude will be so 
much greater that it is hoped a good series of 
observations may be then obtained. 


-.+eThe Observatory of Poulkova is sald to 
be just on the point of ordering a new tele- 
scope. At tbetime when the present instru- 
ment was erected, more than thirty years ago, 
it was by far the most powerful telescope in 
existence—15 inches in aperture and 24 feet 
in length. At present there are at least a dozen 
instruments of equal or greater power, and 
three or four vastly its superior; among themtbe 
great telescope of our own Natiupal Observa- 
tory. The decree of the Emperor Nicholas, by 
whom the observatory was founded, requires 
that itehould be kept perpetually in the first 
ravk of institutions of its kind, and hitherto it 
has certainly held its place. Whetber M. 
Struve, the director, will give bis order to some 
of the European opticians or whether be wiil 
come to our country with it remains to be seen. 

..--The singulur aquatic plant known as 
the *‘ water target,’’ and, botanically, Brasenia 
peltata, bas the leaves and young stems coated 
by a thick layer of jelly. The teodency of 
modern teleology is to suppose that every act 
of a piant is designedly for its own good or 
the good of its race; and plants are, therefore, 
much closer questioned in regard to their be- 
havior than they once were. The Torrey 
Botanical Club bas taken up this jellied pro- 
duction of the Brasenia, and the members are 
looking about for explanations. 





...-La The Geological Magazine for October 
Dr. H. Woodward, of the British Museum, de- 
scribes the occurrence of the remains of a fossil 
crab from the Coal Measures of Belgium. Less 
perfect fragmeots of similar nature are men- 
tioned as coming from near Pristol and Man- 
chester, Evgland. This discovery carries back 
the origin of this class of crustaucea from the 
Great Odlite of Wiltshire to the Carbon- 
iferous, a very great distance in the geologtial 
chronology. 


...-The new star in Cygnus,which blazed up 
to the second magnitude two years ago, is still 
visible, but only of the 12th magnitude, and 
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its spectrum now consists of only a single line 
in the green. This line was reported by Mr. 
Copeland, in 1877, as coinciding with the prin- 
cipal line in the well-known vebular spectrum. 
Vogel denies this, however, and says the line 
is certainly a different one, though its origin is 
not ideutified with any known element, 





Missions. 


Tue Rev. James Chalmers, of the London 
Mirsionary Society, has been on a tour of ex- 
ploration along the south coast of the main- 
land of New Guinea, which has but recently 
become mistionary. The people of New 
Guinea, as we have already said more than 
once, are eavages, whom mariners have 
been careful to ayoid. Mr. Chalmers made his 
tour in the little mission steamer “ E len- 
gowen,” accompanied by bis wife, and had the 
good fortune to return without ac.ident. He 
held communication with two hundred vil- 
lages, of which ninety hed never been visited 
before by a white man. Bays, harbors, rivers, 
and islands were discovered and named, and 
valuable information was gained as to the 
eountry, climate, population, etc. At many 
of the towns the peop'e were found to be 
friendly; but ia tne Aroma district a mob 
followed the company, armed with clubs 
and spears, and endeavoring to provoke a 
fight. Some of them were heard to say 
that the foreigners would make a fine 
feast. These were saved bythe friendliness 
of two chiefs, who covered and facilitated 
their hasty retreat. The natives had no guns, 
though they knew the use of them. Mr. 
Chalmers thinks the people of the villages are 
the aborigines, having been driven back to the 
hills and the interior by the robuster tribes 
who occupy the coast. He gives the follow- 
ing account of some of the heathen custome: 

“ They cook the heads of theirslain enemies, 
to secure clean skulls to put oo sacred places. 
They have one great epirit, Palaku Bara, who 
dwells in the mountains. They worship bim 
unitedly {in one place—viz., where we saw them 
gathering last Sabbath. Each family has a 
sacred place, where they cerry offerings to the 
spirits of deceased ancestors, whom they ter- 
ribly fear. Sickness ip the family, death, fam- 
ine, scarcity of fish, etc.—these terrible spirits 
are at work and must be prupitia'ed. 
Pigs are never killed but in the ove 
place, and then they are offered te the 
spirit. ‘The blood is poured out there ; and the 
carcuse is then carried back to the village, to 
be divided, cooked, aud eaten. Pigs’ skulls 
are kept and huvg up in the house, Food for 
a feast, such as at house-building, is placed 
pear the post where the ekulls hang, avd a 
prayer is said. When the ceuter-post is put 
up, the spirits bave kangaroo, fish, and 
bananas presented to them; and they are be- 
sougot to always keep that house full of food, 
and may it not fall when the wind is strong. 

* The great spirit causes food to grow, avd 
to him presentatious of food are made. Spirits, 
when tuey leave the body, take a canoe, cross 
the lagoon, and away to the mountains, where 
they remain in perfect bliss; no work, and 
nothing to trouble them, with plenty of betel 
bute. Toey dance all night long aod rest all 





day. 

‘When sickuess is in the family, a pig is 
brought on to the sacred place of the great 
spirit apd killed. The carcare is then taken 
to the sacred place of the family, and the 
spirits are arked toaccept. Sins are confessed, 
such #8 bananas that are taken, or cocoa nus, 
and none bave Uceu presented, apd leave not 
given to eat them. ‘ Tuere i- a pig; accept, 
and remove the sickness.’ Death follows, and 
the day of the burial arrives. T e friends all 
stund round the open grave, and the colef’s 
sister or cousin—oue of the womrn we saw 
with the drum —calls out in aloud voice: ‘ You 
have been angry with us for tae bavanas we 
bave t.ken (or cocoa-uuts, as the case may be), 
aud you have, iu your anger, taken this cniid, 
Now let it suffice and oury your anger.’ The 
body is then placed in tne grave aud covered 
over With earth.” 

...-The London Missionary Society has the 
very gratifying intelligence from Africa that 
its expedition to Lake Tunganvika has reached 
its destination, after having, by a series of mis- 
fortu.es and uulooked for obstacles, been 
detained ov the way several months. The let- 
ter from the Rev. J. B. Tuompson, conveying 
this information, was dated at Ujji, on Lake 
Tanganyika, August 25th. It was carried to 
the coast in 45 days, and tbence reached Lon- 
don in 38 days, makiog 78 days in all from 
Ujiyi, the shortest time on record of mail com 
mupication with Central Africa, Mr. Thomp 
son,.in bis letter, states that the main body of 
the exped'tion arrived August 23d, baviog 
left Mirambas, in the Wanyamwezi Country, 
August 5th. Tne journey occupied 78 days 
from Mpwapwa. All the company were in 
good health and none of the goods were lost. 
They encamped on one of the highest bills 
near Kigoma Bay, about three mile® from 
Ujiji. 

...-The Rev. Joel Osgood, one of the new 
Methodist missionaries in Liberia, writes that 
he has made a tour of the Vey Country, and 
bas selected a site on Lake Beudoo for an in- 
dustriul school. He will open a school next 
year on Cape Mount and avother near Bopora. 
The following year he thinks the misstonaries 
will be able to reach the Mandingo Country, 
and thence go on to the Niger River. He is 
hopeful, and expresses the belief that if he 
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could have $10,000 for ten years be could 
ruc @ line of missions across the continent 
and make them self-supporting. One bundred 
thousand dollars would be a small sum to ac- 
complish so great a task. 


The Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR DEC. 15th. 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS.—Luxe xxiv, 
13—32, 


Notes.— Two of them.’’—One of them was 

Cleopas ; the other is nut known © Three- 
score furlongs.’’—Nearly seven m les. 
*« Byes were holden.’’—Doubtiess miraculously. 
** Our ru’ers.’—Toe Roman governor. 
———'' Which should have redeemed Israel,’’— 
From Roman boudage. “« Curtain women,” 
—Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the 
mother of James, See Luke xxiv, 10.—— 
** Fools."—Rather, without perception or up- 
derstanding. “Slow of heart.”—Without 
proper feellog. “ He expounded unto 
them."—It seems to be tbe greatest of all 
omissions that we bave not preserved to us 
this expo-itory address of our Lord. But we 
do kuow well enough from otber parte of the 
Bible what ere the prophecies which were be- 
lieved to be Messianic. The Psalms and the 
prophecy of Iraiah were probably the chief 
portion referred to by our Saviour. We do 
bave given us a similar exposition made sbort- 
ly alter by Philip to the Ethiopian Euouch. 
** He made as though he wouid have gone 
further.’"—As be certainly would have done 
bu’ forthe importunity of the two disciples. 
Here was no deception, only ordinary polite 
ness; asinthe begluniog of the interview it 
was a most inpocent act to conceal his own 
identity, 80 as to draw out the feeliog of the 
disciples. ** Blessed it.’ —They recognized 
bim as a superior teacher, who shou!d proper- 
ly be dvferred to. — ** Vanished."’—Of 
course, miraculously. “* Our hearts burn,”” 
—With eager interest and with joy tolearn that 
Christ’s mission had not euded, after all, io 
failure. 

Instruction,—It is well for Christians to talk 
togethr of their Master and of their hopes of 
victory forbhis Church, In that way they may 
hope to bave him commune with them and 
make their walk on earth blessed. 

If the eyes of the two dieciples were holden, 
much more may ours sometimes be. When 
we try to doright, when we conquer t«mpta- 
tion, when we are evjoying the peace of love 
and service to God, we may not know how 
much of it is due to Christ’s presence and that 
of his Spirit giving us suggestion and help. 

Delicacy and politeness are a Clristian 
grace. Jesus wae a fine example of it. 80 
was Paul. One need not preach Christ in a 
boorish or offensive way. Jesus did vot force 
his company on the two desciples. He was 
continuing his journey, when they urged him 
to remain with them He ask-dthem respect- 
fully about the great things that had happened 
in Jeruralem. Gentleness and gentlemanliness 
are near akin and the Master was a model 
gen'leman. 

Suffering and humiliation and even cruct- 
fixion may not prevent the redemption of 
Israel. The two disciples were discouraged 
by the death of Christ. But it was darkest 
just before the dawn. The blood of martyrs is 
the seed of the Church. It may be only 
through many tribulations that some Cbris- 
tians now can enter into rest. So are they the 
followers of him who “ought to have suffered 
these things,” and thus ‘‘to enter into his 
glory.” 

lt is strange beyond comprebension that the 
disciples of Christ do not hold to a surer trust 
in him. We are too often now ‘‘fools and 
slow of heart.” When we resist temptation 
eebly, then are we “ fools and slow of heart.”’ 
When we are discouraged in Christian labor, it 
is because we are ‘fools and slow of heart.’’ 
When we neglect our duty to our friends, to 
our echolars, to our God, even when God’s 
eye is on us and Jesus offering his help, it is 
only because we are “ fools and slow of heart,”’ 

Do not eat without asking God’s blessing. 
Whenever Jesus partook of a meal, he gave 
thanks. Better far to have this a vocal act of 
worship, united in by the whole household; 
but if this cannot be, then let not this be made 
an excuse for eating without asking a silent 
blessing. Aod not our food alone, but every 
good gift snould be received with an ackcowl- 
edemrnt of praise. It would bea blessing to 
us if w@ might keep God in perpetual remem- 
brance, making every mercy areminder of bim. 

Let it be our coustant prayer to Jesus that 
he will “abide with us.” Let us insist upon 
his stay. He is willing to tarry, if we ask him. 
What a blessing he will have for us! 

The Lord is just as williog to open the Scrip- 
tures to us as he was to Cleopas and his com- 
panion. We can study tbem vow and ask him 
to open them tous. We shall find the study a 
eonstant delight. Why should not our hearts 
burn by the way, as well as theirs? 






































School aud College, 


Hampton InstitcotTe evidently means to 
do its best toward m«king its *‘ Indian Experi- 
ment” a success. Tue forty-nine new Dacotahs 
are to have a dormitory built speciaily for 
themselves, at the expense of the Institute, 
which will contain sixty rooms and a large 
workshop, with « suitable outfit for instruction 
in trade and the useful arts. Mr. George H. 
Corlies, of Providence, whose immense engiaes 
furnished the motive power at the Poiladel- 
phia Exuibition, has offered to ylace io the 
workshop a pew and improved sixty-horse- 
power Corliss engine, witbout expense to the 
iostitution. This magniticent and valuable gift 
is io process of constructio) and will soon be 
waiiiog for ite work. Our readers will secall 
that some mootbs ago bineteen young Cheyenne 
and Kiowa Iodisns, who had been confined at St. 
Augustine, Fiorida, were placed fn the scbool, 
and their instruction attended with so much 
success that the Government authorized Capt. 
R. H. Pratt, of the Tentb Cavalry, to visit the 
fii ndly tribes of the Sioux and collect a vol- 
untary band of youvg Indians to join those 
already at tbe school. ‘The Captuin fuifilled 
bis mission, and the new pupiis are now well 
established in the couree at Hampton. There 
they will learn English, the elementary 
bravches, and be instructed in mechanical 
trades, aod especially agriculture. Their ages 
vary from ten to tweaty-five years. Most of 
them are young. There are many guod faces, 
and some ivteresting bistcuries, as well assome 
peculiar names. Tothe rollof Hampton will 
now be added Frank Yeliow-bird, Walking 
Cloud, Man That Looks Around, Man Toat 
Hoots Woen He Walks, Laughing Face, White 
Breast, Many Kettle, Lizzie Svider, Getting On, 
avd Ove Who Comes Fiyiog. One of the women 
is a mother, who could not let ber little girl 
come withouther. Zie-wie, or Yellow-baod, is 
toe daughter of a chief, who brought ber him-elf 
to Captain Pratt. A few can +peak a little Eo- 
glish. Two ofthe boys can talk it very well, 
especially Johuny Robb, who acts as iuter- 
preter and will be employed in the printing 
office. Tne Government has stipulated to pay 
the Institute $167 apiece for their care and iu- 
struction for one year, The “experiment” is 
asinteresting and important as it is novel, and 
may go far toward belping us out with the 
geperal Indian problem. 





«..-New Jersey’s public schools, according 
to the recent report of the State Board of 
Education, appear to be in a satisfactory cou- 
dition. For this year the number of pupils en- 
roiled is 202,634, or an ivcrease of 38,925 over 
the attendance iv 1877. Ilo the private schools 
the attendance last year was 42,000, aud 72,- 
000 children attended noschool. One of New 
Jersey’s problems will be how to educate this 
large proportion of absentees. In the public 
schools there are 993 male teach ra, receiving 
an average monthly salary of $60.50, and 
2,536 female teachers, with average salaries of 
but $36.14—too great a difference. The cost of 
educating each pupil la t yesr was $1391. Tho 
Board has decided to furpish the public schools 
at once with the necessary apparatus to teach 
he metric system of weights and measures. 


....An anonymous donor has presented the 
Washington University with $50,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a gallery and museum of 
fine arts. The building is to cuntain studios 
for advanced students, and also studios for 
rent. It is stated that an additional $50,000 
will be given for the purpose of establishing a 
fund to purchase pictures and works of art 
and to sustain the gallery and museum. 


.-.. Tbe young students of the Easthampton 
Seminary, who succeeded in compelling their 
last principal to resign, have found a strong 
arm over them io Mr. Fairbanks, their new 
head. After several attempts on their part to 
outwit the faculty, fo all of which they have 
been met fairly and beaten, without equivoca- 
tion or by-play, the boys acknowledge them- 
selves mastered. 


-»--As it was conjectured, the late Mr. 
Christopher R. Robert, of this city, did leave 
a bequest in his will for Robert College, at 
Constantinople. One fifth of bis estate, atter 
several deductions for the benefit of his wife 
and others, 1s to go to the endowment furd of 
the College. How much the estate will realize 
does not appear. 

-.-A normal course, affording special in- 
struction and training in the art of teaching, 
has been established in connection with Swath- 
more College, Del. Co., Penn. Practice classes 
will be organized and the teaching conducted 
under experienced professors. There are pow 
two hundred and thirty-nine pupils in the 
institution. 


-»--Former pupils of the well-known Mon- 
eon Academy, Mass., will regret to hear of the 
death of Rev. Charles Hammond, its respected 
and beloved principal. Rev. Dr. I. N. Tarbox, 
of Boston, a classmate of Mr. Hammond at 
Yale (1839), preached the funeral sermon. 


Pebbles. 


A Boy whe had read of tailors heaving 
up the anchor wanted to koow if it was sea- 
sickness made ’em dv it. 





.... Law is very like asieve. It is eacy tosee 
through it; but one must be considerably re- 
duced before he gets through. 


...-The difference between a soldier and a 
woman who paints is that one faces the pow- 
der and the other powders the face. 


«ee! I'd like to climb tbat mountain,’ said 
a traveler. “I hear it is full of copper.”’ 
* Pshaw !” answered a resident. ‘It isn’t 
worth ascent.”’ 


.+--What is sweeterthan a sugar house )— 
Ex. Why, a young ladies’ semivary, wbheo it 
is fall of ’lasses.—Norristown Herald. Or Mas- 
sacbueetts, where there are Mo-lusses, 


----"* What is wit?” asked a prime minister 
of aneedy genius. ‘Wit is what a pension 
would be given by your lordship to your hum- 
ble servant—a good thing well applied.” 


....°* My dear Julia,” said one pretty girl to 
anotber, ‘can you make up your wind to mar- 
ry tbat odious Mr. snuff?” ‘“ Why, my dear 
Mary,’’ replied Julia, ** I believe I could take 
him at a pinch.”' 


4 .. .When some one was lamenting Foote’s 
unlucky fate in being kicked in Dublin, Johu- 
sou sald: ‘“ He is rising in the world. When 
he was in England no one thought it worth 
while to kick bim.”’ 


...-“*Do you see this stick, sir ?’’ said a very 
stupid acquaintance to Sydney Smith. ‘ This 
stick bas been all round the world, sir.’ ‘In- 
deed !’’ said the remorseless Syduoey. *‘ And 
yet it is only a stick.” 


-.-‘*Poor fellow! He died in poverty!” 
said a man of a person lately deceased. ‘ That 
isn’t anything,’’ exclaimed a seedy bystander. 
“ Dying in poverty is no bardsbip. It’s living 
in poverty that puts the thumbscrews on a fel- 
low.”’ 


...-A curiosity in typographical blundering 
is noted in connection witv tbe official list of 
awards made to British exhibitors at the Paris 
Exhibition, which claims to have been ‘‘ issued 
by order of his Royal Bigbness the Prince of 
Males !”’ 


...' Well, Sambo, what’s yer up to nowa- 
days?” “Oh! Tisacarp’nerand jiner.” ‘He! 
I guess yeris. What department do you per- 
form?’ “* What department? Why, I does 
the circular work.’ ‘What's dat?” ‘ Why, 
I turns the grindstone,’’:‘ G’way !”’ 


.-.-A class was being examined recently in 
a sea-beaten town of Sussex. The subject uv- 
der discussion was the flood. Am: ng the first 
questions put was: ‘How did Noah under- 
stand that there was going to be a flood?” 
‘*?Cause,”’ shouted an urchin, ‘he looked at 
his almanac !’’ 


....A pupil teacher, who has just received 
av appoiotment in a quiet country village, 
says: *‘ Among the scanty furniture | espied a 
three-legged stool. ‘Is that the dunce’s stool ?’ 
I said to a little girl of five. The eyes sparkled, 
and the cur!s nodced assent, and the lips rip- 
pled out: ‘I suppose it is. The teacher always 
tite on that !”’ 


...-An autbor having quoted I Chron. xiv, 
15, in bis manuscript, his publisher wrote to 
him in this wise: ‘‘ We bave been obliged to 
correct your mavuscript. Did you ever hear 
of such an instrument as a ‘going’? We 
have looked through all our dictiouvaries, and 
ean find nothing of it. We have printed it 
‘the sound of a gongin the mulberry-tree,”’ 
and that must have been what you meant.’’ 


...-It is told of Benjamin Franklio that, 
when he was mivister to France, he once ai- 
tended a meetiog of u literary society, and, not 
well understanding French when declaimed, 
determined to applaud when he saw a lady 
friend express approval. When they bad 
ceased, a little child, who understood Freuch, 
said to Franklin: “‘ Why, you always applauded 
most when they were praising you.”’ Franklin 
laughed heartily and explained his dilemma, 


..+A clever little passage at the expense of 
a member of the Belgian legation is current in 
Washington. A young attaché recently reached 
there frest from London, his last statiou, and 
greatly vexed over what he was pleased to cull 
his exile. ‘At all events,” he was im@iRe habit 
of saying, and the remark came to be widely 
quoted, ‘I sballspeak no English in Washing- 
ton. I learned it i: London, and I don’t intend 
to spoil my accent.”’ Time passed. The attaché 
was atareception. Some friend of his asked 
a bright young American woman to permit him 
to present the attaché to her. “Ob! dear, 
don’t,’’ was the reply, and it has traveled over 
Washington. ‘I couldn't think of such a 
thing. I learned my French in Paris, and it 





would ruin my accent to talk with a Belgian.” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST, 

BESSEY, F. E., Russia, removes to Union 
nm. Tt. 

BRADSHAW, W. B., Prince Edward’s Island, 
removes to Petersburg, Penn. 

CLOUD, H. 8., Freedom, Iowa, resigns. 

COFFMAN, J. W., accepts call to Goshen, Ill, 

EVANS, P. 8 , accepts call to Amesbury, Mass. 

FALL 8, Isaac U., accepts cail to Earlvilie, 
Il. 

HILL, L. D., Waldboro, resigns and accepts call 
to Biddeford, Me. 

MASON, W. A. Canton, Miss., resigns. 

MOSCRIP, C. H. supplies First ch., Keokuk, 
lowa. 

RICHARDS, D. T. removes from Princeton, 
Il!., to Muscatine, Lowa. 

ROGERS, H. A., ord. at Montpelier, Vt. 

ROWLANDS, H. O., accepts call to Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

SANDERS, W. L. removes from Auburn, Ind., 
to C:mbridge, Jl. 

YOUNG, J. L. M, accepts call to First ch., 
Springfield, Ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BEACH, 8. J., Corning, accepts call to Farra- 
gut, Iowa, 

CLARK, De Wirt 8., Clinton, accepts call to 
Taber: acle, Salem, Mass. 

COBB, SOLON, accepts call to Cent. Presby- 
terian cb., Erie, Penn. 

COBB, NATHANIEL, Kingston, Mass., died 
Nov. 17th. 

Dp BOS, FREDERICK, supplies Medfield, Mass., 
six mooths. 

DEXTER, H. Morton, Union ch., Taunton, 
Mase., dismissed. 

EASION, D. A., Naugatuck, Conn., resigne. 

ESBS, Epwarp, Plainficld, accepts call to 
Noperviile, Li). 

FITCH, F. 8., iust. in Seventh-st. ch. Cincin- 
pati, O. 
HARD, Jon M, accepts call to Wenham, 
Mass., where he is laboring as supply. 
HIBBARD, R. P., New Haven, Conn., declines 
call to Dalton, Mass. 

HUBBARD, C. L., Merrimack, N. H., die- 
missed, to gu to Boxford, Mass, 

KIMBALL, E., ord. st Hastings, Iowa, 

LEAVILT, Wi1L.1aM, Fayette, Iowa, removes 
to Ashland, Neb. 

MARSLAND, Joun, New Marlboro, Mass., 
resigns. 

MASON, J. D., asked to remain at Forest City, 
10Wa, avother year. 

MEAD, H.8., ord. at Norfolk, Neb. 

NEWCOMB, G. B., resigns pastorate Dwight 
Place ch., New Haven, Conn. 

SAWIN, T. P., inst. at Lyndeboro, N. H. 


LUTHERAN, 


BEHRINGER, 8. F., inst. at Mendon, III. 

DORNBLAZER, T. F., becomes a mirsionary 
iu Kupeas, 

DOX. H. L., removes from Tremont, Penn., to 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

HAMMOND, J. L., removes from Sharon, 
Wis., to Princeton, lowa. 

LINGLE, J. M., removes from Canton, Il., to 
Grandview, Ind. 

SELL, A., accepts call to Benton, O. 


-WEISMAN, D. M., Somerset, accepts call to 


Tarleton, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

COLLINS, H. P, Oxford, N. Y., called to 
Coldwater, Mich. 

ig RANDALL, inst. at New Rochelle, 


LORD, Ws. R., accepts call to Riverdale, N. Y. 


— D. 8., ord. and inst. at Muncie, 
od, 


MCNERICH, Tuomas, tvst. over Mans-Choice 
a'd Schellsburgn, Penn. 

SMOYER. Cuar_es K., serves Elmore, Genoa, 
and Graytown, O 

WILSON, 8 R., D.D., First cb., Louisville, 
Ky., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BOXER, J. L., accepts call to La Porte, Ind. 

CHESLEY, J. W., accepts call to New Market 
and Vienna, Md. 

EDWARDS, R. M., accepts appointment at 
Kingsclear, N. B. 

GRaAMMER, JAMES, accepts appointment at 
Ashland aua Louisa Court-house, Va. 

GRAY, E. P, accepts call to St. George’s 
chapel, Baltimore, Md. 

JONES, RoBert W., becomes minister at Falls 
City, Neo. 

KN \PP, Grorae W., accepts call to Youngs- 
town avd Lewiston, N 

WILSON, Tuomas V., Crete, Neb., becomes 
& missivbary ia Colorado. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN, 
DOREMUS. J. E.C., D.D., Vienna, La., died 
Nov. 16th. 
—" Joun K., accepts call to Mayslick, 


y. 

JOHNSON, Henry N. (colored), cord. by 
lresbytery of Montgomery, Ala. 

MoCLUER, N., ivet. a: Greenwicu, Va. 

MEEKLIN, James A , removes from Chester 
to Frencn Camps, Miss. 

TURNBULL, L. B., ord. and inst, at Farm- 
well, Va, 
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December 5, 1878.} 


Mews of the Werk. 


CONGRESS assembled at noon on the 3d inst., 
and both houses received the President’s Mes- 
sage. The document begins with a reference 
to the yellow fever, and a recommendation 
that the subject of measures of future preven- 
tion receive early consideration. The Pres- 
ident calls attention to the fact that the rignte 
of 'be colored voters of the South were over- 
ridden at the late election, and asks for ad- 
equate appropriations to enable the Govera- 
ment to punish those who violated the laws 
by intimidating citizens. The relations of the 
United States to tue different Powers of the 
world are explained, without recomm¢ndation. 
The President advises that no radicul changes 
be made in existing financial legislation. He 
also discusses what is needed to elevate the 
Indians, and hopes tbat the decision this win- 
ter in regard to the transfer of the Iodian 
Bureau to the War Department may arrest 
further agitation of this subject. 





-The British advance on Afghanistan dur- 
iog the week ending Dec, 24 bas been slow 
and without material results. Reports of a 
disaster to their troops are not corfirmed. At 
last accounts preparations were making to 
capture the Peiwar Pass, at an elevation of 
7,000 feet, where the Afghans are fortified. 
The column moving on Quettah is delayed by 
loss of camels and transportation difficulties. 
The Ameer continues to show bis friendship 
for Ruesia. His chiefs have the same sympa- 
thies. Seml-oflicial reports state tnat Russia 
has avnounced her intertion of actively sup- 
perting the Ameer, in the evento: E g'and 
occupying any points in Afghanistan from 
which Russian dominion in Asta migbt be ef- 
fectually threatened. This annouvcement is 
based upon the assertion that England has 
violated the alleged Afgban agreement of Lord 
Clarendon by the occupation uf Quettab. 


.... Tbe Hamburg-American steamer “‘ Pom- 
eravia,’’ Capt. Schwensun, which started from 
New York on the 14th of November tor Ham- 
burg, came in collision on the night of the 
25.b, during a heavy fog, pear Dungiven Point, 
about three miles from shore, with the bark 
*©Noel Eijion.”? She was struck on the star- 
bosrd side midships and sank io less than twen- 
ty minutes. Thirty-seven passengers and sev 
enteen of the crew are known to be lost. The 
steamer ‘‘(ilengarry’’ reached tbe spot soon 
after the disaster and saved many. Where the 
blame rests does not appear. The ‘* Pomera- 
nia's’’ captain was an old seaman and a care- 
ful watch was kept on the voyage. 


..--A large and enthusiastic mass-meeting 
was held at Memphis, Nov. 28th, to return 
thanks to the people who stood by the sick and 
dying and to those who liberally contributed to 
the city during the yellow fever epidemic. 
Public gratitude was expressed to President 
Hayes and the Cabinet, to the churches, Sun- 
day-scbools, and benevolent associations in ail 
sections of the Union, to «xpress and railroad 
companies, and to all woo rendered service 
throughout the deadly and trying experiences 
of the summer. 


....During the fiscal year ending June 380th 
there were built in this country 1,258 vessels, 
having a tonnage of 232 504 tons,which exceeds 
the tonuage built in 1877 by 58,912 tons. The 
fron toonage Duilt during the year measured 
26,960, which exceeds the fron tonnage built in 
aby one yeur since 1868, except the year 1874, 
when it reached 33,097 tons. 


...eThe royal party in Canada coutinue to 
be most enthusiastically received. At Montreal 
the festivities were all that a Prince-s could 
wish for. This week the party will reach Ot 
towa, the capital, and proceed to assume the 
government of Canada. 


.».. Under the order of the Prussian ministry 
declaring that persons considered dangerous to 
public order may be denied the right of resid- 
ing in Berlin or its suburbs about 40 con- 
spicuous Socialists have received orders of ex- 
pulsion, 


..-- Angell, the defaulting secretary of the 
Pullman Car Company, of Chicago, was pass- 
ing as an Englishman, uoder the name of Sey- 
mour, when he was arrested at Lisbon, last 
week. 


...-There is a sericus revolt of 59,000 troops 
in the Province of Kwang 8', China, and fears 
of its extension are entertained, in consequence 
of poor pay and rations throughout the army. 


--»-The Emperor of Japan bas returned to 
his capital from along provincial tour. His 
progress throughout was marked by expres- 
sions of loyalty and devotion. 


----[t seems that Governor Hampton will 
probably be elected United States senator from 
South Carolina, to suceced Senator Patterson. 


-+--Twenty lives are reported lost by the 
Lolitston of two steamers on the Mississippi, be- 
ore daylight on Sunday morning. 





THE 1NDEPENDENT 
Nee ew 


Piterature, 


The prompt mention in our st af “ Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by ue an equivalent to their pubd- 
Mehers for all volumes recowed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottes. 





CREMER’S LEXICON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK.* 


BY PROFESSOR TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D. 





Ir is now six yesrs since the first edition 
of the English translation of this work ap 
peared. Theclogical scholars have thus 
had the opportunity of becoming thorough- 
ly familiar with it and of forming a judg- 
ment as toits merits. We think that they 
will, in general, gladly welcome the second 
edition as it is now published. The Messrs, 
Clark have certainly shown their own esti- 
mate of the value of the work by the beau. 
ty and finish which they have given this 
edition as it comes from their press. 
Whether they have as fully consulted 
their own interests as publisbers, or 
those of the class of students for whom 
its author prepared it, by presenting 
it in a quarto volume, with wide mar- 
gions and very fine English type, and 
heavy piper, thereby making it cost ten 
dollars, may be seriously questioned. 
Clergymen and young men in preparation 
for the ministry, in Scotland and En- 
gland, msy bave sufficient means to gratify 
their desires for such handsome books; but 
in our couatry we are convinced that a vol- 
ume at one-half of the price would have 
been more than twice as widely circulated, 
while it would have been equally useful to 
every student. From our recollection of 
the apartments and libraries of German 
professors, we think Dr. Cremer would be 
astonished at the offering of his work in 
such a dress to his own countrymen. As 
the volume, however, has fallen into our 
hands, we shall enjoy what the publisher 
has done for it, and shall use it, of course, 
with more pleasure than we could have 
had were the paper and type of an inferior 
character. Only we can hardly expect to 
find very many of our brethren in the min- 
istry placing it upon their shelves until the 
price is lowered. We trust that some 
cheaper edition will be issued. 

Dr. Cremer, however, is scarcely to be 
regarded as responsible for what his En- 
glish publishers have done, and it is of his 
work especially that we wish to speak. 
His lexicon is prepared on a peculiar plan, 
which has some advantages and some dis- 
advantages, as compared with that on which 
most dictionaries are founded. He does 
not undertake to give the student the 
meaning and use of every word in the New 
Testament; but only of those words which 
were affected and modified by Christian 
usage or by Christian theological ideas. 
For the understanding of other words he 
leaves the investigator to the lexicons of 
the classical Greek. In this'way he loses 
the opportunity of calling attention to all 
these other words, and their uses in indi- 
vidual passages in the New Testament, and 
compels his reader to resort to two differ- 
ent sources for the prosecution of his stud- 
ies. His book becomes only a supplement 
to others, or needs others to supplement it, 
thus failing of completeness, That this is 
in itself unfortunate cannot be doubted. 
But, on the other hand, by throwing out 
this matter which is common to the biblical 
and the classical language, he gains space 
for the full examination of all the words 
and phrases which the classical lexi- 
cographer cannot unfold because he can- 
not enter into the sphere of the distinctive- 
ly Christian thought. ‘The especial worth 
and usefulness of a dictionary with such a 
governing purpose will be obvious so soon 
as attention is called to it. While it will 
not supersede the ordinary lexicons, such 
as those of Grimm, which is now in process 
of translation, and Dr. Robinson, which 
has so long and so favorably been known, 
it will accomplish an end whieh they are 
unable to attain. Thetrue way of studying 
the New Testament is to trace out the sig- 
Dification of its words, as they have grown 


* BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW TEST- 
AMENT GREEE. By HERMANN CREMER, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Greifswald. 
Translated from the German of the Secund Edition, 
with Additional Matter and Oorrections by the Au- 
thor, by WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. Pp. 603. Edin- 
burgb: T. &T. Cierk. 1878. New York: Scribper & 





Welford, 


under the influence of Christian thought 
into their new shades of meaning. We 
cannot start from the classic Greek alone, 
nor from the authority of old opinions or 
past theological teachers alone, if we are 
to be sure of the truth. But we must see 
how the words were employed in their 
primary use, how they expressed the 
thought of the more cultiva'ed ages, how 
they mingled themselves with Hebrew in- 
fluences and ideas, how they took on new 
elements as the new system of Christ and 
his apostles adopted them; and the more 
carefully and thoroughly and honestly we 
pursue our investigations in this, the true 
line, the more nearly and perfectly shall 
we arrive at the truth. Professor Cremer 
makes very modest claims for him- 
self; but he has certainly carried for- 
ward the good work which he under- 
took in his first edition to a higher point 
of success. He has fulfilled his task with 
much patient and thorough scholarship, 
after the true German method, having pre- 
pared anew and rewritten a large section 
of the articles, including those on all the 
more important words, The student who 
is to be properly independent in his own 
investigations and judgments cannot, in- 
deed, go to any commentator or lexico- 
grapher, as an absolute authority. He may 
accept their statements at their true value; 
but he must remember here, as well as 
elsewhere, that his duty is to prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good. 
But, though everything which Dr Cremer 
suggests may not be admitted, we think he 
will be counted as among the helpers of 
the ministry in their studies and his work 
will be regarded as worthy of an honorable 
place in our best theological libraries. If 
those who are teaching and preaching from 
the Bible would give themselves earnestly 
to such investigations as this book is de- 
voted to, we are sure that we should have 
@ more learned ministry, as well as a 
body of theologians more tolerant of 
one another and more ready to see the 
truth which was hidden from their 
fathers. We hope that the younger por- 
tion of the clergy especially, who have 
their plans of study still under their own 
control, will become more faithful students 
of the words and thoughts of the New 
Testament by reason of works like this of 
Dr. Cremer, and of the influences and op- 
portunities which such works bring to 
them. The last thirty years have witnessed 
great progress in biblical studies. Tae 
INDEPENDENT has gladly welcomed every- 
thing which could further this progress, 
and we may well unite with ita other writ- 
ers in giving expression to the hope that 
at the end of another generation the Gos- 
pel in its simplicity and freedom and 
glory will be more fully comprehended by 
the Church than it ever has been in the 
past. The scholar who worke among the 
words, no less than the preacher who ex- 
plains the thoughts and doctrines, will have 
a useful part in all that is to be accom- 
plished. 
YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





In American Colleges, by Charles’ F. 
Thwing (Putnam’s), we have a little volume 
fitted to command much attention. Of the 
ten chapters it contains several bave already 
appeared in part either in Scribner’s Monthly 
or in Sunday Aflernoon ; but they embody so 
much information about college life that 
they are worthy of reperusal and of 
preservation. The book is one which not 
only will command the interest of col- 
lege men, both uudergraduates and alumni ; 
but is worthy the atteotion of each parent 
who has boys who wirh to enter college, and 
also of every person who is interested in pud- 
lic education. The chapter on ** Instruction in 
our Culleges”’ shows the changes which the last 
few years bave made in courses of study. It 
will interest avy one wh» bas opioions of bis 
own as to what a course of study should be, 
aud will attract the attention of those who are 
considering the question as to what college 
they shall attend. This latter class, as well as 
many fathers, will also study the chapter on 
‘¢ Expenses and Pecuniary Aid.’”’ (By the way, 
those who have been so much troubl: d Jest the 
character of the ministry should be lowered by 
the fact tbat theological students sometimes 
receive pecuniary sid should tremble for tue 
law and otber secular profes ious ; for in Har- 
vard and at otber colleges large smounts of 
money are devoted to the ald of students of 
Mmited means who are studying to become 
lawyers, doctors, and engineers.) The chap- 
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ter on “College Morals’ and“ that Fon 
“Religion in Our Colleges’? is worthy 
of study by all religious leaders. It is 
well worth noticing that, though mavy 
are telling us that skepticism is increasing in 
our land, among our college students—the 
very ones most likely to be affected by skep- 
tical opinions—there has been a marked in- 
crease in the last twenty-five years in the pum- 
ber of those who profess religion. The statis- 
tics on this point are suggestive. The whole 
of Mr. Thwing’s volume is so tnteresting that 
we commend it toa general reading, without 
stopping to make one ortwo minor criticisms 
which suggested themselves to us as we looked 
it over. 

---.We have not spoken at length, as before, 
of the last number of The Princeton Review. It 
is an extraordinarily good rumber of a review ° 
—a8 extraordinary for its cheapness as for its 
excellence. How this bimonthly, of nearly two 
thousand pages, can be eupplied for two 
dollars is one of the mysteries of the trade. 
This number is devoted to science and phi- 
losopby, and, as is well, only inctdentally tore- 


-ligion, The foreign writers are Freemap, Daw 


son, Fifnt, Levi, and George Rawlinson; and 
the American are Woolsey, Le Conte, New- 
comb, Young. McCosh, and Porter. The article 
which will excite most deserved criticism is a 
painfully inadequate one by Canon George 
Rawlinson. It is on the ** Duties of Higher to 
Lower Races.”” In order to discover what 
those duties are, he first discusses, as their 
basie, the biblical account of the ortgin of races, 
and argues earnestly that all races descended 
from a single pair—Adam and Eve; ard that 
this descent from a common source makes 
them brothers, with, therefore, obligations to 
each otber. The factis that itis the brotber- 
hood offaculty and the one blood of a com- 
mon manbood which gives plausibility, and per- 
haps its origin,to the anthrop»gony of Genesis, 
and that ifthe story of Genesis were proved 
poetic, rather than historical, the duties would 
remain unaffected. The Canon’s advice to 
America about her “lower races’ is imperti- 
nent, because ignorant. The Colonization So- 
ciety he imagines to be a new one, and serious- 
ly argues against it, as if anybody thought of 
it. His advice that amalgamation of the white 
with the black race 1s the only solution of the 
race difficulty here is ludicrous, Theargument 
in favor of it, from the composite origin of the 
Greek, Roman, and other peoples of antiquity, 
is simply puerile. Now we have not the slight- 
est objection to amalgamation; but that is 
something to be left to take care of itself, with- 
out. urging people to intermarry out of mo- 
tives of philanthropy. 


..--In The Bible of To-Day, by Rev. Jno. W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn (Putoam’s), we have 
what the writer considers the latest results of 
the investigations of schola@ship regarding the 
character cf the Bible. He declares that the 
Scriptures were (generally) written by others 
than those to whom they are ascribed and in 
later times than has been supposed. For in- 
stance, he places the writing of the Gospels far 
into the second century. He utterly denies the 
supernatural eharacter of the books. The vol- 
ume is wo:th reading by any one who wishes 
to know the corrent phases of skeptical 
thought. But further than this it is of Iittle 
value. It gives assertions—nothing more. In 
putting forth bis most staitling novelties, the 
author never condescends to intimate what 
grounds he has f>r his opinions; while, on the 
other hand, he often indulges in a recklessness 
of assertion which makes us fear that be has 
neverstopped to ask whether there was sufficient 
reason for adopting the new beliefs, He con- 
tinually tells us tbat “ all scholars are agreed ”’ 
on this or that thiny—something which is 
merely assert d by a few writers, and which the 
world of scholars as a whole has up to this 
time rejected. The writer may be pronounced 
thorouguJy uncritical, swallowing novelties 
rimply because they sretbings new. Even if 
the theory of his buok were true, no senrible 
man would accept it on any such presenta'ion 
as the writer bas g:venofit. He who would 
have anciect beliefs set rside must graciously 
condescend to offer something more than bis 
own assertions. Very similer in scope and 
churacter to the foregoing is the smaller vcl- 
ume What is the Bible? by J. T. Sunder'and 
(Putoam’s). The two books are worth reading 
by the mi: ister of the Gospel, for he should 
make bimself aware of these theories of the 
Bible, which are held by very many per: ons. 


...eIt is faint praise to say that in bie last 
novel, Macleod of Dare, William Black has re- 
trieved bis position among the foremost En- 
glish novelists. If inferior to one or two of 
his earlier books insome respects, this novel 
excels all bis otier compositions in poetic 
unity and justice. There is no element of folly 
iv the ignorance of the world displayed by the 
Macleod in mingling in London society. He 
falls in love with a woman who is only an 
actress, whether upon the stage or in the 
drawing-room; a woman without positive 
traits or opinions ; s creature of overcultiva- 
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tion in all the externals, without any decided 
qualities, good or bad, Such a woman, as 
with a beautifal person, cannot be less than 
charming and cannot be more thana coquette. 
The treachery by which Macleod gains pos- 
session of her person is softened by his belief 
that she is subjected to influences which she 
has pot strength to withstand, and by his 
gentleness, even while exercising his heroic 
treatment. We pity him in his mad vengeance ; 
but we cannot feel the contempt which ordi- 
narlly belongs to the woman-murderer and 
suicide. The revelation of the worthlessners 
of his betrayer is too sudden ard bis conduct 
in the sequel savors of insanity. Mr. Black 
has very happily contrasted the rough High- 
lander with the gentleman soldier, Ogilvie; 
yet in such a manner as to do as full justice to 
the habitué of society as to the more rugged 
hero. Itis hardly necessary to allude to the 
author’s power in describing the splendors of 
Highland ecenery, for in this regard he is in- 
imitable and has won the sympathy of all his 
readers. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


. The International Review contsins a note- 
worthy article by Professor Tait, of Edin- 
burgh, in reply to Mr. Froude’s contemptuous 
and dogmatic articles ia previous numbers on 
‘Science and Theology.’’ The reply is not 
complete, nor always fair. For example, 
when Mr. Froude says ‘‘ What is generally 
doubted is doubtful,’”’ it is no parallel state- 
ment which is offered in reply that ‘‘ What fs 
geverally misunderstood is unintelligible.” 
The parallel would be ‘ What is generally 
misunderstood is misunderstandable—is not 
clearly expressed,’ and of that there can be 
no doubt. Woen it comes to matters of 
scientific etatement, Mr. Tait speaks asa mas- 
ter; and we note, as bearing on the discussion 
between two of our correspondents, this re- 
mark: ‘‘Sclence has xof proved and will 
never be able to prove that there are not now 
any direct interferences from without in what 
we call the order of Nature.” It is pleasant to 
see, also, how indignavtly Mr. Tait repels the 
assertion that there isany antagonism between 
religion and science, and the lists of grest 
names of the living and the dead he brings for- 
ward to prove that real leaders in science bave 
not been made doubters thereby. Of Horace 
White’s article, ‘* After Resumption—Whuat?” 
we speak elsewhere, Otber important articles 
are Prof. J. Huber’s on ‘‘ Social Democracy in 
Germany,’’ one on ‘‘ The Government Library 
at Washington,” by A. R. Spofford, and a 
story by Wilkte Collins. 


.-Robert Carter & Brothers have pub 
lished a revised and enlarged edition of Dr. A. 
A. Hodge’s Outlines of Theology. This book 
is exceedingly convenicnt and valuable as a 
syllabus of theological study forthe use of 
students, young pastors, and others, who have 
not the means to proeure or the time tostudy 
the more elaborate works io its department ; 
and even tbe one who has studied wide- 
ly may find much use forsuch acompend. He 
who on many points rejects the doctrine of the 
book will yet find it very convenient as a 
statement of the matters in controversy. The 
new edition contains nearly fifty per cent. 
more matter than the former one. Several 
chapters have been entirely rewritten ard 
many others have been materially recast and 
e:lurged. Dr, Hodge's theology will not on 
all points command uviversal acceptance ; but, 
nevertheless, this volume is a convenient one 
for any library, and many pastors will find it 
more useful than any other of its kind. 


--Messrs. G. Putnam’s Sons publish 
Pauline, and other Poems, by Hanford Lenox 
Gordon. The poem from which the volume 
takes its name {fs a story of the Rebellion, woich 
is hardly remote enough in point of time to 
be a poetic beckground. It is not without 
merit ; but it would have been be'ter told in 
prose, for Mr. Gordon {is unskillful in the use 
of verse, especial'y in the use of blank verse, 
which should never be attempted by bardlings, 
It may be true, as he says, that 

“ A broken flight is better than no flight, 

A timid voice is better than no voice ”; 

but the admission does not hold good mm poems 
of any length. A broken flight of over one 
hundred pages is most intolerable and not to be 
endured. Besides Pauline, there are four other 
poems in rhymed measures, including a trans- 
lation from the German of Miller. They are 
clamsy ard dull, 


-e+eUn ler the title of Saintly Workers (Mac- 
millan & Co.) we have a volume containt: g five 
Lenten lectures, d: livered last spring by Canon 
Farrar Their subjects are The Martyrs; 
The Hermits; The Monks; The Early 
Franciscan- ; and The Missionaries, Through 
the story of these is pointed out a manifesta- 
tion of “the same spirit’’ in variousages. The 
relati nstip is shown betweev men who under 
the same Crrisiian impulses adopted very dif- 
ferent courses of life The work will be criti- 
eiscd by many, a8 giving too favorable a view 
ofearly and medieval devotion; but, witbout 
entering into a defense of it at every point, 
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we may say that the reader will find the vol- 
ume of use in bringing him into fuller sym- 
pathy with servants of God in past ages. 


..There lies before us a new volume by 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler, entitled Pointed Papers for 
the Christian Life (R. Carter & Bros.). The 
work consists of short articles on Christian 
duty, inciting to greater Christian activity. 
With many of them our readers are familiar, 
for they first appeared in our own columns ; 
but we venture to say that the book will be 
still the more prized for containing these, as 
Dr. Cuyler’s articles bear and demand repe- 
rusal. Few ministers are having a greater in- 
fluence on the popular mind than Dr. Cuyler; 
and the present volume will not only be wel- 
comed by the public, but will also bear fruit in 
men’s lives. . 


....There cowe to our table two books on 
grammar for the little ones. One is Words and 
How to Put Them Together, by Harlan H, Bal- 
lard (D. Appleton & Co.), a little volume 
which goes on the idea of building a sentence 
out of words asa toy house is built out of 
blocke, the different blocks having different 


“uses in the structure. The other is a very 


elegant little volume, by M. L. Nesbitt, en- 
titled Grammar-Land (Henry Holt & Co.). It 
is written in the humorous vein, correspond- 
ing to that of the various comic bistortes, 
The mother or the teacher of young children 
will find help fu each of these. 


.-.-Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, is one of the 
completest and best-arranged books for the 
learper, be he new or somewhat advanced, on 
the organ that we ever saw. It advances by 
easy steps from first principles to the bigher 
sta:es of the art, explaining the different styles 
of music, the construction of the fugue, ete., 
as plainly as can be done by printed words and 
by fliustrations, The exercises for the pupil 
are wisely selected, and when he bas mastered 
the 232 pages of the book he need not be 
ashamed to play anywhere. 


....We constantly receive Littell’s Living 
Age, and continue to regard it as ove of the 
best msyazinesafamlly can take. On January 
it wl begin its 140th volume. Its weekly is- 
sues are filled with the choicest selections from 
foreign periodicals. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Discussious in Church Polity, from ten Contri- 
ons to The Princeton Review. By Chas. 
Hodge, D.D. Arranged by Rev. Wm. Du- 
rant, with a Preface by A. A. Hodge, D.D. 
svo, pp. 682. New Yura: Chas. Scribner's 
BOMB. c5  —tecc eeesoeecce o 
A Cummentary op the Holy ‘scriptures: Crit. 
leal, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with spe- 
cial’ refer nce t+ Ministers and Students, 
by J. P. Lange, Ry D. Translated trom the 
German, etc., my af tat —_ D.D., and 
others Svo,pp. 741. Ibid..... sieecesesesasines: On 
Rogertes Hume. a Story of a New York 
Yeacher. By C, W. Bardeen. Il6mo, pp. 
205, Syracuse: Berts: Bardeen & Co......... 
The Prompt Book. Hd. by Wm. Winter. Tom 
Taylor's Tragedy of the Re venge, as pre- 
sented by Kowin Booth, , Bane, pp.% New 





York: Francie Hart & Co..... — ....ccecseeee 03 
Do. Shakespesre’s Coineay of Katherine and 
POCENODIO. WEA. .crccccrcescoes  eaerdescorere 0 80 


Pearls for Young Ladies. From the later works 
ot John Ruskin. Seema ged by Mrs. Louisa 
C ‘Tuchill, imo. pp. 247. New York: John 
PE OND as cdocndnnnctcedesabiasiserses 
Pleasant Spots maa Oxford. By A, Kim. 
mer. titustrated. 8vo, po. 292. pgp and 
New York: Cassel, Peiter & Gal NR .<..008 «+» 600 
A Contary of Am rican Laperatare. 1776—1376. 
Ed. ~ ay enry A. Beers, ee Wy. ege. I6mo, 
pp. 403. New York: H. Holt & Co 
Oratory and Orators. By Wm. Matth«ws, 
LL D., author of ‘The Great Cnversers.” 
12mo, pp. 456. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co... 2.00 
Thanatopsts. By Wiitiiam Ci e ant Il 
lustrated. s8vo. New York: "Putnam's 
R65. enthicssnen deeeseooenes, 
Harper's ‘Half-Hour Series. A Dark Inber- 
itance. By Mary Cecil Hay. Stoiies from 


Harper & Bro WBnee-Sssnaks . shabocus $0 re 0 25 
Shakespeare’s Someday of Much Ado about 
Nothing. Ea. by W. J. Rolfe. With Kn- 
aeravings. 12mo, pp. i73. Ibid....,..........6- 
Shelter. By John A. Symonds. 12mo, pp. 18. 
The story of the Christians and Moors of 
Spa =e hess Charlotte M. Yonge. 8vo, pp. 41. 


Theme and ‘shade. A_ Novel. -~ Charlotte a. 
O'Brien. 8vo, pp. di. Ibid. 010 


Love’s Crosses. A Novel. By KF. kK. ™M. Notley. 
8vo, pp.75 Ibid... 
An Account of the L ‘ife ond Times of Francis 
con From the first eoition, By James 
Spedoing. 2 vole., — pp. 1415. UBLON : 
Hough on, Osgood & Co... ........ 5.00 
A Study of Milton’s tana L st. By John 
A. Himes, prof. Penn. C: llege 12mo, pp. 
287. Phiadelpbia: J.B. Lippincoit&Co . 
a. The Circus —- By Frank Sewal!, 
2M0, PP. 222. IDA...e.eseeeeee, § caveianat occas’ 100 
A Mond. Book of Nursing tor Family and Gen- 
eral Use. Publishea under direction of the 
a sone School -~ a mo, 


Ss ee ra 12% 
Genevieve of Brab:nt. A Leg end ‘in Vers: 
By Mrs. Chas. Willing. i2mo, pp. 127. iifus- 
A; MEER oss: | Sneebshibhaebscccene 2580 
Iris. The Romance of an Opal Ring. M. B. 
M. Lollana. Hiustratea. Ibid . se 3 00 
It ay the Fashion. From the Sennen of ry Von 
uer. I6mo, pp. 293. Ibid....  ..... 100 


DreWeed. B “y' —e Thaxter.. ane, Pp. om. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Bu bank's Readings & Recitations. 


A new and excellent book, qomplios and edited b 
the celebratd eloc»tionist, Mr, A. P BURBA NK, 
con! ainirng many selections never before he ne 
“RIP VAN WINKLE,” THE UGRAUN,” etc. One 
——s aad fifty Pease. a Ee overs. Sent, 


of price, ress 
wT BURBA K , Westminster Hotel, New York 











APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Poems by Two Children. Blaine and Dora Read 
Goodale, with portrait on steel of the authors. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25; red edges. $1.50, 

» » « « “One of the most exquisi.e and charming 
contributions to oyr Englisb verse that has come 
from any source for years,’’— Rev. J. T. Merriam, 

*Noreader of their verses can forget their chil- 
dren, Their little book has won for them hosts of 
friends, who will watch affectionately the growth of 
their powers and who earnestly hope that the 
promise of the ‘ Apple Blossoms’ may be abundant- 
ly fulfilled.”’—Boston Advertiser. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 

New York, 
and all Booksellers. 


Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


G. P. PutNnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will forward to any address, upon re- 
ceipt of six cents in stamps, their New ILLus- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the most desirable 
Standard and Children’s Books, from both En- 
glish and American publishers, suitable for 
Presents. 


Bryan, Brand & Co.'s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


History of Two Confederate Brigades. 
By Col. R. 8. Bevier. 8vo, 510 pp., cloth, price, $2.50. 


the East, by way of the West. 


y the late Bishop E. M. Marvin. 12mo, illustrated, 
ae $2.00. A delightful volume of travels 
around the world 


Sermors. 
By the late Bishop Marvin. 2mo, eloth, #2.00. 


Life of General Wm. 8. Harney. 


By L.U. Reavis. [lustrations on steel and wood. 

svo, cloth, $2.50, 

“Gen. Harney’s life and career cover a period of 
sont intense interest in our national life.”’—Gen. 
Sherman, 


Commonwealth of Missosri. 


Kmbracing a“ HISTORY OF THE STATE,” by Hon. 
W. F. Switzter; ‘*ARCHAOLOGY,” an elaborate 
and interesting history: tf the Mounds and Mound- 
Builders, by Prof. A.J. Conant; “ PH HYSICAL Ge- 
OGRAPHY,” by G. Swallow, LL.D; EDUCA- 
TLON,” by W. i Harris, 1}. L.D., ‘Buperintendens of 
St. Louis Schools. POPULAR EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 
handsomely tilustrated, price $300. ‘Tne’ same 
witn — and 40 steel plates of prominent 
men, ALLS 


Money is Power. 


By Judge R. W.Joves. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Jatest and most comprehensive work on 
finance, 











*,.*The above for sule by Buoksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


BRYAN, BRAND & €0., 


625 OLIVE STREET, 8ST. LOUIS, MU. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the 
Old and New Testaments. 

By JAMIESON, FAUSSETL, nnd BROWN. 

New edition complete in one volume. Crown dyo0, 
1421 pages. lliustrated by Maps. Cloth, red edges. 
B. veled boards. $3.50. 

A new edition of this well-knuwo und rehable 
Commentary on the whole Bible, now published comm. 
plete in one volume, containing all the matter com- 
prised in the former two-volume edition, and at a 
greatly reduced price. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
op receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 


744 BROADWAY, New York. 


Oxford Teachers’ Reference Bibles. 


These -pege: now gunecetty acknowledged to be 
THE B n the market, «re celebrated for Clears 
ness o T: Be. the paper used being a pe, gee 
quaslsy. rength, Excellence, ane aap of 
inding. c ompactness—for though Yc vining 
mass Of Matter not generally bound with the Bible, 
es have been keot within the limits f A HANDY 
UMH, Paljaces and ¢ omprehensiveness 
ow Notes and Tables, and Prices which place 
them within the revsoh of AL. They contain, in 
addition to the authorized Text, with References, all 
thot is essential in the swudy of the Bible. Furnished 
with one of these Bibles, no teacher would be ata 
loss anywhere or at any time in the preparation of 
his lesson. With the Notes and Tables are em- 
bodied the results of the most recent and authentic 
research of Biblical Scholars, and ic is believed that 
nothing has been omitted that can be desired Inu 
TKACHER'’s B 4K. 
For sale by all the principal Booksellers through- 
out the country, or by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
_4& Bleecker Street, New Fork. 
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The eview is published Crasomchiy. at two dollars a 
year, or thirty five cents a number, postage paid. The 
proprietor resp3ccfally solicits your subscription 
bron] desires your influence in extending its circula- 


tivomittances should be addressed to the 


PRINCETON REVIEW, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 


Valuable Religious Presents. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


FOR ENGLISH READERS, Edited by BISHOP 





ELLICOTT. 
Vol. 1. THE FOUR GOSPELS ........... wooo 86 0 
Vol. Il. ACTs - GALATIANS...... .-.005 0 


Vol. Ill, completing the work, in January. 
“A greater boon to students of the New Testa- 
ment than this Comm -ntary nas never, we believe, 
been published in ee 8 — 


THE ANNOTATED BIBLE. 


Being a Household Commentary upon the Holy 
Scriptures, comprehending the Result_of Modern 
Hiscovery and Criticism. By the Rev. JOHN 
HENRY BLUNT,M.A., Eultor of “The Annotated 
Prayer Buok, » ete. Three vols. -, quarto, with 
Maps, etc, 

Vol. I. Genesis to Esther. with the General 

Introduction. 668 pages..... ...... $10 00 

Vol. {1 Ready in January, 1879. 

This work has been written with the object of pro- 
viding for educated readers a compact intellectual 
exposition of the Holy Bible, in which they may 
fino such explanations and illustrations of the 
proc Books as will me ‘t the necessities of the or- 
dinarv, as ocistinguished from the laboriously- 
iparuedl inquirer of the prese nt day. 


SERMONS BY THE 


Rev. Phillips Brooks. 


ith Thousand. i2mo, #0 Sermons, 3380 pages, $1 75 


‘since Robertson of Brighton died, no English or 
American preacher has more thoroughly in In: erpret- 
ea the spirit and purpose: of of our modern lif. 


SERMONS BY THE 
REV. MORGAN DIX, S.T. D., 


RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
25 Sermons. 12mo...... 


SERMONS BY 
BISHOP HUNTINGTON. 


OHRIST IN THE CHRIST'(:AN YEAR AND THE 
LIFE UF MAN. (Advent to Trinity.) 
BREO, COE PARED .<.c050.08 cccescccos 
Am 4 
EVERY DAY. 
HYMN, PRAYER 4m) P RECORD FOR 
N THE YE By the author 
Beanie 6 peges. Cloth, 
plain edges, $1 2. Cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 
Calt or Mmaedcou, se 
Also #n —- without the Record and with border 
in Red. Cloth, $4. Cloth, gilt, $1 25. 

“Sure to win a warm welcome from many, many 
devou’ and striving hearts. It meets area! want, 
bth in its contents and its blank spaces—its aids 
both todev tionand remembrance. | real! cannot 
see how it can be improved.” —Author of * Shiloh 


FABER’S HYMNS. 


Witha suete® of his Lae. 
Cloth, beveled, Gilt.....ceeeeesseeee 
‘““His hymos are among the s 
spiritual in vhe language.’ 


TEXT, 
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test and most 
Literary. World, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY.......6 06 cece NEW YORK. 











AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 


EST: 8 & LAURIAT. 


French Pictures. __ 


With Pencil and Pen. Containin, 
on wood and steel by the best 
ican #rtisis, amon 
Neuville, Glacomelli, 


100 fine engravings 
uropean and Amer- 
whom are Guetave Doré. A. de 

Avastasi, Deiaroche, Scnoff, 


The Home Book of Poetry. 
A compilation of Poetry from the best English and 
American poets. with 4 e steel-p ate ilius:ra- 
tioos. Printed on ay -caiendered paver 
with a red-line mare ae Smal) quurtd, cloth, gilt. 
extra, $6; full tree calf, gilt edges, $10. 


Sketches Abroad. 


With Pen and Pencil. By F.0.C. DARLEY. 8&4 fine 
illustrations. Tourist’s edition, tituminated board 
covers, $1.50; holiday edition, cloth, beveled, and 
gilt edges, *3: * een edition, cloth, beveled, and 
uilt edges, $2.50. 


Babyhood. 


An elegant Juvenile for the youngest children, with 
nesrly 200 fine tlustrations and large type; text 
printed on extra calendered paper Cloth, bev- 
eled black and gtit stamps, Japanese chromo, 2. 


Baby’s Rhyme Book, 


With pd ictures for our little ones. A book of 
original thymes, by LAURA EB. RICHARDS and 
ba ai Large dvo, illuminated board covers, 75 
ents. 


Baby’s Story-Book. 


With pictures and silhouettes for our littie’ones. 
Orig alst riesand fine illustrations. Ed‘ted oy 
LAURA KE. RICHARDS. Large 8vo, illuminated 
board covers, 75 cents. 


Chimes for Childhood. 


A newly illustrated and improved edition of this 
standard boo« of ovetre for children, wich se ec- 
tioos from leading English and American poets. 
l2mo. ciotn, beveied, « xtra, $1 50. 

S°VENTH CLEARAN NCE CATALOGUE 
of 5,000 CHOICE BOOKS at 30 to 50 per cent. below 
Publishers’ ori es. Gre.t bargains. Send p»stsl for 
the best Catalogue of good books ever issued, free. 

KSTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St (opposite Old Svuth), 
BOSTON. 


BOO K Ss New Catalocues afree by 
e mail ge nies RED “= 
EDUCED. 
CASSELL, PRTTER % GAL 
Brouteay New Vork 


IVISON, BLAKGMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Propriewrs of the Spenver= 
fen Pens. Send for catalogues and ol” Malars. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
JOHN MORLEY. 12mo. Cloth, 7c. nts per volume. 
The tollowing volumes are now ready: smelter. 
By J. A. SYMONDS.—Sir Walter Scott. By R. t 
HUTTON.— Edward Gibbon. J.C, MORRISON. 
Samuel Johason, By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Il 


THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
hm ORS OF SPAIN. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
4uo. Paper, 10 cents. 





III. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series 
of Books narrating the History of Evgland, Kd- 
ited by M. CREIGHTON. 8 volumes. 

1, Karly Engiand. By F. YORK POWELL. 
2. England a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
LOUISA CREIGHTON, 
3. Rise of the People and Mo gg of Parliament, 
215-1485. By JaMES ROW 
4. The Tudors and the sbedrindsion, 1485-1608, 
- By M. CREIGHTON. 
6. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 
163-1688. By BERTHA M. CORDERY. 
6. The Settlement of the Constitution, 1689-1784, 
_ By JAMES ROWLEY. 
. England during the American ane European 
Wars, 1765-1820. By O. W. TANCO 
8. Modern England, 1820-1874. arcane BROWN- 
ING. 
32mo. Paper, 25 cents per volume. 
Iv. 
sTORtks FROM VIRGIL. 
Cu . M. A. 8tmo, 
coum. 


By the Rev. A. J. 
Paper, 25 certs; Cloth, 40 

Vv. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO 
NOTHING. 
ROLFE, A. M. 
Clorh, (0 centa. 

Uniform with Rolfe's English Classics; The Mer- 
chant of Venice. Julius Cwsar.—-The Tempest. — 
Henry VIII.— Richard U1.—Macbeth.—A Midsam- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet — Goldsmith’s Select Poems. — Gi ay’s 
Select Poems. Square I6mo, Cioth, [lustrated, 
70 cents per volume, Paper, 0 cents per volume. 
Vi. 

THE ®TORY OF LIBERTY 
CARLETON CorFIN, Author of “The 
Llustrated. 8vo. Cloth, #3. 

Vil. 


ABOUT 
Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM J, 
With’ KEngravings. Square limo. 


7 CHARLES 
oys of it.” 


Oovu® RECOLLFCTIONS OF RUFUS 
ar HOATK. By Epwin P. WHIPPLE. 32mo. Pa- 
per, l5cents. Cloth, 30 cents. 

Vill. 


THE CERAMIC ART, A Compendium of the 
History and Manufacture of La aya | and Porce- 
lain. By Jexnie J. YOUNG. With 464 Llilustrations. 
§vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOTRS, being Experimental 
Contrioutions to a Knowledge of Radiant Knerey. 
By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D With 
a Portrait. 8vo. Cloth, 7 


IL Vere ATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
LITE URK, Orental and Classical. Ac- 
ro ‘mpanied Pouk Engravings and Colored Maps, 
By _— D. inc A.M., M.D. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.5 


A PRIMER OF ENGI LISH LITERATURE: 
Classical Period. By HUGt*NE LAWRENCE. 32m. 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents Untform with 
Lawrence's Primers of Greek, Latin, and Mediaeval 
TAterature. 


VILLAGES AND VI LLAGE LIFF, with Hints 
for their [mprovement. By NATHANIEL RILLYER 
EGLESTON, Post 8vo. aa. $1.75. 


sgt LECTED | P ams ‘OF MA (THEW AR- 


per, = _ 
THE_LI IPE Oe THE RIGHT HON. BENS A- 
arn one RAELI, Ear! of Beaconstield, K. ¢ 
Wit a Fabae. 4to. Paper, 10 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Puper, 


except where others 
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Macleod of Dure. B LIAM BLACK. 12mo0 
Cloth, Mlustrated. $1.25; 8vo, Paper. Illustrated: 
69 cents: 4to, Paper, 10 cent 8. 

Light and Shade. By CHARLOTTE G.U’BRIEN. 10 cts 
By ¥. E. M. NoTLEY. 
A Dark Inheritance. By MARY CECIL HAY. 15 cts, 
Rare Pale Marguret. 10 cents. : 


The Mistletoe Bough. Bdited by Miss BRADDON, 
15 cents. 


Daisy Miller. By HENRY JAMES, JR. 


Love’s Crosses. 15 cents. 


20 cents. 
The Virginians in Texas. By W.M. BAKER. 75 cts. 
Auld Lang Syne. 10 cents. 


The Bachelor of the Albany. 10 cents. 


Evelina. By FRANCES BURNEY (Madame D’AR- 
BLAY). 15 cents, 

Cousin Polly’s Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. PORTER. 
40 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F. E. M. NOTLEY. 


Behind Blue Glasses. By . W. HACKLANDER, 
Trausiated by Mury A. Robinson. We nts. 


15 cents. 


Like unto Like. By SEERWOOD BONNER. 75 cents. 


The Rousse ota Back Street. By F. W. ROBIN- 


BON 15cen 


Guy Livingstone; or, “Thorough. pe 
LAWRENCE. 10 cen 


By Mrs. .K. E. TROLLOPE. 


By GEORGE A. 
Among Aliens. 
trated. ls cents 


Old Slip Warehouse. 
cents. 


Illus- 
By MARY A. DENISON, 


The Bubble Reputation. By KATHARINE KING. 
15 cents. 


Professor Pressensé. By JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 
cents. 


Blush Koses. By CLARA FRANCIS MORSE. 50 cents. 


‘*Bonnie Lesley.” By Mre. HERBERT MARTIN. lbcts. 
CZ” HARPER & BROTHERS will. send any of the 


above works by mail, prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on Ncigt often the price. 





{#~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents tn Stamps. f 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Sauare, N. Y. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743 and 745 Broadway, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of 
NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


By HERMAN CREMER. 


Translated from the German of the Second 
sEdition. With additional matter and 
corrections by the author. By 
WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. 


Ato, Cloth....... 


Professor Cremer’s “ Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek” is in Germany considered one of the most 
importact contributions to the study of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis that has appeared for manv years. 
The esteem in which the work is he!d in Germany is 
evident from the facts thatit has procured for the 
author his appointment as Professor of Theology in 
the University of Griefswald, that a second edition 
has been so soon called for, and thata translation 
of it has appeared in Holiand. 

“The present translation contains several altera- 
tions and additions made by Professor Cremer in 
the sheets or his second edition. About four hun- 
dr: d erra a, moreover, occurring in that ev ition have 


been corrected.”—KLatract from the Translator’s 


Preface. = 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


(New Volumes). 


1. COMMENTARY ON ST, PAUL'S EPIs- 
TLE TO THE ROMANS. By Frrepricu 
ADOLPH PHILIPPI, Translated from the 
Third Improved and HKnlarged Edition by 
the REV. J.8. BANKS (to be completed in2 
vols.). Volume lI. 8vo, cloth 


2. HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
INGERMANY AND SWITZERLAND 
CHIEFLY. By Dr. K. R. HAGENBACH. 
Translated from the Fourth Revised Edition 
of the German by KE. Moork. Volume l. svo, 
cloth 


FINAL CAUSES. 


By PAUL JANET, Member of the 
Institute, Paris. 


Translated from the French by 
WILLIAM AFFLECK. 
WO CRMs aviv cciccviccccccece spiliniie Salthianiaail $6.00. 
CONTENTS, 

PRELIMINARY CHAPTER~The Problem. BOOK I. 
—The Law of Finality. CHAPTER t.—The Principle. 
—Ii. The Facts.—1u1. The Industry of Man and the 
Industry of Nature.—rv. Organ and Funciion.-v 
Mechanism and Finality.-Vi. Objections and Diffi- 
culties.—viI. The Doctrine of Evolution, Book 1. 
~The First Cause of Finality, CHAPTER 1.— The 
Physico-Theological Argument.—ll. Subjectiveand 
Immanent Pinal'ty.—111. Fimality and Intention.— 
Iv. Pure Idea and Creative Activity.—v. The Su- 
preme End of Nature. APPENDIX.--1. The Problem 
of Induction.—11. Cuvier’s Law.—1. Lesage, of 
Geneva, and Final Causes.—rv. Geoffroy Saint-Hi- 
laire and the Doctrine of Final Causes.—v. Final 
Causes in the Sankhya Philosophy.—vi. Optimism 
—Voltaire and Rousseau. 

This work of Janet onthe Causes Finales is 
really an event in science, and ought to havea 
large circulation among the educated classes. 


REV. T. L. OUYLER'S 


POINTED PAPERS. 


1.50 


COWPER’S TASK, 
ILLUSTRATED 
whe 60 superb designs by BIRKET FOSTER, 


ntad on fine tinted paver and ne 
bound in cloth, gilt.... ... 


Beauty for Asnes. (Dickson.) ....... 20) 
Cunningham's Tr eol. Lectures. 3 
D’aubignre’s Histo y of the Ref. 





in thetime of Calvin. 8vols.... ... 1600 
Macduf?f’s Eventide at Bethel 1 25 
Hocdge’s Outlines of Theology.... 3 00 
Culrost ON Sonn onc. ccccccceeeeeees 1 25 
Sermons of Rev. W. A. Butler. 2v. 4 50 
The Widow’s Trust, (CALEz.)........ 12% 





Werne:’s B-oten Walls 
Warner's Kingdom of Judah...... 
Warner's King’s People, 5vols.... 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
NOW READY. 


FRANCIS MURPHY’S 
GOSPEL TEWPERANCE HYMNAL. 


128 pp. 8vo, bound. 


Songs and Hymns, with Music. as used exclusive- 
ly in the meetings of tne great Temperance Vrator. 
Sent to So postpaid, on receipt o1 35 cents, 


Published 
A. & BARNES & OO., 
141 end 113 William &t., Rew York. 








A Noble Monument to American Art. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST READY, 


AMERICAN 
PAINTERS, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
FIFTY AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


EIGHTY THREE EXAMPLES OF 
THEIR WORKS, ENGRAVED 

ON WOOD, 

IN THE MOST PERFECT MANNER. 


The Painters represented in this work are ae 
follows: 


CHURCH, BELLOWS, 

INNES SHATTUCK, 
HUNTINGTON, MILL¥R 

PA J. F. WEIR, 
SANFORD GIF RORD, UNT. 

SWAIN GIFFORD WHITTREOGE 
DURAND, HART 

RW. WKIR tu HART, 

W. T. RICHARDS, McENTER, 

T, MORAN, COLMAN, 

P! MORAN, HI KS, 

PERRY, WINSLOW HOMER 
DE HAAS, APPLETON BROWN, 
J.G. BROWN CROPSEY, 

WYANT, CASILEAR 

WvooD £. JOHNSON, 
BRISTOL z 


PORTER. . GUY 
BRC gu ARTLEY, 
HOBRINSON “SMITH, MEEKER. 

As an evidence of the value and beauty of this 
volume we may men'ion that the cost of the 
engravings was nearly thirteen thousand dollars. 
‘The publishers are justified in saying that the con- 
temporaneous art of no country has ever been so 
adequately represented in a single volume, while 
the engravings are equal to the finest examplePof 
wood engraving produced here or abroad IT 18 
THE LEADING HOLIDAY VOLUME OF THE SEASON. 
In cloth, extra gilt, price, $7.00; full morocco, $13.00. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


o. 805 BROADWAY, New York. 


We have made extensive alterations in our ware- 
rooms, in preparation for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


making our salesroom more than double its former 
ame. Our book-shelves are fflly stocked with all 
the 

LATEST AND BEST NEW BOOKS 
of the year, adapted for Sunday-school and Family 
Libraries and Holiday Gifts. 


Bibles in alt piss and styles of 








suitable for gifts to coos. Teachers. or Friends. 
Stationery tn great varie 
tyler Ar BLEMS, REWARDOARDS CHR®.- 


OB, ete., . 100 numerous to mogson, POCKET- 
BOOKS, 3 iNKa ITA roe and FAN tres LES. 


nist sae ra EE OkNANENTS AN 
.ete 
The New ay moral > Pt. Methodist spa 
Chu >» in every sizeand st: le of bin 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
everybody Holiday Gift Books 
within the reach of a 
Come and eco us or send for a@asuleane. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


JUST ISSUED. 
THE NATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, No. 1. 


This Library contains 100 vols., 18mo, 
never been included in any other Library 

They are uniformly bound in handsome cloth, 
with gilt stamp, and nambered from 1 to 100. 

Fifty catalogues will be supplied with each Li- 
brary. 

The books range from 72 to 342 p»ges and aggregate 
13,140 pages, and are handsomely iilustrated. 

The selection is beheved to bethe very best and 
cheapest ever issued by this or any other Society. 

This Library is suited to children of all ages and 
will fill awantwhich has | ne existed in many of 
our Sunday-schoois. tt combines 


Prices to sult 





that have 


CHEAPNESS, DURABILITY, AND FITNESS. 
NET PRICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, #25. 
a 
Published by AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


G. 8. SCOFIELD, 10 Bible House, New York 





A SUPERB GIFT-BOOR, 


The Family Ub ary of British 
Poetry, 


From Chaucer to the Present Tme (1350-188). Ed- 
ited by JAMES T. FIELDS and ED“ IN P. WHIP- 
PLE lvol,roval 8vo, 1028 page+, with Heliotype 
Portrai so’ Chaucer, Sp°rar, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Pope, Goldsmith, Lg Wordsworth, Scott, 
Byron Tennyson, and Mrs. Browning. Clcta, 
handsomely stam:ed, "95.50; halt calf, $10; moroc- 
co or tree calf, $14. 

“Of its kind at once the most comprehensive and 
the most judiciously edited bvok that we bave 
had.’”’—Sunday Afternoon. 

**A boon tothe English reading world.”’— 


New York 
Observer. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, OSQOUD & CO., BOSTON, 
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A New Illustrated Popular 
Commentary on the New Testament. 


To be completed in four volumes, royal Sve. 


APOPULAR COMMENTARY 


ON 


Tne New Testament 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


Prepared by a number of British and Amer- 
ican Scholars of the leading Evan- 


gelical Denominations, 


PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 
General Editor. 


This Commentary aims to present, in an Huan- 
gelical, Catholic spirit and in popular form, the 
best results of the latest biblical scholarship for 
the instruction of the Hnglish reader of the 
Word of God. It embraces the authorized ver- 
sion, marginal emendations, brief introductions 
and exp'anatory notes, together with maps and 
illustrations of Bible lands and Bible scenes, de- 
rived from photographs, and apt to facilitate the 
understanding of the text. 


The Work will have an international as well 
as interdenominational character. It will be the 
joint product of well-known British and Amer- 
ican biblical scholars of different Churches and 
will be published abroad by T. & 7. 
Clark, Edinburgh, Scotland, 


Messrs. 


Tha maps have been prepwred under the super- 
vision of Prof. Arnold Guyot, Princeton, and the 
material for the pictorial illustration furnished 
by the Rev. William M. Thomson, D.D., author 
of * The Land and the Book.,”’ 

e — 


Messrs. CHARLES ScCRIBNER’s Sons take 
pleasure in announcing the immediate appear- 
ance of 


THE FIRST VOLUME, 
COMPRISING 
An Introduction, 
AND 
THE GOSPELS 


OF 


MATTHEW, MARK, and LUKE. 


By Prof. PHivie Scuarr, D.D., and 


Prof. Mattuew B. Ripp.z, D.D. 


Illustrated by One Hundred Original 
Engravings on Wood, ten of them 
full-page; one steel and 
three full-page Maps 
and Plans. 


1 Vol., Royal 8vo. Cloth extra, price $6.00, 
*,* Send for Special Oircular, 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





K. CARTER & BROB., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN TH RLD. 
75,672 Superb English ave Books at Our Price, 
53.672 Mxgnificent American Holiday Books at 
Your Price. 
135,672 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at Any Price. 
Catalogue of General Literature Free 
LEGGAT BH OS..% Beekman Street. 0 Opposite the 
ew Post-office, 





: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


1879-—PRICE REDUCED.—81.50. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine tor Youngest ecm 
SUPERBLY 1L UST RATS D. Sg 

ont tact number of Se year —. oh Send 1 conte S 

specimen copy and Premtu 

John L. Shorey, 36 meu Ls St., Boston, Mass. 

















will buy the WINTER NUMBER of 


Erichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


NOW READY. 


It is profusely illustrated and filled with Interest- 

ing stories and charming poems by the most popular 
authors; e*says on Cooking, by Miss Juliet Corson, 
superintendent of the New York Cooking oo rgpell 
co Sermons, by Paul Long; a splendidly ed- 
ited Foung Foiks’ Department; Christmas Casal, 
“Our Holiday Greeting,” wito an elegant fuli-page 
illustration. Pages teeming with beautiful illustra- 
tions and careful deseriptions of all the standard 
Toys and Holiday Goods and all the latest Buro- 
pean and Domestic Novelties, with the price of each 
article attached. 

Annual subscription to the QUARTERLY” (4 
ee 5Uc. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287, 289, 291, 293, and 295 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By MRs. CORNELIUS. 12mo, $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 
Invaluable to every Housekeeper. 


Mrs. Cornelius has made the pebiocts of which she 
treatsa life study. Her work has been before the 

ublic several years, having been revised ana en- 
areed from time to time to meet the growing re- 
quirewents of the household, and it has attained a 
popularity not exceeded by any similar work. It has 
constantly grown in favor, and ts regarded as the stand- 
ard authority on all culinary and household duties, 
This permanence in tavor inthe most convincing 
evidence of its merit and the completeness with 
which it mevts the wants of the housekeeper, 

Its receipts are ail practical and reliuble, having been 
tested by experienced hous keepers, and sre especially 
adapted to the wantsof familie. of moaerate means, 
while its counsels and suggestions and directions 
for almost every exigency in housekeeping are in- 
valuable. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For 
sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO , Boston, 
PUBLISHERS. 








THE MOST COMPLETE WOR 
KIND UeuisuED.S diana: 


The Fireside Encyclopedia 
OF POETRY. 


Collected and arranged by HENRY T. COATES. 
Imp. 8v0, —_ ex.; full gilt side and edges,,.. $5 00 
Haif Calf, g aE 


alish etd & oontainas 1,245 | ces by over 400 an- 
thors Eng!ish and America 

* All lovers ot poetry whe desire to possess,in a 
handsome and compact form, the cream of English 
poeticat literature will gladly welcome this superb 
volume.’’— New York Grap 

PORTER & ee, on ies ye tblishers, 

For sale by all Soolsalle Ts, 


PERIODICALS AT CLUB RATES 








Nineteenth Century, London............ . x | rt year. 
Harper's Magazine.............. . 

Atiantic Monthly..... ..... : 2 oe 5 ra “ 
Weekly London anes ecuesenl eswhenncekan 360 . 
Scribner’a Month 345 ” 


Contemporary K aoa. Lcndon....... a 
Illustrated London News or ‘Grape 
Acatomt. - memanamnnaes or + Punch 


Seserskanse 








Saturday Ma azine, nano AR 
Cornbiil oa ~ Bar, London.. 





- 
Onte eo ees 


Send stamp tor our list of TWO THOUSAND 
Americanand Foreign Periodicals at similar rates. 
Address A. HH. ROFFK & CO. 
11 Bromfield Street, 
Oston, Mans. 


HARPER'S Magasing HARPEIVS WEREKLY,and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publ 

in the United States or Canada orn is 

HARPER'S Magazine, HARPER EREELY, and 

1ARPER's BAZAR, to one adaress, fr one year, 
pi ore two for $i, ane prepa Bd 
[7 TARrE wns be sent by 


lea & Bh LTE Franklin Square. N. ¥. 








THE YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY, 


Eig ht large pages every week, containing Stories, Incidents, cee nag Fables, 


History, Puzzles, Llustrations, ete., Elevating in Tone, Moral and Relig 

ment, and Instructive in Character. It ean iy 

Five cents.a copy : $1.75 
EUGENE R. SMITH, , Publisher, 78 Bible 


Library Books. 
$1.25 a year. 


ous in Senti- 
e used in Sunday Schools in place of 

a year. Twenty copies and over, each 

ouse, New York. 


Improved Lesson Helps. 


Evangetical and Undenominational. Recommended by Superintendents and Teachers everywhere, 
andused in many of the best Sunday Schools in every State in the Union, in Canada, England, and 


Switzerland. 


My Picture Lesson.—A four-page weekly, for little children, containing the International Lesson told in 


Pictures and Stories, 

etc. Three centsa month ; 35 cents a year, 
Our Little Messenger.— Two 

from the International Lesson, 


Lesson, the pages being twice as large. 


an Interesting story that applies the Lesxon, € 


uestions and Answers, Lesson Hymn, 


Ten coptes and over, te 15 cents a year, 
uges weekly, for little children, containing the Golden Text and a verse 
asy Bible Lessons, Pictures and Stories, Same price as My Picture 


Light on the Lesson.—Two pages weekly, for boys and girls, containing Introduction to the Interna- 


Honal Lesson, Summary, Lesson Story, Questions, Explanations, Application, Illustrations, etc. 
Ten copies and over, each 13 cents a year. 

Lesson Helper.—Four pages weekly, for Teachers and Advance 
Lighton the Lesson, and in addition a Bible Commentary, Opinions of the 
itive Gatherings, ete. Five cents a month ; 50 cents @ year. 


cents & month ee cents ay year. 


Lesson, Tllustra 
cents @ year 


Three 


Scholars, containing aj] there is in 
‘st Commentators on the 
Ten copies and over, each 25 


Lesson Teacher.—An eight-page monthly for Teachers. It gives epecial aid in the Practical and Spiritual 


Application of the Lesson, 


Three cents a month; 25 cents a year. 


‘en copies and over, each 15 cents a year. 


MY PICTURE LESSON and OUR LITTLE a are for children from four to nine ears 
of age, LIGHT ON THE LESSON for boys ond 5 iN 


HELPER for young men aud young ladies, LESSO} 


irls from ten to fourteen 
HELPER and LESSON TEACHER for teachers. 


ears of age, L 


EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 78 Bible House, New York. 
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The New York Times. 





FOR 1879. 





The New York Times will continue to prove its ability to occupy the position which it has 


already earned of 


THE LEADING REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


In the future, as in the past, it will begndependent in its Republicanism ; unflinching in ite 
advocacy of Rerorm ; the steadfast supporter of Honest Money, Honest PUBLIC SERVICE, and 
Equal Rieuts; and the resolute For OF SUBSIDIES, CLA8S LEGISLATION, RACE PROSCRIPTION, 


and every form of CORRUPTION or INJUSTICE. 


Whether regarded as a public educator or asa mirror of current news, literature, science, 


and agriculture, 


THE WEEKLY TIMES 


is in its own sphere without a rival. 


Special attention is directed to the fact that the WEEKLY 


Times is now offered to all subscribers in the United States at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. 


The following are the terms to mafl subscribers of all the issues of Tux Times. 


case postage is prepaid by the Publishers. 


In every 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 


Postage will be prepaid by the publishers on all Editions of THE TIMES sent to Subscribers 


in the United States. 


The DAILY TIMES, per annum, including the Sundsy Edition.............. .. -$12 00 
The DAILY TIMES, per aunum, exclusive of the Sanday Edition..................-.. 10 00 
The Sunday Edition, per annum...... eamemens Sasa une mer asieisiarees ern ieee SOS 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES: 
Single Copies, one year. Eason paises eearaee aga i Seiethaeeue casa cesses $2 50 
Five Copies, ore year............+-- Dette caeeteian Corea 5 peenkeswete thas 12 00 
Ten Copies, and one free for Club..... iciatarsisiies Bmisieteeencss ieee meonantee coccceee 2a 50 
Subscriptions for six mouths, $1 50; three morthe, 7c. 
THE WEEKLY TIMES: 

Binple Copies; sone kyeabie.cissisicnn sorieumasdeeaterrnnmssevasenrense venaes” eee te tes $1 00 
Ten Copies, acd one free for Club.......... cece cece eee e eee teen eee ee eee ee eees 10 00 


Subscriptions for six months, €0c.; 
- These prices are invariable. 
York or Post-office Money 
cured send the money in a registered letter. 

Address 


We have vo traveliuy agents. 
Orders, if possible; ard 


three mouths, 40c. 


Remit in drafts on New 


Where neither cf these can be pro- 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York City. 





NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


R. WORTHINCTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


CALEDONIA; Described by Scott. Burns. 
and Rameay. “ ae le by Jobn Mace 

whirter. Engraved by R Patterson, In demy 4to, 
bevatifully rs o- paper, and ele- 
wantly boun Pric 

LEISURE-TIME pen a chiefly Biological. 
‘A Series of Essuysand Lectures. By Andrew Wil- 
son, Ph. D., lecturer on Zodlogy and Comparative 
Anaton yin the Kdinburgh Medical School. Crown 
8vo, cloth, extra, with numerous illustcations, $3. 50. 

LEGGO’s HIsTORY OF EARL DUFFER- 

IN’S Administration in Canada. ‘two steel por- 

faite: Cloth, extra, $4.75, 

PLEASANT WA‘*8_IN SCIENOK. ByR. A. 
Proctor. 1 vol., cloth, $3.50. 

ce here" ENCYCLOPEDIA, Ttnowledye 

on. A Dictionary of Universal Knowlec 

fe or "ike People, New and revised edition, 1808, 
Containing 29,000 distinct Articles, 3,600 wood En- 
awravings, 80 colored nee. and Index to — in- 
cidentaily mentioned subjects. Ten vols., royal 
_ cloth, $25; sheep, #35; half calf, #48; half Rus- 


a, $50 

ie This edition is brought down to the present 
date and includes the new map showing the geo- 
raphical changes brought about by the treaty of 
enlin, besides the scientific a:ticles thoroughly 
revised. 
URR’S DICTIONARY. New edition. 
clouh, extra, $24. 


w vols., 





SMITH'S WEALTH OF NATIONS 1 vol, 


(900 pages), $1. 

TENS Y aoe ¢ OMPLETE WORKS, inated 
ing New Poems. | vo'.,large8vo, cloth, extra, $1.7. 

. WORKS. Landsdown edition. Red om 

full wilt, extra, $1.25 

-—— WORKS. Laurel edition, 50 cents. 

BURNET SHISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 

ON. Abriaged by the auchor for the use of 

Students, Pos. svo 

—-— HISTORY OF Bis OWN TIMES. 
Abridged by the author for the use of Students. 
Post 8vo, $1.40. 

ADDISON (Josevh). The Spectator. With 
Humorous, Satirical, Critical, and other Exssaya. 
With steel portrait. Two vols.inone. lémo, 648 


ages, $1.25 
pager, $1. SECOND EDITION. 


gilt, $1 75. 

U«FERIN (Lord). Letters from High Lat- 
— Aeaharieed and illustrated edition. With 

Portrait and new Preface, #}. 





“CHAMBERS (William), LL.  ¢ 


FAMOUs BOOKS. vi W.D Adame. 
in the isowhog tel 3 
ature. Crown &vo,$ 
FAMOUS MEN. A a of Examples for Young 
Men. By H. A. Page. One vol., l2m >, cloth, $1.25 
Stories of Re- 
rkable Pers. ns, including A. T. Stewart, Horace 
$rey ley, the Astors, e.e., ete. Halt Kox., gilt top, 


Sketches 
yways of English Liter- 


WILSO\ (Audrew), Pn.D., ete., ete. Sketches of 
Avimal Lif- and Habits, [lustrated, Cloth, tull 
gilt edges, $1.25. 

RAMSAY" 8 REMINISCENCES OF 8COT- 
TieH tifE AN tg CHARACTER. Illus. 
trated. One vol., $1.50. 

SCOTT'S (sir W.) The Handy Volume Edi- 
tion of the Waverley Suvels. ‘T'wenty-five 
vole. cloth, Inan atcase, $1s, 

— P Pauper covers, $9. 


SHAKESPEARE. Handy Volume Edition. 
Thirteen vols., in case, $%. 
TENNYSON. In 2 


Handy Volume Edition. 
vola., Cluth, in case, $8. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


LITTLE CHATItERBOX. Beautifully tilus- 
trated. ‘The handsomest Juvenile in the market. 
Piccure on side. iliuminateda, 75 cents. 


CHATTERBOX JUNIOR. 190 pages. duo. 172 
illustrations, New edition, enlarged, with new il- 
lustrations and additional matter, liluminated 
cover, 

PEEP su OW (The. Llustrated with 300 pictures, 
pinay frontispiece, und illuminated cover. 4to, 

Oars 
Bias The same. in cloth, extra, picture on side, $2. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1878. Boards, $1. 

BO\'S OWN BOOK. A Complete Encyclopedia 
of all Athletic, Scientific, Recreative Out-door and 
in-door Exercises and Diversions. 368 pages, 
profusely ilustrated. $1.25. 

FAMOUS BOYS. lvol,, lémo. 300 pages. New 
illustrations, $1 25. 


FAMOUS STORIES. A choice .. a 
Stories by De Quincey, os ae Hoo 
thorne, Winthrop, and others; an spirited ius. 
trations by Kenny Meadows, Hennessy, 8. Kytinge, 
Jr., Tnhowus Nast, and others. 2 vols, large 12mo, 
cloth, extra $3 
BARON MUNCH AOCSEK. The Travels and Sur- 
ice Adventures of. ep illustrations. 1 vol., 
0, 1. 2. 
PARROTS AND MONKEVS. By the author 
“The Knights of the Frozen Sea,’ etc., 
With 26 illustrations. 4to, cloth, extra, gilt, Sie: 
tures on side, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR BY THE PUBLISHER, 
R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway. N. Y. 





Tells without the writ. 





HU T E 'S ing of any figures when a 
- per tt wes,ond whe 
U N ) AY took it out.» Enthusian 
CHOOL [Ba 
Time SAVING for, bevcrinte. ca 
, ‘estimonia. 
LIBRARY EBEN. SHUTE, 
82 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
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CLEARANCE CATALOGOE of 5 
hoice Books at 3) to &! ver cent. below 
ublishere’ prices. Great bargains. 

Send postal for the best catalogue of 

good books ever is:ued, free. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301 Washington 8t., opp. Old South, Boston, Mess: 











“ eee Editions.’ n $1.00 Bere volume. 
Chan’ Euey Lamp. § vole. Cloth, ext 
“at s EN vols. 


fh anu MB. sro. ian sae 
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December 5, 1878.] 


THE. 


INDEPENDENT, 





J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


GENEVIEVE OF BRABANT. 


A Legend in Verse. By Mrs. CHARLES WILLING 
A profusely and handsomely’ illustrated with Wood- 
cuts from designs by ¥. B. SCHELL and EK. B. BEN- 

ELL. Beautifully printed on su perfine paper. 
Smal 4to. Extra cloth, gilt. $2.50. Turkey antique. 


IRIS. 


The Romance ofan Oval Ring. A Poem. By M. B. M. 
NOLAND. With numerous and handsome INastra- 

. B. SCHELL, A. FREDERICKS, 
FRENZENY, a - 4co. Extra cloth, gilt. 
#3. Turkey antique. $7 


ANGELO. THE CIRCUS BOY ; 


or, The Runaway and the Castaway. A Boy’s Story. 
By RANK SEWALL, Author of “ oody Mike,” etc. 
With Frontispiece. l6mo. Extracioth. $1. 


CHANGE. 


The Whisper ofthe Sphinx. A Poem. By WILLIAM 
LEIGHTON, Jr., Author of ‘The Sons of Godwin,” 
Ls a the Court oft King Edwin,” etc. 12mo. Extra 


clot 
IT IS THE FASHION. 


From the German of ADELHEID VAN AUER. By, 
Mrs. B. ELGARD ae pe ge of “Over Yonder, 
** Magdalena,” “The O.d untess,”’ etc. 
Series. New edition.) feos excra cloth. $i. 


A HAND-BOOK OF NURSING. 


For Family and General Use. Published under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Training School tor 
Nurses, Sta'e Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut. 
mo. Extra Cloth. 225. 

CONTENTS.—Part 1. Medical and § ae Nursing. 

Part Ll. Directions for Monthly Nursing. Part Ili. 

Family Hygiene. 


(Star 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
postpaid, on receipt of tne price, by the Publishers. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1879, 


Edited by W. D. HOWELLS, 


will maintain its high rank asa Literary Magazine, 
bem Serial and Short *t pt 





Sects, ' rave ri 
gam and Kssays On Art. eaetonet ale by 
. W. LONGFELLOW, J.G. WHITITER, O OLMES, 


op, Srowe, T. B. ALDRICH, E. C. STEDMAN, C. D:! 
WARNER, RICHARD GRANT Wire, MARK TWAIN, 
M . PRESTON, R. H. STODDARD, A.G, SEDG- 
. STORY, C. B. Norton, Col. G. 
WARING, HENRY JAMES, Jr, W. BH. BISHOP. 
BJORNSTIBRNE BISRNSEN, Miss C. Kk. WOOLBON, 
Miss SARAH O. Jewett, H. H., Mr. and Mrs. 
PIATr, ROSE TERRY CooK®, the author ‘of. “Certain 
Dangerous Tendences in American Life,” and other 
well-known writers. 


gw The Editor and Publishers intend to make THE 
ATLANTIC 80 full and vigorous in all its departments, 
so conspicuously able, and so interesting that every in- 
telligent and thoughtful American must readit. 


TERMS: —$4.008 year, in advance, yastage Sree. With 
superb life-size portrait of Lowell, Whittier, Wg ny 
or Longfellow, $5.00; with two portraits, oy ; three 


portraits, $7. 005 with all four portraits, $8.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The Nov. and Dec. numbers, 
containing the tirst portions of Mr. Howells’s new 
Serial Story, will be mailed free to all new subscrib- 
ers to THE ATLANTIC who remit their subscription 
_ mn une whole year) to the Publishers before 

ec 


Remittanées should be made by money-order, 
draft, or registered letter to 


HOUGHTON, OSGUOD & CO., Boston. 
ROBERT#ON'S POPULAR LIBRAKY 





Birds of a Feather. ms. E. A. Sothern. lic 
Dolly. Alove story. By Mrs. F. H. Buenett. 1d5e 
His Grandmothers. 15e 
My Mother-in-law. l5e 
Miidrea. a Mary J. Holmes. lbe 
That Wife of Mine. lie 
The Danites. By Joaquin Miller lic 
The Phantom Wedding, Mrs. 8. outhworth. 15e 
My Opinions and Betsy Bobbet’s lie 
Tnat Husband of Mine. jbo 
The New schooima’am. 15c 
That Horrid Girl. lic 
Tom’s Wife, and How He sponnnse Her. 15c 
Sury tim. By Mrs. F. H. Burn 150 
They All Do It. By the ‘bunbury ‘Newsman. 15¢ 
Theo. By Mrs .F. HH. Burnett. 1dc 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’ 8. By Mrs. Burnett. 15e 
Tne Rise and Fall of the Moustache. 15e 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
An Idie Excursion. By Mark Tw 


Why Wife and I Quarteled. By Will ae 20¢ 
Under the Lilacs. By Louisa M. Alc 20c 
Tom Bailey. wy Thos. Bailey Aldrich” 20¢ 
Beinga Boy. By Charles pasley Warner. Qe 
Story ofa Mine. By Bret Har 20¢ 
Glens Creek. B ta Mary i. ‘fiolmes. 20e 
Josiah Allen’ 8 25e 
Min: By iaward % gleston. 25c 
Milibank. By Mrs. ary J. Holmes. 250 

A Mad Marriage. B Agnes Fleming. 26c 
Jencho Road and T on ul Blossom. 2c 
Beulah. By Augusta Evans Wilson. sue 
Silentand True. By May Agnes Fleming. 300 
A 'lerribie Secret. By a 4 anes Flem ng. 30c 
Guy Karlscourt’s Wife, Ly Fn Asnee Fleming. #ec 
One Night’s Mystery. By 4 Agnes Fleming. ic 
Vashti. By Augusta Evans Wilson Be 
Macaria. By Auguste 5 Evans Wilson 40e 
Heir oft Chariton. By May Agnes Fleming. 3°e 
me Dufferin’s © Noid plete Speeches. s0c 

A Wonderful Wo.an. May A. Fleming. 35e 
How We Raised Our Baby. 40c 


Anyor Fe above publi‘ ations sent, post free, to 
any part o 8.,0n receipt of price in U. 8. cur- 
renecy These books are co epee aehanaed and 
unabridged. J. ROSS ROBERTSON, 67 Yunge S8t., 
Toronto, Canada. 


TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE 
(NARBY’S a 





published, at half price. Send for catalogue. Ad- 
dress TH BLADE. Toledo, oO. 


CHRISTMAS, 1878. 


For a Holiday Present which is at once un- 
common, artistic, and inexpensive a Rare 
Old Engraving is very appropriate. Those 
interesting works after the Great Masters cost 
no more than common modern prints 

Frederick Keppel, of London, and 243 
Broadway, New York, respectfully invites 
correspondence or a visit to his collection o of 
high-class Old Engravings. A selection, wit 
samples of frames, would be sent on approval 
to any address. N. B —Orders — with. 
out delay witlinsure more sati fram- 


ing and the ro ge t deli - 
quired nty of ete at the re 





READ THE PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE! 


PheCincinnati Wes ly Times! 


—ITis-—— 


The rogers tor the East! 
Pa er fer she W tt 
a rtor the North! 
Paper for the South! 
The CINCINNATI TIMES is an old and popular 
Family Newspaper, in tne Thirty-fifth year of its 
existence, with a Nutional Character and influence 
second to no other paper. Its patrons are of all par- 
ties in politics, all seets in religion, all classes in 
society, and of every State and Territory on the 
American Continent. Its contents are adapted to 
the wants and tastes of all 


ITS EDITORIALS 
on all questions that affect the welfare of the people 
or the nation are candid and liberal in tone, bri f 
and racy in style, ane not intentionally offensive to 
any class of readers 


Its LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE, 


Geseribing the merits of their sevaral localities as 

pyaces of residence, especially inthe South and Far 

. est, are invaluabie to persons looking out for new 
omes, 


ITS MARKET REPORTS, 
including Live Stock and Grain Quotatious from the 
—— shipping and receiving points, are always 

e. 


reliab 
ITS ACRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT 
is conducted by a gentleman of experience in that 
—— and with the earnest desire to benefit the 
‘armer. 


THE YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT 
is exceedingly popelar with the children, stimulat- 
ing thousands of them to reading, and to writing for 
it, instead of idling theirtimeaway. The 
YEAR- 


TIMES ILLUSTRATED 
an elegantly printed volume of scientific, statistical, 


BOOK, 
and misce|laneous articles, illustrated with the finest 
engravings, and containing a DIARY FOR THB 
. #, is published exclusively for and sent 
«nly to subscribers for the TIMES, who send in addi- 
tion to their subscription the mere cost of publica- 
tion and postage, 25 cents. 
Orders for the TIMES and.. .........-..... should be 
WeMErS OF BORE WD’. a... .. cvecses covccccscccdeccscdsccioe 
tw For Goocmen Copies of the T IMES and circu- 
lars, etc. aadre: 


TIMES COMPAN Y, Cincinnati, 0. 


UNCLE TOWS GABIN, 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY EDITION. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE An entirely new 
edition, from new plates, printed with red-line 
border With an Introduction of more than thirt; 
pages and a full bibliography of the various edi- 
tions and languages in which the work has ap- 
peared, by Mr, George Bullen, of the British Muse- 
um. Over I(0 illustrations. I'volume. 12mo, cloth, 
full gilt, handsomely stamped, $3 50; haif calf, 
“ 50; morocco or tree calf, $8 (0. 


very handsome edition of this most Bg aon 
My he Introduction gives the history of its or 
ain and of the intense interest which it created 
wh. rever it went, ond it went everywhere. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
3 Months’ Trial, 20 Cents. 


THE CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ita Sunday-school Commentary and Helps pro- 
nounced the best. 

The corps of writers includes such names . Prot. 

. Barbour, D.D., Yale College: Prof. Wm. H. 

Lincoln, New von Theo. Sem.; Miss Frances tt. nWil: 
lard; Rev. A. B. Earle, D.D.; "Rev. Edward A. Rand, 
and a host of otbers. 

bat Subscribers Say: 

“T consider your Commentaries on the 8.-8. Les- 
sons be titer | than anything 1 tind outside of systemat- 
ic works.”—W. W. 

“T take over thirty periodicals, and rank tan Con- 
TRIBUTOR among the very best, Rev. 8. W. 

Has also several other important ph AAD A 
large 16-page monthly, $1 a year. bay months on 
trial. 20 cents. 10 copies three months, $ 

THE CONTRIBUTOR owns the maxnideent series of 
= Steel Engravings of Cole’s** Voyage of Life,”’ 

ss at acust of $12,000, and every yearly sub- 

¢riber who pegs 2% cents extra reogsves. postpaia, 
one of the four great pictures. bscribe now. 
poente wanted. JAMES H. HARLE Tubiisher, 
oston. 


WANTED! MEN AND WOMEN 


of ee in exclusive territory, for the 
reat Book of the Season, 


PICTORIAL °A2i=™ MARVELS 


Att, @clence, eet Travel, Adventure, 
Full - page Bagravives “and Colored Plates. 500 
royal octavo pages ‘Takesat sight. Terms free. 
J. H. BARLE, Boston and Cincinnati. 


Sent, postpaid, on 





American Farm Journal. 


SIXTEEN ra MONTHLY ! 





SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS per YEAR. 


SEVENTEEN N UMBERS FOR 


$1.00. 


CIRCULATES IN ALL THE STATES BUT THREE 
ANDIN ALL THE TERRITORIES BUT ONE. 
ALSO IN CANADA. 


t?™ Liberal rates to advertisers. Address 


AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


| CHRIST’S SECOND COMING. 


. a SLL ome” (Pre-Millennium). By Dr 8. H. 
'TYN 
he 4 aRvane” (not Pre-Millennium), By Dr. 
UR 

Best books on the ** Second Advent,” 

Preparing for the Holidays. Extensive stock of 
Books, Cards, Pictures, etc, for Suoday-schools and 
inaivegeels, Sond for Crier aoe 

Full Th T° 4 


N. TIBSALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row. New York. 
SPECIMENS FREE. 
mL TT on Oe ede Wr, ssae to an Paareee se free 
sie largest and best family 7 paper pe anes and the 


on ing the 
> Werelip books, othistundard at and ‘miscellaneous at 
i -y any address 


=e ene & BLADE.” rolodo. 0. 
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PATENTS. 

In connection with the publication of 
the Scientific American, we contivue to act 
as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Markse Copyrights, etc., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, etc, In this line of business we 
have had thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This large and 
splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation. 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Sin- 
gle copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores 
and news oftices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent?—The quick- 
est and best way to obtain a satisfactory 
answer, without expense, is to write to us 
(Munn & Co.) describing the inveution, 
with a small sketch. All we need is to get 
the idea. We will immediately answer 
and give the pecessary instructions. For 
this advice we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, their costs, and how procured, with 
hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 


Good, Reliable Agents Wanted. 


$8,000.00 IN GREENBACKS. 


‘The Sixteenth Annual 


GIFT DISTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


Subscribers of the 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


will positively be Awarded 


Wednesday, January 29th 1879 


Subscription Tickets Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
$2 for One Year, 


including a Participation inthe 
Premium Award. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 
Sample Papers and Circulars, containia 
fault information, will be sent free to any one 
addressing the Publisher, 


WM. H. BURK, 
44 Larned St., West Detroit, Mich. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DAILY—§$9 per year; $4.50 for Six Months; 75 Cents 
for one Month. WEEKLY—81 per Year; 50 Cents 
for Six Months. An Extra Copy for every Club of 
Ten. A Copy of the Daily for Club of Thirty. 

THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER has spe- 
cial features—such as the Agricuiturai and Scientific 

Departments Weekly Mar ets, Finance. 

and Live Stock—and wit contain in a selec 

condensed form ai! the News, Miscellany, attoriais, 
and vrominent features of the Daily Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. Send for specimen cuopies. Posters and 

Special Terms to Agents. Address 

HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
126 Fulton Street, New York City. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY, QUARTO, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Lesson, Cheaper, and Best Family News- 
paper in New nd. Edited with special refer- 
ence to the cd tastes and requirements of the 
home circle. Allthe foreign and local news pub- 
lished promptly. 


Weekly Transcript, $9 ber annum, in advance. 


é copies to one eae $7.50 per 
annum in adva 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 
NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE. 


We mail to any address in the United States the 
best books in all departments of literature, standard 
and misceli: sneons. at half list price. Our stoc’ 
=. largest.in the United States, and ns 


as. Al Pe hor specimen 

' nD! 

Blade, the ¢ best, fam b- 
BLADE, Toledc Toledo, 0. 











iis i Address 





SCHOOL tivtlatcaac cow kars. Prices 


QO O Ks given on application. J. R. te 2 


SS Denson & CO,, 161 Wm, st., N.Y, 








ELBOTROTYPERS 
Hl CRANE & C0. STEREOTYPERS, 








Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
y_ SSPECIALTY,.—ESTIMATES furnished on 2 application, 
“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stere _ 
ork for the past ten years.”’—Franx Lasiie. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Holiday Music Books ! 
CHRISTMAS. CAROLS secin'to praccice 


sic. We recommend Dressler’s 
t a ene ty piepontid ate. ),20 beautiful and easy 
Anthems, or Howara’s Ten Christmas Carols 
(20 cts.), or Howard’s Eleven Christmas Car- 
‘ols (20 cts.), or Christmas Voices (15 cts.), 15 
Carols by Waterbury, or Christmas Selec- 
tions (#4 per hundred), containing #ive cnoice 
eces. A valuable book is Christmes Carola, 
Old aod New (40 cts.): also 100 other Singie Car- 
ols (5 to 10 cts.). 





Ch h Off f ($1.25), by L. O. EMERSON, 
urc er ng has 6 Christmas Anthems 
andalso acompleteset of Anthemsand Chants 
forall the Festivais and Services of the year. A 


tine book, 
by SAINT-SAENS ($1.01), is a Christmas 


Noel, ORATORIO. 
The School Song Book ‘cvnness. 


excellent book for Gir 
or for Seminaries. 


by C 
is an 


s’ High or Normal Schools 
Good instruciions and very 


—— music. 
maeven pony fingers for Coristmas lagu ing by prac- 
ticing MASON’S PIANO-FOKT kT CHNICs 


($2.50), the best Finger Gymnasium +l ag 
GW Any book mailed, post free, for the above 
prices, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston ; 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 3. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Ira\D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan, 
and Geo. C. Stebbins. 


ey AY s the @ ospel Meetings conducted by ™ essrs. 
HITtL#&, and PENTECOS1. 


*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2 of 
this series of Gospel Hymns and the demand tor a 








fresh collection oi: the same character has encoure 
aged the publishers to send furth the THIRD book. 
Lc will be found to contain a large proportion of new 


Songs, bever before published, inciuding sv rai by 
the inspired BLIs8s, which have been 1eserved for 
this pase, (eae ether with some of the must useful 
older ones. In short, 


COSPEL HYMNS No.3 


is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorating 
Fp tay om songs Over produced, Dot surpassed even 
by the two preceding of the same cel: brated series. 


Price, 35c., by mail; $3.60 per dozen, by express. 
Gospel Hymna, No. 3. words only. 
Price, 6c., by mail; 60c. per dozen, by express. 


Biglow & Main, John Church & Co., 


treet, New ¥ork.! Cincinatti, O. 


HRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Oth 





HURCH & CO.’S PRICE, 
HRISTMAS |S Cents, 
SELECTIONS | oR 
rt ane Amare $4 PER 100. 
SIX Beautiful Songs for Sun- 





day-schools, Home, and! — 
ALL CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS, | Send for sample. 


( Better even than Last Year.) 


A Christmas Garland of Song and Story. 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 
will make the best Christmas gift for musical friends, 
Beautifully MWustrat.d/// Stories, Sketches, News, 


Autograph Letter of Liszt, and fac-simile music by 
Chopin, with portraits, and 


12 PIECES OF muUSsIC! 


DOUBLE NUMBER! SEND FOR IT. Price, 2% cents 
and particulars free. 


IT WILL DELIGHT YOU! 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


S05 Broadway,N.Y., Cincinnati, O. 


Superior Music Books 
Choirs, Singing-Schools, etc. 


THE VICTORY... ...... -.- 












$1.50; $13.50 per doz 

THE CORONATION.......... 1.50; 1350 “ 
CHORAL ANTHEMS. .. 1.50; 150% “ 
TEMPLE ANTHEMS........ 1.25; 12.00 
IRPERIAL HARMONY -) , 

KIN’S Seven ;, 1.2%; 1200" “ 

(Character Notes), 3 

THE SCEPTER ............ 100; we « 
VINEYARD OF SONG..... 0.75; 7.50% ** 


Each of the above standard publications possesses 
sterling qualities, which give unqualified satisfac. 
tion. Sent by mail on receipt of retail price. 


Ge” A Full Catalogue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth &t., | 73 Randolph St., 





NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
RAB MINE. Secret Love. Nancy Lee. Bells of 
Corneville ots, Lost Chord, pong lite 
¢ Wood music. Ina elec aca 


+ coltegtion vet. PE 
cents, sent Tr oa 
esbingien Street, Bostoa, 
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- Religions 4 ntellig ence office in the interim of she synodical returned. No new action has been taken by | years and which represents the whole Church , 
j e 


CURTAILMENT OF THE POWER OF ; 
THE CATHOLIC EPISCOPACY OF 
THIS COUNTRY. 


Some weeks ago there was a report from 
Rome that a change had been decided on in 
the administration of the Catholic system 
in the United States. We paid no atten- 
tion to the rumor, because similar reports 
had previously proved to be without found- 
ation. In the last days of Pius JX it 
was stated that be was about to remove the 
Church in America from under the con- 
trol of the Propaganda. But he never did 
and not even the appointment of an Amcri- 
can cardinal has brought the looked-for 
change about. It is generally known that 
the Church is under the missionary system, 
unlike the Latinand Continental Churches, 
which are under canonical law. The 
bishops in the United States have the full- 
est control over the clergy, removing them 
from one piace to another at will, with or 
without their consent or that of the con- 
gregations. The priests have no choice, but 
submit; though infrequently they have ap- 
pealed to the Pope, and on a few occasions 
to the civil courts of the country. The 
most noted case of appeal tothe courts was 
that of Father Stack against Bishop 
O'Hara, of Scranton, which was, it will be 
remembered, decided in favor of the priest, 
who bad refused to relinquish his partorate 
in Williamsport, at the order of his bishop. 

it now appears that the reports of a 
coming change were well founded. The 
Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of 
the Faith at Rome bas addressed a letter of 
‘‘Tnstructions” to Archbishop Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, to be by him, as the incumbent 
ef the oldest see in the United States, com- 
municated to the other prelates of the 
country. According to the title of the 
document, the ‘‘ Instructions” are upon the 
subject of the hearing and decidivg of 
criminal and disciplinary causes of the 
clergy. It bears date July 20th, 1878, and 
is signed by Cardinal Simeoni, as prefect 
of the Propaganda, formerly papal secre- 
tary of state. It opens by stating that the 
forms of procedure in criminal causes of 
the clergy, ordered by the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, have not given satis- 
faction. Missionary rectors who have been 
tried and convicted under them, especially 
those rectors who have been removed from 
their posts, have made complaints against 
these forms, which complaints in some in- 
stances have been forwarded to the Apos- 
tolic See. These cases have been increasing 
in frequency, and, owing to defects in the 
rescripts received at the Vatican, it has 
been hardly possible to judge of the com- 
plaints correctly. To the end, therefore, 
that innocent clergymen sball not be pun- 
ished nor the guilty escape justice, the 
Sacred Congregation, with the approba- 
tion of Pope Leo XIII, bas driwn up a 
code of procedure, 

It is prescribed that each of the bishops 
in the United States shall call a diocesan 
synod as soon as possible, avd select therein 
five, or, if by reason of peculiar circum- 
stances sO many cannot be had, three, at 
least, of the most worthy priests in the di- 
ocese, who are learned in canon law, to 
constitute a judicial council or commission 
of investigation. One of them shall be 
authorized to preside. Their duty shall be 
**to hear and pass upon the causes, crim- 
inal «nd disciplinary, of priests and other 
clerics, according to the form hereinafter 
to be proposed, as also to aid the bishop in 
passing sentence.” The councillors “ will 
sedulously endeavor to pursue their inves- 
tigations accurately, and to adduce all the 
testimony and obtain from the accused all 
that is deemed necessary to the establish- 
ment of the truth, and shall furnish good 
and substantial reasons for pronouncing a 
safe and prudent sentence.” 

Then follows a provision which strips 
the bishops of the unquestioned power they 
have hitherto exercised in the removal of 
priests at will. It is prescribed that, 





‘‘whenever there is question of the re- 
moval of the rector of a mission, the same 
cannot. be ejected from the office commit- 
ted to him unless by the vote and council 
of at least three members of the above- 
mentioned commission called to try the 


” 





case. 


The commissioners are to hold 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


meetings, 

The form of procedure weaned that the 
commission shall not be summoned to 
meet unless a statement of the case in 
writing shall be made by the bishop, and 
the missionary rector shall have chosen to 
be tried, rather than surrender his office 
voluotarily. The bishop shall appoint the 
time and place of meeting, notifying each 
councillor by letter. He shall present a 
transcript of the case to the council, and 
shall cite the missionary rector in question 
by letter to appear before the council, 
and present in writing an answer, with 
proofs to sustain it. When the council 
is met, the bishop shall enjoin secresy upon 
the councillors respecting the proceedings, 
and warn them to be careful what they 
say or do, that no grounds for suits of libel 
in the courts may be given. Witnesses 
may be summoned on both sides, and shall 
be examined by or through the president 
of the council. Those for the prosecu- 
tion shall be questioned in the absence of 
the missionary rector, and the finding of 
the council shall be certified tothe bishop, 
each councillor furnishing a written opio- 
ion where there is not unanimity of judg- 
ment. There is an appeal from the 
council to the metropolitan. 

The change thus provided for will bea 
grateful one, doubtless, to the Catholic 
priests of this country. It breaks the 
tyranny of the bishops over tbem, and sub- 
mits their grievances to the judgment of 
their own brethren. [tis also a step to- 
ward the bringing of the Catholic people 
in this country into closer relations with 
the Holy See. We shall be curious to see 
what the Ultramontanes think of it. The 
old system isin perfect harmony with their 
cherished doctrine of centralization, The 
bew one is not, as it seems to us. 





THERE is considerable stir among the 
Engl'sh Congregationalists in relation to the 
making up of the ministerial list of the London 
Congregational Union for the Year Book. Mr. 
Picton, the leader of the famous liberal con- 
ference at Leicester, has received a circular 
from the secretary of the Onion informing him 
that his name is not on the list of recognized 
mivisters, and that if he desires to have it there 
he should take steps to become a member of 
the Union, or procure and forward the :ecom- 
mendation of tive ministers in his district who 
are members of the Unlon, when the commit- 
tee will deal with his case. Mr. Picton replies 
that the r. solutions (which the secretary en. 
closes to bin) passed by the committee of the 
Union and on the authority of which the cir- 
cular is issued are new to him. According to 
these resolutions, ssys Mr Picton, ‘it seems 
that, though my name has appeared regularly 
in tbe list of ministers for twenty-one years, 
during several of which I s:rved as a member 
of the Union committee, I am expected to 
furnish fresh credentials, or elae my name is to 
be excluded.”? He does not dispute the wisdom 
of the rule eo far 48 new members are con- 
cerned ; but in its application to old members 
he thinks it unusual and uureasonable. He 
continues : 

** It comes to this, that all ministers who do 
not happeu to be members of local associations 
will bave to obtain every year of their lives five 
recommendatious in order to secure the re- 
newed ingerifon of their names. Such eo ar- 
rangement is so extraordinary that it will in- 
evitably suggest to the public some occult 
coonection with the debate of last May. This 
impression would be unfortunate. For, — 
if the Union wishes to exclude any of its old 
members on doctripal grounds, it would take 
the open and straightforward course of defin- 
ing the creed to be imposed upon its members. 
So important a body would not surely have re- 
course to ingenious tricks of legislation for 
the purpose of excludiug on side issues men 
whom it wants to get rid of for quite other 
reacons,. 

** As I do not think it reasonable to be asked 

to furnish new iutroductions, after my twenty- 
one years’ connection with the Union, all [ 
can say is, that, should the list of independent 
mipisters appear without my Dame in it, it will 
be so Jar incorrect.’ 
This letter of Mr. Picton’s brought a respouse 
from the secretary, who stated that the res- 
olutions were those of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, and, as Mr. 
Picton was not a member of the London 
Union, and the secretary had no information 
as to whether he desired bis name to be re- 
turned, there was no other course than to send 
out the authorized circular. Here the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Picton and the secre- 
tary restsat present. The chairman and eecre- 
tary of the committee of the London Union, 
however, print a card of explanation, in which 
they say: 

‘Mr. Picton is neither a member of the 
Union nor has he sought enrollment in the 
usual way, and so his name has not been 








the committee of the London Congregational 

Union in regard to bim, as this is our third 
return, and on neither of the two previous 
occastons was his name included. 

“* We enclose an extract from the Year Book 

of 1875, as showing Mr. Picton’s position then. 
His name was marked that year as one that, 
according to the rules, ought not to appear, 
and his pesition is the eame to day.” 
There are letters on the subject from several 
ministers, including J. Baldwin Brown, chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales ; and J. Hirst Hollowell, a member 
of the committee of the London Union; and 
from John Strong and John Kennedy. Mr. 
Brown thinks ft looks like an attempt to ex- 
clude Mr. Picton for theological reasovs, in an 
unusual way, and Mr. Hollowell protests 
against such exclusion. He does not like Mr. 
Picton’s theology and thinks be ought to with- 
draw from a devomination in whcse faith in 
the historical Gospel of Jesus Christ he does 
not share; but, if he be dismissed, others 
ought to be dismirsed with him. Both Mr. 
Strong and Mr. Kennedy defend the action of 
the committee. 


.-The Methodists of Brooklyn have held a 
convention, composed of five laymen from 
each chureb, selected by the quarterly confer- 
ence thereof, to consider whether a change in 
the itinerancy is desirable. Tbe convention 
opened on a Monday evening, and, after an tr- 
regular discussion, adjourned, to conclude its 
business on Tuesday evening of the following 
week. No prepared papers were read, those 
of the delegates who were disposed to do so 
getting up and giving their opinions. The only 
value or significance of the convention there- 
fore, was its representation of the opinion of 
the laymen of Brooklya on the subject, A 
resolution was adopted, by a vote of 50 to 8¥, 
to the effect that it is inexpedient to memori- 
alize the General Conference to make any 
change in the itinerancy, aud that the “ pres- 
ent system requires only thorough working to 
secure results far surpassing avy hitherto ob- 
tained.’? This vote is more favorable to the 
change proposed than was the firet popular 
vote on lay delegation. When the question 
comes to be faiily aud fully presented in the 
church press, the people wil] be more easily con- 
vinced of the expediency of the removal of the 
limitation of the pastorate than many suppose. 


. Street-preaching has long been carried 
on in Edinburgh, zealous preachers declaring 
from street-corners the Gospel to crowds every 
Sunday. But a botel keeper and several of 
his customers, together with a gentleman who 
was interrupted in reading ‘‘a ttory” by the 
services, recently caused turee of these street- 
preachers to be arraigned in a police court, on 
the ground of disorderly and riotous conduct 
and of obstructing the thoroughfare by gath- 
ering crowds. They were acquitted on the 
first charge; but found guilty on the second, 
and were compelled to obtain £10 caution 
money not to repeat the offense. 


.. English Churchbmen are discussing quite 
favorably a scheme for a geveral assembly, for 
authoritative discussion and legislative sug- 
gestion. The Guardian says the movement 
has spread from local centers “ by the creation 
of the diocesan synods or conferences, which 
now exist almost universally, and which have 
evidently established themselves firmly in the 
confidence of Churchmen. Nothbiog can be 
more significant than the signal defeat of the 
attempt to quash the proposal for such a cou- 
ference in the Diocese of Norwich. In Glou- 
cester and Bristol a diocesan conference which 
bas been ciscontinued is now to be revived. 
Very soon Worcester will remain the only im- 
portant diocese which has no such conference.”’ 


.-The Natioval Christian Association 
held its convention in Worcester, Mass., 
this year. The Rey. Dr. Milligan, of Pitts- 
burgb, presided, and an address of welcome 
was made by the Key. Dr. George T. Cheever, 
of Worcester, The addresses nearly all relat- 
ed to the object of the Association—the sup- 
pression of secret societies. ‘Ihe uvion of all 
churches opposed to secret societies was sug- 
gested; but the subject was not seriously 
considered. 


--The Rey. Robinson Scott, president of 
the Belfast Methodist College, who had given 
notice of his inteation to resign bis position at 
the next conference, has been asked to recon- 
sider his resulution by the college committee 
aod remaio, To this request De. Scott replies 
that he leaves himself in the hands of the com- 
mittee. American Methodists have consider- 
able interest in this college, having contributed 
largely to its endowment. 


. It will be gratifying to those interested 
in the spread of Protestartism in Spain to 
learn that the Rev. G. 8. Benoliel, whose case 
we have described, has been released from im- 
prisonment, by order of the king. He had 
served 32 days of the sentence of two months. 


eeeeThe General Synod of the Moravian 
Church, which meets once in ten or twelve 








[December 5, 1878. 


meets in Herrvhut, Saxony, May 26th, 1879. 





DELIGHTFUL BouQqueEtTs.—Dr. Price’s Pet Rose, 
Alista Bouquet, and his other handkerchief per: 
fames are most exq visite scents. 


A Problem Long Since Solved. 


How to remedy those prolific causes of disease, 
an impoverished circulation and an impaired dt- 
gestion, was a problem the solution of which had 
often baffled medical skill; but which was solved 
over a quarter of a century ago by the introduction 
of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters to public and pro- 
fessional notice. Since that time, which may well 
be said to have initiated a new epoch in the history 
of medicine, the remedy and preventive referred to 
has obtained a foothold in the confidence of the 


liver, and of counteracting to 
tism, gout, urinary and nerine pve dg 








FIFTY thousand dollars wee be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chr ‘nic Racemiesm. ains in 
t 


tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by tne Drug- 
iste, Depot, 42 Murray Street. 





For particulars regardins Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., cincinnati, 0. 








DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free oa the organic 
— of the surf. For sale b ste gener- 

ly. 


Broadway and gbintt ite» N.Y. 





JENKINS S PREPARED BUCKWHEAT. A Dew 
patent. The best light cakes made in five min- 
utes. The nicest packsge-, the best flour, and 
the lowest price. F, W. Jenkins & Bro. 

No. 149 Chambers 8t., New York. 

Manufacturers of Jenkins’s famous Freoch 
Flour, which received the highest medal at the 
Paris World’s Fair, 


HoY?T’s 


DYSPEPSIA 
CURE. 


This remedy is now very thoroughly in the hinds 
of all first-class druggists throughout the country, 
and should be tried by those who are in the least 
afflicted by the dire complaint of dyspepsia. It has 
succeeded where all other remedies have failed. 





GENERAL DEPOT, : 


STARR H. AMBLER & CO, 


36 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free on application. 


CATARRH. 


The attack sets in with painsin the limbs and back, 
lassitude, and a sense of tightness across the fore- 
head, repeated sneezing. watery and a d eyes, 
andincreased discharge from the nose. Som:times 
there is inflammuatioo of the tnroat and tonsils and 
| eruption of blisters about the lips. A few pinches 
o 


DR. TAYLOR'S 


Catarrh Powder 


snuffed vigorously up the nose will seon dissipate 
this ciass of Catarrb. In the chronic stage ofthe 
disease, even when it is so far advanced that the 
senses of smell and taste are gone sightand hearing 
impaired, and there is a continual hawking and spit- 
ting and a headache over the eyes, and an offensive 
odor to the breath, the Catarrh Powder will 





gists. prepared by CHAS. A. OSMON, proprietor of 
OSMUN’S COD LIVER OIL AND LIME, 


a cure for Consumption, Coughs. Colds, Bronchitis, 
and all Scrotulous diseuses. Send for circular. 
Depot No. 13 Seventh Ave., New York. 


.—How I was cured. Send 
OPIUM HABIT BOWSER, Logansport, Ind. 








“VIVITO 1! INFANS.’ 





TRADE MARYS 


a 0 
Ppest AICIANS, AND, MOEBEE ibs. 


ben ficial than any other food! have ever used.”— 
‘ bott a) than Sy of D., 141 East 38th St., New York, 
“After using the various preparations “tor Infants’ 
Food, without benefit to my child, lus.d the Cereal 
Mitk. The fivst month the child ained four 
junds and Jo shonaliy | im roving. ms 
Bowery, New Yor! ld by 


Grocers ever where. Hianufactired?: "ne Satan 


MANUFACT 
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THE BEST LOZENGES. 
ASSEBEEE Star 


OZE 


These Lozenges will Mitigate 


Coughs, Colds, ete., 


facilitate and lessen Expectoration, allay Throat 
Tickling, ete.,and will effectually remove slight Irri- 
tation, incident to vocal exertion, at the same time 
gatving power and clearness to the voice. 

The liability of Lozenges to interfere with digzes- 
tion and loss of appetite is a great disadvantage 
common to many Lozenges; but these faults are en- 
tirely overcome by those made by 


H. A. CASSEBEER, 


57 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS OR BY MAIL, 
scams moran nn | 


PIANOS, ORGANS. ETC. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THESE aeemeaties anes ARE NOW 


FAVORITE 


OF 


allthe Creat Artists, 


and enjoy among the intelligent musical people the 


LARGEST SALE 


of any Piano manufactured, because of their 
“tympathetic richness and purity of tone, 
combined with greatest power, and 
their extraordinary durability.” 
Inspection Invited! 
Competition Defied! 
PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS: 


FIFTH AVE., cor. 16th STREET, N. Y. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Bulipers of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati 
usic Hall; the powerfu: Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Churena, 
Brooklyn; and of neariy 1,000 
others for every part of 
the country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 
ee COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
vited to apply tous direct for all information 
pte M with our art. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and speciticati ns fur- 
nished on application. 


MUSIC BOXES 























AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes, 81 00 and above. 
small _ playing 2, 3, 4. and 6 tunes. 
Large os ** from 10 to 100 tunes. 


The SUBLIME HARMONIE, posented by us, sar- 

Dagees = tone soy osnet style ma 

The COUPLED ALNSPRING ‘Music Box, pat- 
ented se us, bate. a. twice as iong without winding 
asany oth--r tyle. 

The INTER HANGEABL — CYLINDER Music 
Box, patented by us. With this style vou can buy 
from one toa thousand cylinders. The number is 
limitless. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York. 


Music Boxes Repaired. 
THE STANDARD 
CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
a the ho age — of any tone, 








atural, Sharp, oc Flat, 
Adjusted to the desired piten instant- 
Fin Never foe out of order. 
FINELY ICKEL-PLATED. 
No Leader, Instrumental Player, or 
_ er shoulo be without one. 
TAILED AT 
oat" to any address upon receipt of 
price. 
DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
Inventors and Manufacturers. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 


WONDER OF THE DEASUN. 
A fe 





YwoOuRD 


HYONYLS 
2 ovIy we 


S 





nger-action. It playsany 
une. Evervbody wonders 
how they can be sold s0 
chea: Sewrnte ordersearly 


eT JONES, HOX 19, Chicago. 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, 


AND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


INVARIABLY VICTORIOUS! 


U.S. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, PHIL. 
ADELPHIA, 1876. 

Two Highest Awards and Two Diplomas, 
the one for the HIGHEST DEGREE OF EXCEL. 
LENCE in all styles of Pianos exbibited, and 
the other for the HIGHEST PERFEC- 
TION OF FINISH AND WORK- 
MANSHIP of meta! parts, pinno 
hurdware, metal frames, 
and actions. 


International Exhibition, Vieuna, 1873. 
Unanimous Resolution embodied in the section 
bs ort on Pianos of the World’s Exhibition of 18 3, 
signed by all the members of the Jury of this 

division. 

* In regard to the American wept it is much to be 
deplored that the celebrated ay ~inaugurating ( the 
AY & SONS, of New York, 





debted, has not Gena represented,” 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 

Exposition Untverselle, Paris, 1867. 
Grand Testimonial Me Medal aud Honorary 

Mem Pp. 

Société des Beaux ‘ie, Paris, 1867. 

Academical Honors of oat Royal Acade- 
mies of Ar 
Berlin and roca srl 1868. 

Grand National Gold Medal. 

From His Majesty nee Charles XV of Sweden and 
Norway, 1863, 
First Prize Medal. 
International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


Also more than thirty-fve First Premiums at Amer- 
ican Exhibitions, and testimonials from oo most emt- 
nent Musicians, Composers, and Artists in the world, 
who au unite in the unanimous verdict of the 


SUPERIORITY OF THE STEINWAY PIANO OVER ALL 
OTHERS. 


Every Piano Fully Warranted for 5 Years, 
7 Lllustrated Catalogues mailed free. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


STRINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 


It COSTS NOTHING! 
to try our Organs, a8 we send one to any address on 


ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 
Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 s Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


Artistic Holiday Presents 


GOUPIL’S, 
No. 170 5th Ave., Cor. of 22d St., 


COMPRISING 
Choice Paintings, Water-Color Draw- 
ings, Etchings, and New Engrav- 
ings, Framed in Novel and 
Original Styles. 
ALSO 


Portfolio Stands, Easels, Oil and 
Water-Color Boxes, etc. 


- KNOEDLER & CO., 


SUCCESSORS. 


FRAN 16 & LOUTR Ble 
45 Maiden “ ., Stationers, rinters man- 





Diaries, Ladies’, Gents’, and Family Yash Books, 
Pocket Cutlery, ‘Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, etc. We 
keep | ed A in our line wna sell at lowest prices. 
‘TO PRINTERS,—Use our Patent Composition tor 
jasiog Hotiese | als. our Patent Copyaple Printing 
nk. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E. & A. T. AT ao" Y & CO. 591 BROADWAY 
N. Stereoscapes an 
Views, fo... Chromos and frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities ; paseeaae ‘transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelpnia. 


WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 











mesciety dncth 6 J Acc tants, Merchants, l.aw- 





yers, Drauchtsmen, R. B. Agents, ‘Teachers, Scholars, 
ete. itis a Ruler, Paper-cutter. ‘Pen or Penet!-caee, 


mental articie. Circles, Diagrams, etc. des 

using the perforations. Full directions sent. Sold 

by Stationers, News and Notion dealers. LIBERAL 

DiscoUNT TO by > TRA = a. by Mail on receipt 
of Vrice, 50 cts, (or P,-O. s' mayo). 

PERRIS & BROWNE, Sole uy *s, 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 


XMAS «“ WONDER BOX.” Qasteine 
Paver, 12 Envelopes, 3 Sheets Colored Pa; “4 Lead 
Pencil, 3 Pens, 1 Text, 12 Comic Cards. 40 Mhouett: 5, 
36 Mottoes, 85 Patterns for Fancy Work, 112 Decaleo- 





nm 











| STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New You 














RDUCATION 


HOWARD METHOD 


FOR THE 


VOICE. 


INFLUENCE ON HEALTH. 

Upon the health as well as upon the voices of pu- 
pils the gentle exercises of the Howard Method have 
unexpected effect,as the tcstimonials given below 
wiil prove. 

The respiratory exercises not only give generous 
action to the stronger lower muscles, the div phragm, 
and the abdominal muscles; but the lungs are exer- 
cised with that thorough and yet effortiess inflation 
and exhaustion which affects the remoter air-cells, 
The liver and adjacent organs are moved with stim. 
ulating force. ore than all, that nervous setiing 
or bracing of the lower ribs, which causes such een- 
eral exhaustion after prolonged speaking er sing- 
ing, and which confirms the nervous habit of undue 
exertion, is made impossible by opposing move- 
ments, a aN G: Pa pever before applied 

Mr. JOHN G Asmuvese, t= = nl of Music, 
Albany. N.Y, 

“Io ob RN fone choruses 1 used to be com- 
pletely exhausted and worn out at the close of 
every rehcarsal. Now I am, so lar as the throat and 
lungs are concerned, fresher and stronger at the 
end than at the beginning of the rehearsels. 1l have 
increased my girth about the region of the dia- 
phream. ju , Just where ove needs strength, nearly two 

ches.and bave by Mr. Howard's respiratory e es 
ercises entirely cuced myself of dyspepsia of tiftee 
years’ standing. Now these are facts. Withall, 1 
have neverseen Mr. Howard and don’t know him 
from our common ancestor, Adam,and I take the 
interest which I do meoely because of what his 
method hag done and is doing for me, and through 
me my pupils. By all means write to him, state your 
difficulties platety2Ee, wet his first papers. They 
will cost you only #2. 

KEV. W. H, CLA Rdnre, Concord, Mo., writes 

“Mr. Hentnon joined me Tuesday. We be gan 
our full work again, He thinks my voice very much 
improved, though I have not given ¥ lessons such 

ractice as 1 could have wished. 1. is certuinly 

mproved very much, both in voic: yh body. He 
was a bad dzapeptie when he began; but saya he is 
cured now. T bdomir al exercises did the work.”’ 

Send for (' ymen’s Circular, ** Bulletin of Testi- 
mooials,”’ Singers’ Circular. Enclose 25 cents in 
postage pomes for pamphiet on * Vocal Reform,” 
“ Vocal Development.” and * Natural Sagtns. ” Ad- 
dress JOHN HOWARD, #9 Union nSquare,N.Y. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theete ical, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
me lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
pot many temptations. Best of religious influences. 
py ey and cheap. \ Ay incidentals, and libra- 
fees omy 30 a year. r 1,000 students. Fall 
‘term. Sept ; Winter Term, "Dec. a8; Spring Term, 
March llth. kor circulars address J. BT. MARSH, 
Sec., Oberlin 
OHERLIN OONSERVATORY OF MUMIC. 
Under the C ollene. management. Frat-class teachers, 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin Is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and ce ae 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. RICE 


NST ABLISHED 6s -HENRY MOLLEN- 
AUER’S COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 56 Court St., 
Seaiive. over Smith & Bunce’s Music Rooms. Ir- 
struction given in all branches of music. A thor- 
ough foundation laid for aa sinners. Style and fin- 
ish given to as ade Call for circulars. 
ENRY MOL PUNHAUER, Director. 
od hd oy 8 tarv. 
cr. H. Mollephauer is happy to announce cnat he 
7. engaged t the celebrated vi )lin virtuos. eae sing- 
ing master BERNHARD MOLLENHAUE 


AMERIUAN AND FOREIGN 
VeASNees: ACENCY. 


pplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies 
ona’ oarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schoole. Families goles aaeceé. or tothe country 
promptly suited. App . YO 4 
American and Foreign hachera’ P gain 28 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 


KIMBALL mI NION ACADEMY, 


riden, N. 8. 
The Winter woe opens’ Dec. 10th. Please send 
for a Catalogue to 
GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M. A., Principal. 
NOV. 25th, 1878. 


A EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 
teacher, thorough English and classical scholar, 
desires new engagement as principal or teacher in 
osition requ ms superior qualifications. Address 
We EACHER, care of C. E, MERRILL, Esq , 758 Broud- 
way, New York. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


WM. LYCETT ts stil! teaching, 
155 W. BRO SD WAY, N.Y. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE AND _ LITERATURRB 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 47 West 
lith St., between University Place and Fifth Avenne. 





























note Cigcinnast Wesleyan Fomale College — 
est adyantages for A. ome at — Saaeemeen, 
} Painting, Wood-ca A a d Mus 
RE . DAVID H. Mook D.D.. Presidents 








AGENTS WANTED 


A WEW pi hagas eR: 
Bustling with WILD ADVENTURES. The 
Ds OF THE DARING EXPLORER, 


s ANLEY. 2%"? 





$2.75. 


onty authentic and copyrighted cheap editi 


AGENTS WANTED. For the BOOK that 
SELLS! 


HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim full of the choicest reading in the 
English language. Bright and cheerful throughout. 

vise counsel! and rare entertainment for old and 
young. In everything it is veried, pleasant. sug- 
gestive,truthful. A book to create and refine taste; 
to fill Head and Heart atthe same time. Rare chance 
for men and women to make money. Address 


J.C.McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD NEWS TO ALL OUT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. 


We will send free by mail to anv one desiring 
pleasant and profitable employment a beantiful 
~soue and Confidential Cireular of the American 
and European Chromo Compyny, showtne how t» 
make money. We have something entire'v new, 
such as has never been offered to the vublic before. 
There ts lots of money in it for agents. Address, 
enclosing a 3-cent stamp for retura postace on 
Chromo, F. ¢ GLEASON, 19 Kenex St., Bostun, Mass. 
ry AGENTS at $100 a movth 
Ww AN I E D to sell our Patent Horse 
Collar and Cow Milter, 85. Samples free. Address, 
with Stamp, SMITH & SON, 24 Dey St., New York. 











AGENTS wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-Uist. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
+ —_—___ 








TRAVEL. 
van, MEGANTIC COAST LINE 


pceracer B Route. to all Points 

oeaeee SAVANNA, and thene D-ity =er- 
ce to Wwe 

eon -and thence Daily to 


SUPERION TO Al. L OTHER agi as 
*chedules in Effect November 25th, 187s. 
No. 1—10:00 P, HS DALLY FROM NEW York 
vi G - NIA K.R. AIL RAIL. FAST 
AIKEN AND FLORIDA EXPRESS via WASH- 
INGTON, RICHMOND, WILMINGTON, ASHLEY 
RIVER JUNCTION, CHARL ESTON, and SAVAN- 





NA 
Arrive: Richmond, 11:35 A. M.: Wilmington. 9:53 Pp. 
M.; Ashley River June tion, 6:30 A M.; Charleston, 
6:50 A.M. Aiken, oe P. M.; Savannah, 1 P. My 
Jac ksonville, 6:35 A. 
Puilman Palace ies oing Car. New York to Rich- 
mond. Parlor Car, Richmond to  Wilm'‘ngton. 


bs eo Pullmin Sleeping Car. Wilmington t» 
harleston. Special Pullman Sle» oiling Car, Wil- 
mington to Savannah we Jacksonville, 


No. 3 S:20A.M, and 10:00 A. M. DAILY 
except Sunday). L iM ED ex — FROM naw 
YORK via PENNSYLVAN RK. ALL RA 

FLORIDA EXPRESS. Daily , ee. WasHInGTON, 

— a none oe WILMINGTON, COLUMBIA 

Gu 
atria: Ricbmond, Ting 16 P. M.; Wilmington, 8:16 A 
; Columbia, 4:15 P. M.; Augusta, 8:30 P.M; Sayer. 

nah, via Magnolin Rout’, 6:30 A. M.; via Central R. R., 

15 A. M.; Jacksonville, 4:35 A. M 

Sleeping Cars ty Florence, »8 by No. 3. Day Coach- 
es. Florence to Columbia. Sleeping Cars to Savan- 
= and VEN TT to Jacksonville. 

2.4 » RAIL. Patiy (except Sunday). NEW 
Ne K TO. ‘WASHINGTON, Daily from WASH- 
INGTON, via RICHMOND, WII MINGTON, AND 
or aja E, TO CHARLESTON AND SAVAN- 
aye 
8:10 A.M. New York to Washington and 10:80 

A.M. Limited Express(lLimited Express train is com- 

posed exclusively of Puilman Palace O#rs, New 

york to Washington), connect at Washington with 
the 5:20 ». M. train, which runs DAILY, carrying the 

Pulln an Palace Sleeping Car of tne Boston and Sa- 

vannah Line. running 5 gt without change. 

Arrive: Richmond 10:15 Wilmington, 8:16 A. 
M.; Charleston, 5:45 P. M.; ; Aiken, 5:45 A. MA; Bevan: 
nab. eo M. 

“0 P_ M. DAILY (Sundays excepted) 
from’ New YORK via PENNSYLVANIA R.R.. con- 
necting at Baltimore 9:15 P. M. with the magnificent 
new Steamers of the Bay Line, and arriving at 

Portsmouth at 10:004. M. ; thence ail rail to Wilming- 

ton, arriving 9:53 P.M 

Parlor Cars to Balimore and from Portsmouth to 
Wilmington, and connections and service thence as 
No. 1 to all points in Florida and the south. 

For reservation of sections, berths. chairs. tickets, 
time-tables, apply to the NEW YORK OFFICB. No, 
229 BROADWAY, or at the xuthorized ticket offices 
of the Pennsylvania and Baltimo'e and Ohio Rail- 
roads. A. POPE, General Passenger Agent. 


FOR NASSAU, N. P. 


A Famous Winter Resort and Sanitarium 


for those desirous of escaping the severity of a 
northern climate. New York, Nassau, and West 
India Mali Steamship Line. Steamship ** NOR- 
MAN, " will sail from Pier 16, Kast Kiver, Wednesday, 
Dec. isth. for NASSAU direct. and month y there- 
after. Also during the winter ae — every two 
weeks from Savanneh and St. Aug 

For Ilustrated Guides, schedules, and. full partic- 
ulars spply to MURK BAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 
South Street, New York 








- HOTELS. 
THE 
DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
AND 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 
Broad way and Eleventh Street. 


This Kstablishment is loc ate -d in the midst of the 





ST. 


princ'pal places of amu: ome nt. Itis directly oppo- 
site Grace Church and the Me hates Book Rooms. 

The Hotel = FIRST- Cl L A8s ALL ITS AP- 
POINTMENT The Rooms are foe and weil ven- 
tilated. she BROADWA Y PROMENADE 1s a great 
atiractio 

The REST AURANT bas an established reputation 
of the past twenty years and is said by travelers to 
have no superior, 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Proprietor. 


“The Arlington,” 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE, $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 
T, ROBSSTE & SON, Proprietors. 








Gives a fall history of his wonderful discoveries 
in Africa and marvelous journey down the Cong. 
It is fascina asromance. Profusely tiiustrated and 
Manly endorsed by the clergy = press. Agents are 
ling 10 to ‘85 per day. > y10 #0 0 soie. More 
For particulars an 
AGENTS WANTED. terms address HOB- 
BARD BROS. Publishers, Poiladetphia, Pa; Cin- 
cinnati. O.: Chicago, Til; and Springfield, Mass, 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S 


Latest and Greatest Work. 


outselling all others combined. Richly I!lustrated. 
Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY and 
New Steel Portrait. Sold onl Subscription. 
WANTED-—A gentleman or lady of tact and abil- 
ity, with or without business experience. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 











25 25 GILT-EDGE on HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Cards, with name, lUc.; 12 EKiegantly-written ds, 
Bc. If you want cards of any description, send for 
my new Circular. Address 

PR INTER, Box 279, Boston, Mase. _ 


25 Re etiam wame-ide Naat bes Ea ee 











Encyclopedia is the best. 
J Two a dais. Paris, 1878, 
Selling better than ever. 
Ag'ts write to T. ELLWooDp 
ZELL, DAVIS & Co., Phila. 


B7 fazectee Vuoitar,, Terme and. Oust tree 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. — 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 

lL. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 











For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre 
mtu see page 37. * 
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NOTICES. 
nell 

@” All communications for the Bdltorial, Literary 

ews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
vondent, P.-0. Bex 3787. 

7” All communications for the Commercial De- 
P «rtment to the Commercial Hditor,and all business 
ec pmmunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
fax INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

ta” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be euthes ticated by the name and 
te writer; not for 
@oQaranty of good faith. 

ur We do aot nold ourselves responsibie for any 
v-ews or opinions expressed tn the communications 
@’ our correspondents. 

@” Manpuscripw cont to THE wp pp etd cannot 
ee returned aniess 1) and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will Bot be pre- 














Che Independent, 


251 Broadway. opp. City Hall Park. 


New York, December 5th, 1878. 
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THE INDEPENDENT AND ITS GEN- 
ERATION. 


TuirtTy years is the allotted period of a 
generation. In thirty years the average of 
men are born and die. THe INDEPENDENT 
has lived through this period of one gen- 
eration; and may we not say that it has 
served its generation? 

As we close this long lustrum, and begin 
a new One, we remember that the life of an 
institution is not limited,like that cf a man. 
Be it good and noble, and it may live for- 
ever. No period of thirty years measures 
its life. Like a wan, it may require thirty 
years to compact its strength, to settle and 
consolidate its principles, to secure its in- 
fluence and power, to be known for what 
it is and can do, and to begin with steady 
gait to run its mighty race; but when it has 
made for itself a noble object no fate 
stands by with abhorred shears to slit 
the thin-spua life. So long as there is wrong 
to be fought and conquered, nay, so 
long as there shall be good to be cher- 
ished and helped, so long may a grand in- 
stitution endure; and so long would we 
have THE INDEPENDENT live. When it 
finds in life no more room for love, no 
more place for noble passions, then let it 
die. Till theo, though men may come and 
20, let it live with its feet treading the 
earth, with its hands ministering to those 
who are hungering for the truth, and with 
its head among the stars, It is for man to 
die, like the old bard and king, who, “after 
he had served his generation, by the will 
of God, fell on sleep.” It is for a benefi- 
cent institution to live; to live, though 
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its managers pass from its service or from 
the earth, 

As it takes thirty years for a man to 
compact his body orto furnish and fix his 
mind, so it may well take a generation for 
a great newspaper to settle into its task 
and sphere. But THE INDEPENDENT from 
the beginning bad a very clear comprehen- 
sion of what the world needed and how its 
need was to be supplied. Its progress has 
been development. We must briefly char- 
acterize the steps in its adyance. 

Its founders were menwho had a pas- 
sion for progress, whether religious, social, 
or political. They were young men and 
looked on the World with yotilig eyes. To 
them no institution was venergble because 
it was hoary. They were not a bit afraid 
to pluck away the ivy, for fear they would 
find cracks in the walls of the temple. 
If the temple were crumbling, they wanted 
to know it, and to pullit down, before it 
fell upon the worshipers within. If it 
were a shrine for afoul god, they were 
eager to breuk down the carved work 
thereof with axesand bammers. They were 
young men in those young days when Liber- 
ty was young, and when they felt the stern 
joy of sturdy battle against overwhelming 
odds. It is because they were so young, 
and because God bas been so good to them, 
allowing them to see the fruit of their 
labor, that of the nine men who as proprie- 
tors and editors first issued THk INDE- 
PENDENT Only two have passed away. The 
rest all survive, in the maturity of their 
powers. 

The first number of THE INDEPENDENT 
bears dute of Nov. 7th, 1848. On the 
cover of this anniversary issue we give a 
reduced fac-simile of the second, or edi- 
torial page, under the headiog which was 
on the first page. The men who were 
the original proprietors of Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, OF, rather, who made themselves re- 
sponsible to pay the weekly deficiencies in 
its income, were the following five laymen: 
Messrs. Seth B. Hunt, Jonathan Hunt, 
Simeon B. Chittenden, Theodore McNamee, 
and Henry C. Bowen. They were young 
business men, all but one of them from 
New England, who were desirous of intro- 
ducing into New York, and thus to the 
whole nation, the institutio:s and princi- 
ples, religious and social, which had made 
New England the most prosperous section 
of the country. Tbey were all Congrega- 
tionalists religiously, and believed in Con- 
gregationalism hearily. They were also 
intense lovers of liberty, in the state as well 
as in the Church; andin their minds the 
two went hand in hand. It was natural 
that they should call to the editorship of 
their new enterprise sturdy Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, of New Haven; the indefat- 
igable and versatile Rev. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, then the:popular young pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, in this city ; the bril- 
liant, eloquent, and wise Rev. Richard 8. 
Storrs, Jr., of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
in Brooklyn; and with them, as their office 
associate and managing editor, one who 
was their peer in ability and more than 
their peer in experience—faithful, brave, 
grand Dr. Joshua Leavitt. Had the whole 
Congregational denomination of the coun- 
try been searched through, nay, had all 
the churches of the land been searched, no 
four ministers could have been found 
better fitted to make THE INDEPENDENT a 
power for progress aud Christianity. 

We say that THe INDEPENDENT was 
started asa Congregational paper. We are 
gled it was so. It needed that period of 
growth, uader a kind nurse among the 
mother churches of the land, before.it 
could gather strength to stand by itself, a 
friend to all the churches but the bonds- 
man of nooe. Out of New England, Con- 
gregationalism was in 1848 in its infancy. 
New York was then called Presbyterian 
ground. The churches of the Pnritan 
order were very few. New York and 
Brooklyn had just been invaded by Con- 
gregationalists, who were regarded as 
trespassers. Two enterprising churches 
in each of these cities, by their eloquent 
pastors, were making the New England 
faith and order familiar to the people, and 
by their intense zeal for human rights, as 
well as for the Christian faith, Wére' dt- 
tracting a few and were affrighting more. 
Until Tat INDEPENDENT was started, they 
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thy with any moyement to establish their 
Bibmiptes. As a Congregational organ the 
hew paper, bearing a name suggestive of the 
principles of the denomination, but vastly 
broader and capable of a larger develop- 
ment, did worthy service,- It proclaimed 
the right of the people to carry from New 
England their principles with them across 
the Byram River into New York and all 
over the West. It took a special in- 
tereat in the benevolent and evangelistic 
societies, and strongly supported tne cause 
of missions. It worked for church-building 
at the West, and with its support one of its 
founders originated the plan to raise fifty 
thousand dollars for that purpose. He 
still holds the original draft of the plan 
presented and substantially adopted by 
that Albany Convention which was the 
mother of the American Congregational 
Union and of all the church-erection soci- 
eties, of whatever name, in the country, 
As the result of that first effort, sixty thou- 
sand dollars were speedily raised, and Con- 
gregationalism settled strongly down all 
over the Northwestern states and terri- 
tories. This was in the days of its mighty 
youth, before it had taken astep higher out 
of denominationalism, and had become in 
a larger sense INDEPENDENT. 

A more eminent service was begun in 
those days in kehalf of universal human 
freedom. Here THe INDEPENDENT took, 
from the first, the highest stand possible. 
It stood for free speech in days when 
champions of free speech were needed; 
when Hale, Chase, and Giddings stood 
almost alone in Congress; and when Cal- 
houn, Clay, and Webster were the cham- 
pions of oppression, and on the side 
of the oppressors there was power. The 
religious press had not then uttered its 
curse against the Fugitive Slave Law. But 
one or two of the secular papers, notably 
The Tribune, had declared for freedom, 
always and everywhere. It was at this 
time that the young INDEPENDENT, with 
sword and clarion and fresh, lusty strength, 
bounded on the field of conflict. It de- 
clared that slavery must be shut, like lep- 
rosy, out of the new territories; and when, 
soon after, the Fugitive Slave Law excite- 
ment swept over the country, the denuncia- 
tions of Tuk INDEPENDEN’ against it were 
strong and bitter. The fugitive was bid- 
den to defend his liberty by force. The 
curse of God was invoked on the slave- 
catcher, and it was boldly declared that 
the nation would sink under the maledic. 
tion of God, if the law was carried into 
execution. How the neighboring religious 
press denounced THE INDEPENDENT as 
“traitorous” and “infidel”! But,if that 
was treason and infidelity, God has set his 
seal upon it, and not one of those apol- 
ogists for the Devil would now dare or 
wish to repeat their words uttered in 1851. 
It would be an affectation to forget that 
THE INDEPENDENT was a wighty power to 
aronse the Church to its condemnation of 
the gigantic sin of slavery. 

But Tok INDEPENDENT was not simply 
an anti-slavery journal. As we turn the 
time-yellowed leaves of that first volume, 
we are astonished (though we ought not to 
be, when we remember who were its ed- 
tors) at the breadth of Tok INDEPENDENT. 
Questions of philosophy and theology had 
large attention. Here Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell was defended against charges of doc- 
trinal looseness; here Congregationalism 
was lauded as having no creed but the 
Bible; here an examination of the q).es- 


‘tion of endless punishment; here a debate 


on the person of Christ; here a careful ex- 
amination of the management of the Tract 
Society; here a sharp probing of slave- 
holding among the Choctaw missions of 
the American Board; here in the very first 
issue of December, 1848, an article by Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt, urging the reform of cheap 
postage. Every subject of interest to the 
Christian world in turn had its careful and 
liberal treatment. 

Of the men who first conducted Tue JIn- 
DEPENDENT, only Dr. Leavitt and Mr. 
Theodore McNamee have pissed away. 
Dr. Leavitt was one of Nature’s princes. 
Of stately personal presence, he command- 
ed respect much more by the nobility of 
We never knew a more versatile 


reforms. He issued the best school-reader 


of his day. He prepared ,the first hymn 
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and tune-book for religious worship. He 
led the movement in defense of revivals 
He wag a mighty advocate of New School 
theology. He was the father of our Ameri- 
can reporting system. He was the pioneer 
of American cheap postage. He gave his 
life to the political agitation of anti-slavery 
and took a prominent part in organizing 
the Liberty party, and afterward the Free 
Soil party. He remained in the service of 
THE INDEPENDENT till his death, and his 
memory will be held by us in long esteem 
Mr. Theodore McNamee was a merchant, 
in high standing, and one of the warmest 
supporters of THE JNDEPENDENT. He was 
a@ most uncompromising abolitionist and 
gave freely his labor and his money to 
every good cause, 

Since 1861 THE INDEPENDENT has taken 
a less denominational position, and has 
cared not less perhaps for the sect in 
whose interest parily it was established, but 
just as much for all other bodies that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. 
For some years, although under the ex- 
clusive control of one of its original 
founders, THE INDEPENDENT bas not 
made itself the personal organ of anybody; 
but has recognized the fact that itis now 
an institution, with a character achieved, 
and needing to rest on the shoulders of no 
man, bowever distinguished. 

As we recall these thirty years, and their 
changes and their progress for us and for 
the country and for the Church, we can 
only thank God that so uniformly Tne IN- 
DEPENDENT has been found on the side of 
freedom, charity, and truth. Nothing hu- 
man, nothing reformatory has been for- 
eign to us. We accept reverently the omen 
of our past as the promise of our future. 
We shall enter into yet larger and more 
vital conflicts in the future than in the 
past. Questions not of sect, but of Chris- 
tianity, are before us. Slavery has passed 
away; and its bitter aftertaste sball ere 
long pass out of our mouths. There will 
be outrages, murders, robbery of the fran- 
chise; but time and God, under new 
institutions, shall slowly correct these 
abuses. We see fair Libertv, leaning on the 
arms of Education and Religion, steadily 
moving toward the Gulf. No uneasy 
ghost of a dead Tyranny can stop her prog- 
ress. We bid her speed her way, which 
was assured through the mighty struggle 
of the yesterday, while we look before us 
and: cry ‘“‘ To-morrow to fresh fields and 
pastures new.” 

We would we could speak how passion- 
ately we hold to the dear old Church and 
its Christian faith, and still more its Chris- 
tian character, and most of all its Christian 
work. We pray and we sball labor for its 
communion of saints. We see its sad 
divisions, and we long to bave its scattered 
members united; and if, like Isis, we can 
somewhat gather up its mangled frag- 
ments, though we wander far through the 
earth to find them, we shall gladly do it. 
We must help what we can in the fight 
which faith is waging against unbelief, and 
we mean to gather in this contest the best 
thought of the Church. For the essentials 
of the faith, for the love of Christ, for the 
honor of his Church will we hope to spend 
our best energies. And withered be the 
arm which, inthis grand duel, which is sure 
to result in the victory of the truth, shall 
dare to wave away one single soldier of the 
cross of Emmanuel! Thus, having served 


one generation, would we better serve 
another. 


OUR BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


The business department of Tur INDE 
PENDENT is, perhaps, in more perfect workj 
ing order than ever before in al! its thirty 
years’ history. Its large press-room, in 
Rose Sireet, is regarded as a model estab- 
lishment. All its machinery is new and in 
the best order to do the finest work. It 
contains eight large Hoe presses, three best 
folding machines, a cutting machine, etc., 
and the whole premises are in charge of 
competent and experienced managers, who 
attend personally and constantly to every 
detail in that important branch of the 
business. The press-room, including feed- 
ers, folders, mailing, and other. clerks, em- 
ploys sixty-nine persons, and all the presses 
and other machinery are kept running 
night and day through toe week, except 0a 


Sunday. 
The composing room, which is 25x100, 
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embraces the whole of the fifth story of 


‘ the building occupied as the publishing 


office. It is a well-lighted, convenient 
room and has been specially fitted up for 
THE INDEPENDENT. It gives constant em- 
ployment to sixteen persons, male and 
female. 

The editorial rooms occupy about one- 
half of the third floor of the same building, 
The editorial staff of THE INDEPENDENT, 
including its department writers, now 
numbers twenty-two persons, who are 
permanently engaged to furnish matter 
weekly for the paper. Each department 
of the paper is in charge of a specialist, 
who is constantly on the alert to furnish 
fresh news and information for our readers, 
Besides these should be named the special 
contributors and occasional writers—a 
force of men and women much larger, it 
is believed, than that connected with any 
other weekly periodical in the world—em- 
bracing the best and most popular literary 
talent in this country and in Europe. 
Our crowded columns this week contain 
some of the popular names referred to. 

The publisher’s office, located at 251 
Broadway, nearly opposi'e the new Post- 
office, embraces the whole second floor 
(25x100) of the building. There are few 
pleasanter apartments in the city and none 
more centrally located or better adapted to 
our wants, It is handsomely fitted up and 
most comfortably arranged for the business, 
and is so divided as to afford convenient 
Private rooms for the publisher, his assist- 
ants, the advertising clerks, and others con- 
nected with the business department of the 
paper. 

The advertising patronage of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT is probably more than double 
that given to avy other weekly journal— 
either secular or religious—as our crowded 
columns constantly sow. The largest, 
oldest, and most sagacious advertisers in 
the country practically admit, and have 
done so for years, that our columns are 
more valuable to them than those of any 
other weekly paper. Our circulation, it is 
well known, is among the better and more 
prosperous classes, who are wide awake, 
intelligent, and have the means to supply 
their wants. 

THE INDEPENDENT Owes its business suc- 
cess, in a great measure, to its remarkably 
good fortune in having, for a long series 
of years, able, efficient, and reliable sup- 
portin its publishing office, composing- 
room, subscription and advertising depart 
ments, and also in its press-room—such a 
combination of talent, we may be permitted 
to say, as would always insure the success 
of any good enterprise. Without this con- 
stant, loyal, and unwearied assistance, all 
the editorial and literary strength the paper 
has been able to secure would not have kept 
it alive to see this its thirtieth anniver- 
sary. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is by far the largest 
religious newspaper published. It has 32 
pages weekly through the entire year, and 
the pages are much larger than those of 
Other journals of its class. Most of those 
referred to print from 16 to 20 pages only, 
except on special occasions, like Thanks- 
giving or Christmas, when we also increase 
our size to 86 and, us this week, to 44 pages. 

We may be permitted here to say that 
THE INDEPENDENT is in a prosperous con- 
dition, that its subscription list is and has 
been through the entire year constantly 
increasing, and that its net gain thus far 
during 1878 is believed to be much 
larger than the entire subscription list of 
many other religious journals. During 
the first twelve years in its history THE 
INDEPENDENT was in constant financial 
want; but it bad liberal supporters who 
were willing to pay all its bills and 
pocket its losses, without grumbling. 
Since that somewhat perilous period it 
passed from its five original proprietors and 
founders into the hands of its present own- 
er, and has ever since been a self-support- 
ing institution. Its entire business is con- 
ducted on the cash system, its bills for 
editorial services, composition, special 
contributors, department writers, prese- 
work, mailing, etc. being paid every Sat- 
urday morning. 

THE INDEPENDENT has a field of its own, 
aad it means to occupy it and fill it accord- 
ing to the best of itsability. It values its 
high position and means to hold it, at what- 








ever cost of money and attention to its in- 
terests may “be necessary. Its standard 
will continue high, and those who aim to 
keep abreast with it we mean shall be kept 
reasonably busy. The prospects of the 
paper are quite as promising as usual and 
we have the best expectations in regard to 
its future. When its fiftieth anniversary 
shall roll round, and other handsand heads 
shall control its interests, may it be found 
faithful, true, firmer for the right, and 
more useful than ever. 


OUR CREED. 

WE believe in having decided opinions 
and in plainly expressing them. We be- 
lieve also in creeds; but in our thirty years’ 
history we have seen good Christian creed- 
mukers growing more careful in the use of 
words and more discreet in expressing 
their meaning. Tuk INDEPENDENT has not 
yet lived long enough to see any folly in 
holding on tenaciously to the cardinal 
truths, in those doctrines believed by the 
early Puritan Fathers, while it would give 
amore liberal interpretation to many of 
their published views and statements than 
some others do. In these times of lawless 
license, of unrebuked lust and dishonor, 
of ‘‘ ciphering” for high official power, of 
robbing and cheating by millions, of mak- 
ing merchandise of the ashes of the dead, 
and of denouncing good men and their 
good deeds, it is well to cling firmly to 
God’s truth and preach it faiibfully to the 
people, to hold in high estimation Bible 
revelation, sound doctrine, personal in- 
tegrity, a cheerful consecration to Chris- 
tian duty, and not to be ashamed of the 
faith that is in us. 

We believe in God, the maker and gov- 
ernor of the world; in his only begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ, through whom alone is 
salvation attainable; in the Holy Ghost as 
the fountain of all true inspiration in the 
path from earth to glory. 

We believe it to be the duty of all to 
fight the devil, the author of all sin and 
evil, and, in doing it, to imitate in speech 
and temper the examp'’e of the Great 
Teacher. 

We believe in Christian unity and in 
universal Christian fellowship, with no 


barrier on earth which cannot exist in 
Heaven. 
We believe in hard work, constant 


work, and work to the very end of our 
earthly existence, and that the purpose 
and aim of all work should be the develop- 
ment and bappiness of the race and its 
final salvation in Heaven. 

We believe in national and official integ- 
rity and honor, and that a criminal nation 
has no right to expect either peace or pros- 
perity. 

We believe in both physic»! and mental 
labor, and that it is right and Christian to 
enjoy the fruits thereof. ; 

We believe in pure gold and silver; in 
diamonds and other precious stones; in 
houses and lands, in parks and fountains, 
in trees and flowers, and in all other good 
things which God hath given us to use for 
our good and for his glory. ° 

We believe in cheerfulness and in smiles, 
in Christian courtesy and in good temper, 
aod that preachers and teachers should 


more vigilantly instruct the people on these 
matters. 
We believe in kind words and in good 


deeds; in Sabbath instruction and in a 
free education; in temperance and purity 
of character; and that it is the present duty 
of Christinns to go and teach all nations 
the truths of religion and salvation. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Just one subject in the President’s Mes- 
sage will attract the attention of the coun- 
try, and that is the elections in South Curo- 
lina and Louisiana, Of course, the yellow 
fever requires a word, about which all will 
agree. Of course, record must be made of 
the payment of the Halifax Award. Half 
a dozen treaties require a mention. The 
approaching resumption of specie puy- 
ments needs to be referred to, to be dis- 
missed with an intimation that the Admin- 
istration only wants to be let alone. Only 
one subject is accompanied with a serious 
recommendation or will excite serious dif- 
ference, and that is the appropriation of an 
adequate amount of money to enforce the 
laws guaranteeing unrestricted right of 
suffrage to all citizens everywhere. 

The President finds abundant evidence 
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that in two states ‘‘the rights of the col- 
ored voters have been overridden, and their 
participation in the elections not permitted 
to be cither general or free.” He does not 
ask for any radical measures to protect the 
rights of the colored voters; only that some 
money be appropriated to pay the legal ex- 
penses of carrying out the laws which 
make it the duty of the Government to 
prosecute offenders against the right of 
suffrage. This is a very little request; but 
it is probably more than our Democratic 
House of Representatives will grant. They 
do not want the laws enforced. ‘They 
want Neszroes driven from the polls, or 
their votes overcome by packages of tissue- 
paper ballots stuffed into the boxes. This 
meager request of the President will be 
disregarded, if we may judge from the ob- 
jection made by Fernando Wood, in 
moving the reference of the Message. We 
may as well understand that from this Con- 
gress and from the next the rights of 


Negro suffrage will get not one particle of 
recognition, 


What then can be done? We can only 
wait: but we will not have to wait long. 
A solid South means a solid North, und a 
solid North will overwhelm with its votes 
the solid South. The infatuation of the 
South is marvelous. It seems impossible 
for it to learn a lesson. Did not Abrabam 
Lincoln teach it that a long patient North 
would not be always patient? Does it not 
know that every voter in Massachusetts has 
a right to demand that every voter in South 
Carolina shall vote as he pleases? Ils it 
not plain that the Northern Republican 
voter has the right to insist upcn receiving 
the help of every Southern Republican 
votery The representatives of all the 
states make the laws, and so long as New 
York Republicans allow without violence 
a half dozen Democrats to be returned to 
Congress from their state they can insist 
that in Louisiana they shall have the help 
of every congressional vote that is justly 
their own. Northern sense of justice will 
not submit to be outvoted by violence. 
We are one country, and no part bas its 
rights unless all purts do. Array against 
us a fraudulent, terrorized solid South, and 
we will array against it an intelligent and 
determined solid North, and we do not necd 
to tell our Southern friends which will be 
the stronger. Besides, we shall have a new 
census in two years, anda new apportion- 
ment, with increased Northern strength 
and stationary Southern strength; and 
Southern violence and fraud cannot pre- 
vail against Northern forbearance beyond 
that. We want peace and quietness. 
President Hayes has gone to the very ex- 
treme of pacification to secure it; and now, 
if the South insists on being lawless, she 
will find thet she is only uniting the Re- 
publican party in resistless strength. 

The President mentions the Indian ques- 
tion; but gives no recommendation. The 
exceeding persistence of the War Depart- 
ment in beseeching that the Indiuns may 
be turned over to it, without any expense 
of administration, may at last weiry out 
the nation. But the progress of the Indians 
has been so marked, under the present 
policy, that we should be sorry to see any 
change. The period of Indian wars is so 
nearly over that it seems absuid to assume 
everlasting hostility. Better assume peace, 
and continue the Indians under the De- 
partment of the Interior. 





WORDS OF CONGRATULATION. 


Ir is not because we value any less a let- 
ter to us on this our anniversary from the 
Secretary of State that we put it here, rather 
than with those of President Hayes and 
Secretary Sherman; but only because it 
was received after the first pages of the 
paper had gone to press. Mr. Evarts is 
one in the long list of the contributors to 
THE INDEPENDENT, although he has not 
written for us of Jate years as often as we 
hope he willin the future. He writes us: 


‘DEPARTMENT OF STATE. | 
‘* WASHINGTON, Noy. 30th, 1578. | 
‘““To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘* My Dear Sir:—{1 remember very well the 
establishment of THE INDEPENDENT, and have 
known its general couise ever since. 

‘* Its founders may well congratulate them- 
selves upon its sharein the conflicts and the 
triumphs in which tt has been so conspicuous 
a champion. 

“Its numerous frignds will expect the same 








sturdy and steadfast maintenance of jxstice 
and freedom in the future as have distin- 
guished it in the past, and will pot fail to 
cheer its future successes, as they pow do its 
present prosperity. 
**T am yours, very truly, 
“Wa, M, Evarrs.”’ 


We mean that his expectations shall not 
be disappointed. 


The following from our late minister 
to England—once a Democrat, but row an 
earnest Republican and in hearty sympa- 
thy with all those who favor “liberty and 
equal justice’”—is most acceptable. 

‘103 Firta AVENUE, ' 
‘““NEW YORK, Nov. 20th, 1878. { 
“To THE EvitoR oF THE ]NDEPENDENT: 

“* My Dear Sir:—To comply with your re- 
quest and make a contribution to Tae INDE- 
PENDENT on the thirtieth anniversary of its ex- 
istence is out of my power. I had quite 
forgotten that thirty years had flown siace I 
first read tbat vigorous and able paper. It has 
done a great work in the past and has had a 
great success. I hope that it may continue 
through many generations. There will be 
enough for every honesi and fearless journal 
to do for many years to come ; and I trust that 
in the future, asin the past, Tus INDEPENDENT 
will ever be found on the side of personal lib- 
erty and equal justice to all. 

‘Ever sincerely yours, 
‘*EDWARDS PIERREPONT,”’ 


Hon. Levi P. Morton, of the banking 
firm of Morton, Biiss & Co. and congress- 
man-elect from this city, sends us the fol- 
lowing: 

‘* New York, Nov. 30th, 1878. 
**To THE EpITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My Dear Sir:—In view of our long ac- 
quaintance and the personal and business re- 
latiovs which have existed between ug, it gives 
me gr: at pleasure to offer my hearty congratu- 
latious on the approaching thirtieth annivers- 
ary of your paper, with my best wishes for its 
continued and increasing prosperity as each 
anniversary year rolls round. 

‘THE INDEPENDENT, under your able and 
energetic management, has achieved a success 
rarely attained by daily or weekly papers, in 
this country or Europe. 

** Belleve me, very truly yours, 

“*Levi P. Morton,”’ 


We thank a former Secretary of the 
Treasury for the following kindly letter: 
“To THE Ep1itoR or ‘THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—TVhe best evidence of the popu- 
larity and usefulness of a public journal is 
found in its duration. Merit along secures 
permanent success. THE INDEPENDENT has ex- 
isted for thirty years, and is now wider in its in- 
fluence and stronger in its hold upon the pub- 
lic sentiment than éver. Its history and pres 
ent condition attest the ability with which it 
has been conducted and give assurance to its 
readers, constantly increasing in nu.nbers, that 
its future will be worthy of its past.”’ 

Very truly yours, 
“ HuaH McCuLioca.” 


We must close with a note from old and 
strong friends: 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“ Dear Sir:—We are heartily glad that it 
has come to our knowledge that the issue of 
your paper for this week will mark its thirtieth 
anniversary, and that your friends propose to 
take advantage of that occasion to tell you 
something of what they think of you, and to 
give you a birthday greeting of good wishes 
and congratula'ions which you will remember 
as long as you live. We should have been 
sorry if, through ignorance of the event, we 
had missed the opportunity to add our word. 

‘“*Few people in these days, when so many 
of the principles for which THE INDEPENDENT 
has contended have become the established 
and governing sentimerts of a Jarge majority 
of the intelligent and conscientious citizens of 
the Republic, can realize what it meant and 
what it cost fora newspaper and i's supporters 
to publicly commit themselves, their fame, 
and their fortunes to the advocacy of these 
principles thirty years ago. The retrospect 
of these thirty years, to those who are old 
enough to make it, and the signs of the pres- 
ent show that Tht INDEPENDENT was not 
born too econ end bas not lived too long, and 
probably few candid people can be found, eveu 
among those who may differ from its views 
in many respects, who would wish that its 
years had been Jess or who would not be glad 
to see its anniversaries stretch on indefinitely 
in the future. 

We desire to add an expression of the grate- 
ful affection which we personally feel toward 
THE INDEPENDENT, a8 we remember how 
staunch and truea friend it has been to us 
during more than half of the period of its own 
existence, from the beginning of our business 
e@areer as a firm to the présent time. 

“With our more fertral congratulations and 
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good wishes, therefore, please accepts the 
cordial thanks of 
* Yours, sincerely, 
‘* Fisk & HatTcu.”’ 

We have received many other similar 
kind expressions from old friends, which 
we cannot publish. Miss E. 8. Phelps ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Success to the anniversary!” 
Gail Hamilton writes ‘‘ I do congratulate 
you on your thirtieth anniversay,” and 
adds that sbe bas in the past found the 
paper ‘‘quite worthy of congratulation.” 
Rebecca Harding Davis wishes to ‘‘con- 
gratulate THe INDEPENDENT on having 
arrived at so honorable a middle age.” 
We have elsewhere published kind words 
from so many men that we may add these 
few from women, among whom we have 
quite as many faithful friends. 





RESUMPTION IN 1879. 


As certain as the rising of the sun on 
New Year’s Day will be the resumption of 
specie payment on that day by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, after a suspen- 
sion of seventeen years. In connection 
with a congratulatory note addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, One of the most dis- 
tinguished New York bankers treats of this 
subject in a way which we most beartily 
endorse: 

New York, Dec. 3d, 1978. 
To THe Epiton or Tita INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir;—I have «special pleasure in con- 
gratulatiog Tue [INDEPENDENT on its thirtieth 
anniversary, as | remember that it always has 
been an earnest advocate of honest dollars 
and specie resumption. It seems to me that 
there is but little “difficulty in solving 
the “conundrum” of the period. ‘ What 
about especie resumption on the Ist of 
January next? Will it then becomesn accom- 
plisbed fact?” As for myself, [ have no 
doubts. As the Jaw now retands, Secretary 
Shermap has ample powers and ample means 
athig command. Any man or any set of men 
who combioe to thwart the Government in its 
purpose of resumpti n at tbat time will expe- 
rience the same results now as did the copper- 
heads and the soreheads at the commencement 
and pubsequent stages of Government finance 
during the rebellion. Without an exception, 
eo far as my knowledge extends, those who 
work with and in favor of the Government were 
those who made money, and those who worked 
against it lost money. 

‘The mistake which Congress made in enact - 
ing this law for resumption, in our judgmeot, 
was that of fixing the day for resumptioa by 
statute, which at once gave the enemi:s of re- 
sumption and the blatherskites and dema- 
gegues an opportunity to air their assertious 
and play upon the timidities of the public. 

The inflationists trotted their hobby out, and 
procured the stoppege of the retirement of 
greenbacks. The silver mea trotted their 
bobby out, and got the enactment of the Silver 
Bill, declariog that a dollar wor h 88 cents or 
thereabouts in silver should bea legal tender 
for a dollar in gold worth 100 centa. 

It is related that the Emperor Soulouque was 
induced by his advisers, during a financial cri- 
sis in his kingdom, to issue a decree directing 
that every half-dojlar should be a legal tender 
for a whole dollur, and every dollar should be 
a legal tender for two dollars, This stroke of 
financial wisdom of his sable majesty enabled 
all those who were indebted to] quidate their 
liabilities at 50 cents on the dollar ; but, contra- 
ry tothe expectations of the sable po' entate and 
his advisers, it destroyed all credi(s for the fu- 
ture, a8 no one would part with property on 
credit, because of the uncertainty as to what 
they would receive their pay in. The price 
of everything was doubled and trebled, in con- 
sequence; so that, in Tact, all credit being 
destroyed and money only could be used in 
the transfer of property, no credit being 
allowed, there was less means for the ex- 
cbange of property than before his decree 
for inflation. 

It is true that our financial Solons have only 
made it legal to pay nine-tenths or thereabouts 
in liquidation of debts, while bis eable majesty 
did the clean thing by cutting it right in two 
ioths middie. But is not the priociplethe same? 
A pint of ale may be poured by the frothy in- 
fia\ionist from one piicher to another uctil it 
shall filltwo pint pitchers ; but there is no more 
ale than there was at the commencement, and 
it is just as impossible to make ¥0 cents of sil- 
ver buy as much property as 100 cants iu gold. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES BUELL. 





J. G. WHITTIER very appropriately con- 
tributes a poem for our anniversary number. 
THE INDEPENDENT was the first religious paper 
that ever gave him ite hospitality. In those 
days he was called ‘the infidel poet.’’ Times 
have changed, 





Editorial Rotes, 


Tue following will show the number of 
special contributions which appeared in the 
first number of THE INDEPENDENT, Dec. 7th, 
1848, together with their titles and the names 
or sigvpatures of the authors: 


“The Missionary Societies of Christendom. 
(Signed) T.” 

‘The State of Italy. (Signed) A. L. B.” 

‘* Abrabam’s Confidence. (Signed) B.”’ 

‘' A letter from Boston. (Signed) ARNOLD.” 

‘An Important Question. (Signed) A Citi- 
zen.” 
The following are those from whom contribu- 
tions or congratulatory letters appear in THE IN. 
DEPENDENT on this week of its Thirtieth Anni- 
versary: R. B. Hayes, President of the United 
States; William M. Evarts, Secretary of State ; 
Jobn Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Edwards Pierrepont, late minister to England ; 
Bayard Taylor, minister to Germany; Leon- 
ard Bacon, D.D., LL.D., New Haven, Conn.; 
John G. Whittier, Amesbury, Mass. ; Joseph 
P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D., Berlin, Germany ; 
Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LU.D., Brooklyo, New 
York; Seth B. Hunt, merchant, New York; 
William Libbey, of A. T. Stewart & Co., New 
York; Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of 
Western New York; T. M. Post, D.D., LL.D., 
St. Louis, Mo.: Theodore L. Cayler, D.D., 
Brooklyn, New York; Mary Clemmer, Wash- 
ton, D. C.: George B. Cheever, D.D., Engle- 
wood, N. J.; Simeon KB. Chittenden, member 
of Congress, from Brooklyo, New York ; Presi- 
dent Barulett, Dartmouti College; Newman 
Hall, Loudon, Evgland; Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Andover, Mass, ; Timothy Dwight, D. 
D., Yale Theological Seminary; Willlam Lloyd 
Gurrison, Boston, M ‘ss. ; Gilbert Haven, bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; H. H., 
of Colorado Springs, Col.; Howard Crosby, 
DD., LL D., chancellor of the Untversity of 
New York; Prof, David Swing, Chicago, LL. ; 
Levi P. Morton, M. C., New York; Hugh 
McCulloch, New York ; Messrs. Fish & Batch, 
New York; James Buell, New York; Mary 
Mapes Dodge, New York; and M. A. Du- 
chesne, New York. 





SENATOR GORDON, of Georgia, who bas just 
been honored by a triumphant re-election to 
the United States Senate, in bis address to the 
legislature of that state, gave forth a plaivtive 
wail of regret that Northern Republicans, par- 
ticularly Senators Blaine and Conkling, should 
be trying to stir up old issues between the 
South and the North in these days when every- 
thing is so lovely and peaceful, and when 
Democrats are sweeping the South with such 
magopificent and jubilant majorities, Why not 
let the South alone? Why wave the ‘ bloody 
shirt’? any longer? What have Senators 
Blaine and Conkling to do with Southern 
elections ? Why cannot they consent to mind 
their own business? We do not wish to jar 
the nerves of this lachrymose Senator ; yet we 
assure him tbat the quiet and serene comfort 
which he somuch desires, undisturbed by even 
a single zephyr, will be best gained by drop- 
ping all this canting hypocrisy and correcting 
the things, the election barbarisms, the frauds 
and outrages upon the rights of non-Demo- 
cratic voters at the South, of which Serators 
Blaine and Conkling and all fair-minded peo- 
ple so justly complain. This we know will 
very seriously cut down Democratic major- 
ities; yet it is the direct road to a political 
millennium between the South and the North. 
The Northern people mean that the Fifteenth 
Amendment shall be a power, and not a lifeless 
form; and if Senator Gordon and Southern 
Democrats generally mean the same thing, 
then let them show it by their actions. 

In 1876, which was tbe Presidential year, 
the Democratic vote of South Carolina for 
repres*ntatives in Congress was 94,602, while 
the Republican vote was 91,148. The Demo- 
cratic majority then gained was due to Wade 
Hampton’s rifle clubs. How do the figures 
stapd in respect to the election for members 
of Congress held on the 5th of last November ? 
The Democratic vote rises from 94,602 in 1876 
up to 116,919 in 1878, while the Republican 
vote sivks from 91,143 in 1876 to 45,031 in 
1878. The aggregate vote of the state for 
members of Congress is twenty-three thousand 
less than in the last Presidential sear ; and yet 
the Democrats bave managed to add about 
twenty-three per cent, to their congressional 
vote, and take off fifty per cent. from the vote 
of the Republicans, in a state that in an honest 
and fair election would give a Republican 
msjority of from twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand. So much for homerule after the fash- 
ion of South-Carolina Democracy. This beats 
the Tammany Ring of this city, even in the 
days when Tweed was its brightest ornament, 
Wade Hampton's talk about equal rights is 
shown by the factsto be the most disgusting 
hypocrisy. 





...eThere is a coarseness about the Ricb- 
mond Advogate which spoils all ite witty say- 





ings. This coarseness is especially noticeable 
in its unfraternal and ungenerous flings at 
Northern Methodists. Now, when even the 
most bigoted and uncharitable of Roman 
Catholic papers have become silent about the 
cowardice of Protestant ministers in the yellow 
fever districts, The Advucate attempts to pour 
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pt and sh on Bishop Haven and Dr, 
Hartzell for leaving their flocks in New Or- 
leans to come North. Of course, it will be of 
no use to tell the Richmond slanderer that 
neither of these worthy men has any flock in 
New Orleans, and that they were in the North 
in pursuance of their legitimate business. It 
is not facts that suggest its shameful utter- 
ances, but hatred and prejudice. Bishop 
Haven has proved his courage by hic trip to 
Africa, a journey which few bave ever taken 
and escaped the dreadful African malaria. 


..»-An amusing incident occurred at Dr, H. 
W. Thomas’s church, io Chicago, the Sunday 
after the meeting of the Conference which re- 
buked him. The sermon contained no allusion 
to the disturbance, and the Scripture lesson 
was that chapterfrom Cor.: “ Though I speak 
with the tongues of angels, and have not 
charity,’ etc. Coming out of church, a 
partisan of Conference remarked to a 
friend: **I don’t think it is very nice in Dr. 
Thomas to be hitting at Conference in that 
way. Doyou?” ‘ Why,’ said the other, ‘‘ I did 
not observe that he referred to it in any way.’’ 
“Not refer to it!” scornfully rejoins the first. 
** Look at that chapter he read!” ‘*Can’t the 
Rock River Conference stand Scripture ?” asks 
the other. This seems to be what the boys call 
a ‘* dead give-away.”’ 

..+.Tbirty years ago in ove of Dr. Joeeph P. 
Thompson’s ringing editorials in THe INDE- 
PENDENT he said: ‘‘ We look upon the slave 
catcher with contempt and abhorrence.”’ And, 
in speakiog of the difficulty io finding out ex- 
actly about the proportion of Negro blood in 
a man’s veins, hesaid: ‘‘Many a Southern slave 
is less swarthy than Daniel Webster.” ‘‘ The 
hair of many a Southern slave is not so crisped 
as the Hyperion locks that cluster on the head 
of Rufus Choate.” Reader, what do you think 
of that as a sample of editorial plain speaking? 


....Mr. Buckner, the chairman of the House 
Committee oa Banking and Currency, is in- 
clined to think that, in view of the unsettled 
ratio between gold and silver and the failure of 
the Monetary Conference to fix upon any ratio 
of value between the two metals, the double- 
standard experiment {no this country will have 
to be abandoned ; yet in that event he ts de- 
eidedly in favor of the single standard of 
silver. The brilllancy of the latter idea baffles 
all description. Mr. Buckner is certainly a 
first-class financial light. 


....Thirty years ago we were all greatly ex- 
cited about California. Its riches had just been 
discovered, and thousands were flocking 
thither in search of gold. Missionaries were 
sent with the emigrants, public meetings were 
held, and such men as Dr, Cox, Dr. Kirk, and 
others were deeply enlisted in the work of 
doing good in the new El Dorado of the West. 
Col. Fremont gave glowing descriptions of 
the country, saying it was “one of the richest, 
most picturesque, and beautiful regions on 
the face of the earth.” 

...»The census of 1870 gave to Charleston, 
in South Caroliva, 48,956 inhabitants ; and at 
the recent election, uncer the management of 
the Democrats, the returns show 23,335 votes 
and a Democratic majority of 5,155 for the 
candidate for Congress, Unless that city has 
grown beyond all parallelin its previous his- 
tory, these figures conclusively prove an im- 
mense amount of ballot-box stuffing or the 
most outrageous false counting. Not more 
than half of the votes can represent legal 
voters, 


...- Thirty years ago David Hale, Eeq., the 
founder of Cangregationalism in New York, 
died, and Rev. Joseph P. Thompson preached 
his funeral sermon, which was printed in fall 
in THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. Hale made the 
first subscription ($2,000) toward the building 
of the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, and 
was one of three persons (Seth B. Hunt and 
Henry C, Bowen being the o'hers) to pay for 
the ground now known as the Plymouth 
Church property in that city. 

...-The Cirenit Court of Cook County, in 
Iilinois, has just decided that option contracts, 
or those contracts which are to be settled by 
simply paying differences, without delivery or 
acceptance of the commodity itself, are void, 
and that a promissory note given in the settle- 
ment of such differences is void, even in the 
haods of a bona-fide holder. The view of the 
court is that all such contracts are simply a 
species of gambling, and hince against public 
policy. 

...-Secretary Shermau has the legal right to 
pay out silver dollars for any of the liabilities 
of the Government. One of these Mabilities 
we have in the salaries of congressmen ; and, 
if he proposes to pay out these dollars for any 
purpose other than the purchase of silver; with 





which to coin more dollars, we suggest that he 
should try the experiment with the members 
of Congrese, especially those who are admirers 
of “the doliar of the fathers.” 


.-.-Governor Hartranft, of Pevnsylvania, 
last week signed the death-warrants of three 
more Mollie Maguires, whose cases had been 
considered by the Board of Pardons, with no 
recommnendation for a commutatiou or any 
change of their sentences. Penn-ylvania just- 
ice is to be complimented upon the vigor with 
which it has followed up these Mollie Maguire 
murderers, in some cases years after the com- 
mission of their crimes. 


...-'A Presbyterian Reader” is informed 
that the mixing of Congregational and Pres- 
byterian ministers, under the former beading, 
in our * Ministerial Register,’’ recently, was a 
pure accident. We do not believe, however, 
that it harmed those of either denomination to 
be together thus. Still, it is better, so long as 
there is a fence between them, to respect it 
and keep them rigidly apart—at least in that 
column. 

...-In a recent Aflantic E. P. Whipple 
speaks with surprise at Choate’s saying ‘*The 
blockheads which will be shaken at me,’’ 
using ‘‘ which” to referto a person. This is 
amusing, in a critic usually so acute as Mr. 
Whipple, since it is «vident that Choate’s idea 
was “block [>r wooden] heads which will be 
shaken at me”’; the heads being referred to, 
and not the persons who bore them. 


.... Senator Booth, of California, thinks that 
the course pursued by the Southern Dem- 
ocrats at the recent elections settles the ques- 
tion that they cannot be trusted, and that the 
only available remedy is a solid Republican 
North. We can hardly doubt that this remedy 
will be applied if the white Democracy at the 
South maintains its present attitude. 


-.--General Hawley, of Connecticut, is 
among tbe candidates talked of to succeed 
Senator Barnum in the United States Senate 
from that state. He certainly would be a 
great improvement upon the present incum- 
bent, and it is doubtful whether the legislature 
can find a fitter man for the office. 


....-Congressman Ellis, of Louisiana, thinks 
that Southern Democrats constitute so large a 
part of the Democrstic party of this country 
that it is about time for them to leave the back 
seat and come to the front. We entirely 
agree with him. Pleasa to step forward, 
where the people can gee you. 


....Thirty years ago Horace Greeley was a 
member of Congress, and we were indebted to 
him for many personal favors during his brief 
official residence in Washington. 


....In the very first issue of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT there appeared an article from the pen of 
Dr. 8. T. Spear, entitled ‘‘God’s Design in the 
Family.” 

.... Kossuth was the first one of our contrib 
utors to whom we paid twenty-five dollars fcr 
an article. We have since often paid a hundred. 
Seemann 
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Hublisher’s Pepartment. 

SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curi:ig in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe's Congb 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Tne public should obtain articles that 
are not only good, but healthful, as Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder. Sold only 
in cans. 








NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND 
SLEEPLESSNESS. 

‘“‘My needs were the common ones in 
nervous exhaustion. Overwork and anxi- 
ety incident to the first year of ministe- 
rial life made sad havoc with my nerves, 
and so robbed me of sleep that I was about 
two years with but few hours of restoring 
rest. Your Vitalized Phosphates fed my 
nerves, and so gave me not only temporary 
help, but permanent strength. 

‘‘Rev. Cnas. H. Watson, 
‘* Pastor West Baptist Ch., Oswego, N.Y.” 

V. P. for sale by all druggists. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


“GET THE BEST.” 

‘<THE best is the cheapest” is an old and 
true maxim. The best article for those 
needing spectacles or aids to sight is the 
‘*Diamond Spectacles,” made with the 
greatest possible care and skill, from the 
very best materials, by the Spencer Optical 
Manufacturing Company, of 18 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 








‘‘Tnt Lesson Papers published by Eu- 
gene R. Smith, 78 Bible House, New York, 
are excellent publications, carefully and 
judiciously prepared. We think that it is 
healthy for schools to change their papers 
every year or two. The best writers of 
lesson-helps soon run in ruts. If any 
school is about to change, Jet us commend 
these publieations.”—Rev. Dr; 0. F. DiuMs. 
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ADVERTISING—THIRTY YEARS. 





IN the first issue of THe INDEPENDENT— 
thirty years ago—we printed an advertise- 
ment of Worcester’s Dictionary, from Wil- 
kins, Carter & Co., booksellers, Boston, 
in which they state that it is ‘‘the most 
accurate and reliable dictionary in the 
English language.” They were right. 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott, & Co., Phila- 
delphia, its present fortunate owners, now 
make the same statement, and we agree 
with them. In the same number of the 
p»per we printed an advertisement from 
Rev. William H. Bidwell commending his 
Eclectic Magazine, which was then and 
is row a most excellent periodical. Among 
the other advertisers in that number now 
in business were the following: Messrs. A. 
5. Barnes & Co., who advertised their 
school-books; and Robert Carter & Brothers, 
who advertised their removal from Canal 
Street to Broadway, together with a long 
catalogue of books. The following period- 
icals, yet flourishing, were also then ad- 
vertised: Zhe Scientific American, by 
Munn & Co.; the New York Tribune, by 
Greeley & McElrath; and the Phrenolog- 
ical Journal, by Fowler & Wells. 

THE INDEPENDENT from the date of its 
first issue hus always had its full sbare of ad- 
vertising. It never has alluded to the sub- 
ject without expressing thanks to its nu- 
merous patrons in that important depart- 
ment of the paper. Thirty years ago our 


first paper had an amount equal to about, 


eleven of our present columns, Last week 
we printed almost sixty-five columns. 
This week we occupy more space than 
ever before in the history of the paper. 
We have not yet had time to estimate the 
number of columns; but the total is prob- 
ably nearly double the amount—both in 
space and cash value—ever given to any 
other weekly religious journnl, While we 
are thus crowded—as we always are dur- 
ing the holidays, from Thanksgiving to New 
Year’s—we increase our space, so as to fur- 
nish from one-third to one half more read- 
ing matter than that printed in any sim- 
ilar journal. We ask our readers, 
one and al], to look over very carefully 
the advertisements in this week’s issue. 
They contain an immense amount of valu- 
able information, which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. 

We are not, of course, personally ac- 
quainted with all our advertisers; but we 
believe them to be, as a whole, reliable and 
trustworthy. If any subscriber isin doubt 
about giving orders or sending money to any 
person named in our columns, we will do 
our best to enlighten them with faets and 
give our candid opinion, if they will ad- 
dress us on the subject. There is not much 
danger of ever being misled if the proper 
steps are tuken, as suggested. As a rule, 
money should never be sent except to per- 
sons of good reputation and of well-known 
responsibility. During the thirty years’ 
history of THe INDEPENDENT we do not 
believe that a dozen persons have ever been 
damaged by the unfaithfulness or dis- 
honesty of its advertisers. 





CHEAP CARPET STORE. 


CrossLeEy's great carpet store, Nos. 320 
and 322 Broadway, is an attractive place to 
thousands who want cheap carpets. It is 
known (not with dishonor, by any means) 
as the “ slaughter-house ” in that branch of 
trade. Whenever there is a cheap lot in 
the market, held by any manufacturer, the 
Crossleys are very soon xufterit; and when 
it is once in their power and under their 
control it goes in haste, without mercy, on 
the -pimble sixpenny principle. On that 
platform this popular firm have built up an 
immense trade. Just now they are effering 
a big lot of ‘‘ Tapestry Brussels ” at 65 cents 
per yard (unheard of prices!); and Eagjish 
velvets a! $1.50; and English Body Brus- 
sels at $1.15; and Lowell Extra Super In- 
grains at 75 cents, Those tigures should 
satisfy anybodv. 

The Messrs. Crossley are located on Broad- 
way, dawn-town, in the center of the whole- 
sale e, and yet most convenient to thou 
sandsin the city, who pass the store daily, 
and to tensof thousands from the country, 
who spend only a day orsoin New York and 
want to find out the most popular places to 
buy cheap goods. We are personally ac- 
quainted with the firm and believe it to be 
worthy of all confidence, Ordets from dis- 
tant parts of. the country will, as usual, 
have the best attention and perfect-satis- 
faction always guaranteed. .. . 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Our subscribers must excuse us this 
time. We have done our very best to go 
to press at the usual hour; but it has been 
perfectly impossible to do so, in conse- 
quence of the great increase in the size of 
the paper. We print 44 pages, instead 
of 32,as usual. But we know we shall 
be forgiven when once the paper is in 
hand, and it is actually known what a feast 
of fat things we have spread for all, We 
venture to say that never before in the his 
tory of the press of this country or Europe 
was there such a combination of talented 
and popular writers in any single publica- 
tion, daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, 
as appears in THE INDEPENDENT this week. 
This is our Thirtieth Anniversary, and it is 
proper that we should notice the event in 
an appropriate and becoming manner. 
When our readers get through with our 176 
columns, we think they will, one and all, 
say that whoever lives and undertakes todo 
better, at our fiftieth anniversary, than we 
have done on this occasion will have very 
hard work. Reader, show this sheet to 
your friends, and ask them to enroll their 
names on our subscription-list. 





SAVANNAH (Ga.) WEEKLY NEWS. 

IN that popular paper, the SANANNAH 
WEEKLY News, of November 28d, was 
commenced a new serial story of absorbing 
interest, entitled ‘‘ Afterwards,” from the 
gifted pen of Mrs. Ophelia Nisbet Reid, 
whose charming stories, ‘‘My Mother's 
Daughter” and ‘‘ Mrs. Dare,” have added 
such literary interest to this deservedly 
popular journal, 

In this same issue of the NrEws also 
commenced the publication of « series of 
articles on ‘‘Orange Culture,” written ex- 
pressly for its pages, by Mr. C. Codrington, 
of Florida. These articles, which have 
been prepared after much practical experi- 
ence and careful consultation of the best 
authorities, will be of special interest to 
those engaged in the culture of the orange. 

Its charming stories by Southern authors, 
the able contributions of its numerous cor- 
respondents, together with its agricultural 
department, its careful compilation of the 
news of the day, foreign and domestic, its 
reliable market reports, editorial comment, 
and choice misce)Janeous readings, makes 
the WEEKLY News one of the most instruct- 
ive, entertaining, and valuable news- 
papers in the South. 

nnn tc 


ALMOsr? sixty years ago was founded the 
/Etna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn. Its growth has been steady through 
all these years and its popularity bas con- 
tinued to increase, until to-day the Altna 
is a household name. The company is 
known everywhere and it insures property 
in all sections of the country. The great- 
est care is exercised intaking risks. Under 
the management of the president, Mr, L. 
J. Hendee, and the secretary, Mr. J. Good- 
now, the A®'na is sure to continue to stand 
in the very front rank among fire insurance 
companies. The agent in thiscity is Mr. 
James A. Alexander, whose office is at.No, 
2 Cortland Street. 

— + re 


T. B. Bynner, of 513 Broadway (St. 
Nicholas Hotel), 1s exhibiting an elegant 
stock of watches, diamonds, and jeweiry 
of every description. Asa jobber and 
wholesale dealer for a quarter of a century 
he has superior facilities, and we believe 
he means all he s:ys in his advertisement, 
His prices for holiday goods are uniformly 
low. He is also ‘‘ special agent” for Amer- 
ican watches since their introduction. 





TURKISH RUG PATTERNS. 


Tue most elegant rugs can now be made 
at avery small cost, nearly equal to the 
imported Turkish Rugs. Ladies, send 
stamp to E. 8. Frost & Co,, 22 Tremont 
Row, Boston, for circular, giving prices 
and full particulars. They also offer great 
inducements to agents. 

—-—- nie —— — 

St. Nicno.as HotTEL, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ve da rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
hess or pleasure travelers. 








ONLY A DOLLAR.—The Troy (N. Y.) 
Weekly Times, a first-class family news- 
paper, costs only one dollar a year now. 
Send for it. 


— er 
“Tur BRunewicn,” Boylston, corper of 


Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world: oo 





THE most dazzling array of silver plated 
goods is now to be seen in the spacious ware- 
rooms of the Meriden Britannia Company, 
on Union Square. This company takes the 
lead in combining the beautiful with the 
useful, and in furnishing articles as good 
for real use as if made of solid silver, at 
far less than what the silver would cost. A 
visit brings the observer in contact with 
large and exquisitely made pieces, of novel 
design and finish, which it is impossible to 
distinguish from real silver, Tea-sets in 
every style, téte-a-téte sets, spoons, knives 
and forks, and all the needed articles for 
household use are there, with magnificent 
presentation services, dinner-table pieces, 
and special productions of rare ingenuity. 
Already the holiday goods are open, with 
rich assortment of flower vases, toilet sets, 
and appropriate articles for wedding and 
birthday presents. 

The excellence of the goods manufic- 
tured by this company has long ago re- 
moved all the objections formerly urged 
against plated ware. The introduction of 
the nickel composition of metal has pro- 
duced a harder and more durable material 
than any formerly used. <A large propor- 
tion of the ware manufactured by this com- 
pany is made of this composition. It bearsa 
better and finer finish than the white metal. 
An hour spent at the Meriden Company’s 
salesrooms will repay all lovers of fine art 
work for their time and furnish valuable 
ideas as to presents for the approaching 
holidays. 

Some of the wealthiest families have 
purchased for home use the plated ware of 
this manufacture, in preference to putting 
temptation in the way of burglars by keep- 
ing much solid silver in their houses, In 
these days of expert burglars and daring 
burglaries this is an important consider- 
ation. Burglars steal solid silverware and 
immediately melt it down. They reject 
plated ware, as it does not pay them for 
the risk of trying to dispose of it.— From 
“* The Christian at Work,” Nov, 21st, 1878. 


DOUGLAS PUMPS. 


Amona the houses that distinguished 
themselves at the Paris Exbibition was the 
famous pump manufacturing establish- 
ment of W. and B. Douglas, of Middle- 
town, Conn., who received the first prize 
for their exhibit. At Paris in 1867 and 
1878, at Vienna in 1873, and at the Cen- 
tennial in 1876 the Douglas pumps have 
invariably received the highest award. A 
firm that has been established since 1832 
and has been in successful operation ever 
since needs to be congratulated on such 
honors. The Douglas pumps are known 
througbout the civilized world. Their in- 
creasing sales from year to year attest most 
forcibly their growing popularity. The 
styles of pump made are between 400 and 
500 and include every imaginable kind. 
We have known this firm for maby years, 
and can say that implicit confidence may 
be placed in any pump manufactured by 
W. & B. Douglas. 


SevEN Honors WELL EARNED.—The Fair- 
bankses are always carrying off honors at fairs, 
This time, at the Paris Exposition, they have 
beaten their best record, as is said of race- 
horses, Seven medals bave been awarded 
them—' he yreatest number ever bestowed on a 
single firm at one worid’s fair. Five of these— 
two gold, two silver, and one bronze—were 
given for the iocomparable scaler, which have 
by their own merit made their way to every 
civilized cornerof thecarth. The testimonials 
from the highest impartial sources to the ex- 
cellence of these scales must now number 
mapvy bundreds. Gold medals are earned for 
them as a matter of course wherever they ap- 

ear in competition. One other gold and a 
ad medal went to the Fuitbankses from 
Paris for their improved type-write: and oscil- 
laiiog pump. The whole country shares with 
the recipients in the pleasure and honor of 
these tributes to American ingenuity and en- 
terprise.—Journal of Commerce. 











“THE Golden Age of Engraving,” an 
essay on the old masters of the art, which 
appeared in Harper's Magazine, has been 
reprinted by Mr, Frederick Keppel, a well- 
known New York dealer in rare engrav- 
ings. Mr. Keppel is the »uthor of the 
essay, and the fact that he was able to pro- 
duce so clever a thing will be apt to inspire 
his customers with confidence in his ability 
asap expert. The text is a useful and 
pleasing exposition, while the woodcuts 
which profusely illustrate it are excellent 
enough to win respect anywhere; the last 
one of them (its title is ‘‘The Traveling 
Musicians”) being as nearly perfect a 
translation of a steel engraving as we re- 
member ever to have seen. Published by 
Frederick Keppel, 248 Broadway. Price 
15 cents.—Hvening Post. 


IOWA AND THE NORTHWEST. 

KEEP yourself posted in regard to the 
world’s granary by subscribing for THE 
Iowa STATE REGISTER, the largest paper 
published west otf New York and the lead- 
ing Agricultural, Literary, and State gener- 
al and commercial newspaper of the North- 
west. Prices reduced to suit the times. 
$1.15 to any post-office in the United 
States. See advertisement in this issue of 
TuHE INDEPENDENT for further particulars, 











Easy boots of superior quality for ladies 
and gentlemen, at reduced prices. 
af Warxins, No. 241 Fourth Ave. 
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THE Star Frre INsvRANCE ComPany,,: 
of 141 Broadway, this city, have just 
issued a new form of policy, about which 
special mention should be made in these’ 
columns. The printed form of the policy 
demands particular attention. Its condi- 
tions are classified, and show plainly the 
duties of the assured, what vitiates the 
policy, in what cases the company shall 
not be liable. The policy also provides 
for the articles not covered by the policy 
and the method of adjustment of a loss. 
This form is new, and is not used by any 
other company, and may well be recom- 
mended, from its general arrangement, 
clearness of type, and facility with which 
it may be read. This form of policy will 
no doubt be attractive to the ma-ses who 
are not business people. The offices of 
the Star Insurance Company have lately 
been fitted up and are provided with every 
facility for transacting business. 





WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


THE most successful Agricultural and! 
Home Journal in the world is Farm and’ 
Fireside, published at Springfield, Ohio. 
During the year 1878 it received nearly 
Forty Thousand New Subscribers; and yet. 
the publishers are stiil pushing it as strong: 
as ever, by mailing from 20 to 50 thousand 
extra sample copies of eacb edition, to as 
many different addresses. Furm and Fire- 
side, of Springfield, Ohio, has completely 
left its older competitors in the shade, hav- 
ing eclipsed all others of its class in popu- 
larity, circulation, and influence. 





Try Dr. Price’s justly celebrated Fiavor- 
ing Extracts, and you will be satisfied that 
they are far superior to anything in their 
line. 





Croton Pornt, June 27th, 1877. 

I HEREBY certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained: 
unsold at the time of his death bas been: 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber: 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871; and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jno. V. CoCKCROFT, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. 1, Underhill, 
Deceased. 

Tbe above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail bv most of the leading drug- 
gists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City. 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes can- 
not be surpassed. 

H. K. & F. B. Tuurser & Co., 
General Agents. 





IF the child in its earlier days is fed on 
food suitable, it will in all probability have 
a good constitution; but if the food be im- 
proper in kind and insufficient in quality, 
the foundation is laid for future misery 
and discase. 

It has been demonstrated that not only 
have mothers been lowering their sure 
standard of health and overtaxing the 
nervous system by prolonged lactation; but 
that multitudes of infants, with pale, waxy, 
flabby skins and swollen glands, tell a tale 
of slow starvation, because of the inability 
of the mothers to furnish that nutriment 
at a period of infancy when development 
and growth are so remarkably active and 
make such loud demands for rich and abun- 
dant food. 

Ripae’s Foon 18 pRE-EMINENT, as it con- 
tains all the elements essential to growth 
and repair, and bas, without « doubt, proved 
a& most extraordinary succ( ss as & SUITABLE 
food for children, and has received the 


‘| most unqualified testimony from physicians 


and mothers of the highest character and 
responsibility in THIS and ALL OTHER COUN - 
TRIES. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrn Pow- 
deris the wonder of theage. No throat 
disease can resist ii and for catarrh it has 





no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 


disease and catarrh would be unkoown.. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents, 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr, Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, aod Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y. 





Indigestion, Dyspepela, nervous prostration,. 
and all forms of genera debility relieved by taking 
Mensman’s Peptonized teef Tenic, the only 
preparation of beef containing its entire nutritious 
properties. It is not @ mere stimulant. like th» ex- 
tracus of beef but contains blood-making. fh cce- 
generating. and life-sustain'!ne properties. Is inval- 
uabl»s tn all enfeebled cond:tions.w er the result 





of tion. nervous prostration, overwork. or 
alariy if resulting from = 

m compl c. BLL, HAZARD & . 

Proprietors, New York. Sold °by all druggists, 
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FACTORY FACTS. 

CLosE confinement, careful attention to 
ali factory work, gives the operatives pallid 
faces, poor appetite, languid, miserable 
feelings, poor blood, inactive liver, kid- 
neys and urivary troubles, and all the 
physicians and medicine in the world can- 
not help them unless they get out of doors, 
or use Hop Bitters, made of the purest and 
best of remedies, and especially for such 
cases, having abundance of health, sunshine, 
and rosy cheeks in them. Noneneed suffer 
if they will use them freely. They cost 
butatrifle. See another column. 

ES 


DRUNEENNESS. 

Dr D’UNGER, now at the Palmer House, 
in Chicago, is curing every case of dranken- 
ness, His discovery that the disease lies 
in the nerve centers is exciting great in- 
terest. His cure is permanent and bis 
treatment purely scientific. It was Dr. 
D Unger who published the cinchona re- 
ceipt for dipsomania, some time ago, 





Epitor INDEPENDENT :—I beg to assure 
you of the great comfort and enjoyment 
we experience from the use of the Health 
Food Co.’s Cold Biast Flour and Pearled 
Oats, and especially the ‘‘Gluten.” To 
the use of the latter [ attribute the restored 
health of Mrs. Huss, who is confident that 
the Gluten has accomplished for the kid- 
neys und liver what medicine and other 
forms of diet failed for years to do. In- 
deed, itis one of the ‘‘ standing ” dishes for 
daily use in our home. —GEORGE J. Huss, 
36 7th Ave., | , . 





THE REMEDIAL POWER OF MAG- 
NETISM. 


In all ages there bas been more or less recog- 
nition of the wonderful efficacy exerted by the 
invisible but powerful influence called animal 
maguetiem; but it has been reserved for moderno 
times to fully demonstrate its marvelous con- 
trol over numerous forms of diseases and to 
«itness thousands of cures effected through its 
subtle agency. The most successful practition- 
ers of the magnetic treatment are Dre. Darrin. 
For years they have devoted themselves to this 
specialtv, and won the bighest fame in the 
priocipsl cities of Europe and America. The 
practice of magnetism is based on the most 
strict laws of scievce and is in harmony with 
natural laws. Jt may be briefly stated thus: 
Disease, in a word, is obstruction—the result 
of an impaired vital force, and it is at least ac- 
companied, if not caused, by deranged organic 
motion. These derangements can only be 
ravically removed by inducing a recurrence of 
the normal or healthyaction. A cure can only 
be effec ed by calling in the ald of there electro- 
magnetic or vital forces, which are concerned 
in ali organic changes. That the Doctors are 
achieving a vast amouot of good no one will 
attempt to deny who has read the cures in 
their circulars, which can be vad by visiting. or 
addressing them, with stamp, at 41 West 35th 
St, New York. They give examinations free 
from 9to 4, and treat the needy poorfree daily 
from 9to 10 a. M. Charges for office treatment 
are at toe rate of six visits for$1U. The follow- 
ing cures speak volumes for the Doctors’ mode 
of treatment: Mr. Wm. H. King, dr., of 49 
Bleecker 8t., New York, has beensorely afflict- 
ed for two years with roeumatism, dyspepsia, 
liver complaint, piles, bronchitis, sleeplesness, 
aud nervousness. Miss D. 8. Peck, of Mianus, 
Conn., was treated successfully for ecrofulous 
affection ten years ago. Mr. A. C. Risley, Mon- 
trose, Penn., writes that his wife’s mother was 
cured ofatumor fourteen years ago. Frank 
Harkness Williamsovu, Wayne Co., N. As 
dropsy and heart d oe cured four years 
since, Peter Haag, Gates, N. Y., consumption 
cured. Mrs. Mary Beunit, Rochester, N. 
cancer and deafness twelve years, restored. 
Miles Lewis, Penn Yan, N. Y., rveumatiam, re- 
stored. Rev. Mre. Howell, Mt. Morris, N. Y., 
diseases peculiar to her tex, cured, 8, . 
Spencer, Rochester, N. Y., inflammation at peck 
of the bladder and prostate giand and kidney 
complaict, cured. Mr. Stocking’s daughter, 
90 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y., St. Vitus 
Dance, cured three years ago, besides scores of 
others. 





DErRAvVity.—It is contended by some re- 
ligious creeds that the human heart is 
totally depraved, and when we notice the 
influence which avarice wields over it we 
do not wonder at the doctrine. It is now 
the universal order of the day to adulter- 
ate nearly every article of living which is 
susceptible of such fraud. The article of 
Saleratus stands foremost in the list. Gold 
Medal is strictly pure and healthy. A fair 
trial will insure its use. Try it. 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The Best Soap for the Skin. 


AT this season many sang are ahaa | 
to biliousness. Laxatine Lozenges remove 
it and cure piles and constipation. In- 
valuable for ladies and children. 25 cents 
a box. 





THE large advertisement in this issue of 
Charies N. Crittenton, the well-known 
wholesale druggist of 7 Sixth Ave., this 
city, will attract attention. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


.. SsALD HEADS 


so perfect and with work * eres 
ys , just ise 


spot, 
thin’ the batt be avacly of, the same. me 





the hair 
E .-4 = the growing 


celebrated ot Wie isciod. ade griy at Ba at.. New 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CHLEBRATED BR DYB 





ia the world. The inventor has this splendid 
8 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his tb— that it ls the only true and 
rf e. | reliable, instantaneous. No 
sappointment; no ridiculous tints; es the 
i ot dyes; leaves the hair soft and a, 
BA TOHRLOR’S Wig Faovory. No. rie bor 1a itrest. 
mn 
Y. Sold by all | drumsloss. 





FOOD 


BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


Ph provide vital, blood-making foods for all dis- 


*‘Nufferers from Dyspensia, Constipation, Nervous 
Prostration, and Digneces should Ou for our free 
pampniets. I of 


LTH FOO 
tt Fourth Ave., a en York. 


those stampea 


The qualit 
them spurt 











The Largest Assortment in the City. 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, a etc. 


The fashionable and convenient Manife p tha 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and ali the latest aad jan 
Noveities for : rranging the Hair. 20-page Illustrated 
Catalogue tree. for it. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N.Y. 
Established 17 Years. 


THE GREAT HOLIDAY GIFTS ! 
Rare Confections! 
FINE CHOCOLATE 


in $1, $2, $3, and $5 Boxes, 
FOR CHOICE PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Cor. of 12th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Aeey bert 
SPECIALTIES IN CONFECTIONS, 


863 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th St. 
FULL LINE OF FANCY BOXES AND 
IMITATIONS, 


for the Holidays. 








aches Professors, Artists, 


and all ethene requiring A GOOD PENCIL should not fail to use 


“AMERICAN.” 


Artists can be Sapplied with 2:2 Different Grades. 

is guaranteed EQUAL and many experts pronounce 

OR to any other made. 

PATENT ADJUSTABLE PENCIL AND INK-ERASERS. 
ELEGANTLY MOUNTED CELLULOID ERASERS. 


TRIAL ORDERS SOLICITED. 


Samples and all necessary information can be obtained from 


American Lead Pencil Co., 


NEW YORK. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
GRAND PRIZE 


SINGER SEWING - MACHINES. 


A COLD MEDAL 


was awarded to the Singer Manufacturing Company for its 


NEW FAMII?Y SEWING-MACHINE. 


N. B.— A Gold Medal was s the only Grand Prize awarded to Sewing-Machines. 


Pre-eminent in) 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 


iQuality ‘and Merit. 





New Automatic 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 
LIGHTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, EASIEST IN WORKING, MOST DURABLE. 
Only Sewing Machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage. 
Simplest in mechanism, therefore easiest to learn, and never out of order. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 658 Broadway, New York. 





_| THE’ SURPRISE HAIR BALM: 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots,and Flowers 
Contains no poisonous gone beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Huir; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. #rice, $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 
punky celebrated for restoring 


glossy Appearance. . $1.56. Manufactured 
solely by H. JULIA OF Gana ‘Bt. N.Y. 


CARPETS. 


A Large Wholesale Stock 
Closing, Ont at Rota 


Tapestry Brussels, 
65 Cts. per Yard. 


ENGLISH VELVETS A'T $1.50 PER YARD. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS AT $1.15. 


Lowell Extra Super Ingrains 
75 Cents per Yard. 


CROSSLEY’S, 


NOS. 320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 
CORNER PEARL 8T. 








cox & SONS, LONDON. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH AnD DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
MKTAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS 
CHRISTMAS. ‘Dee o ATION®S for Churches 
ools, Dweilings. 
List of OaTaLoauEs on application. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


miss = bay ETTA BLOODCOOD, 
o 45 West 14th Street, 
Artist a Wax 8 , ower j29vee, Fruit, Sea- 
is, an esi 

Instructions a specialty. ‘Tmperial Sheet 
Wax (‘trade-mark patented) made ONLY | 
Bloodgood. Kvery 7 peciere bears her name in full. 
The only perfect an liable sheet wax made. Flow- 
ers made and sent by express, with written instruc- 
tions. On orders for materials of $5 10 per cent, 
dition In goods will be sent, and 20 per cent. in goods 
on $10 orders. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILD at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 


‘SCROLL SAWS, 


Lathes, Carvers’ pa En- 
gravers’ Tools, 


MACHINISTS’ AND 
ECHANICS8’ T0OLs. 
TOOLS FOR AMA'TEKURS AND 


kK 
DESIGNS, FANCY Woe, 
CLOCKS, Ere. 
All kinds of £cro}l Saws kept in 
stock and all at manufacturers’ 
prices. | am headquarters for 
Scroll Saw Goods and sell_onty good Toors Llu. 
trated Catuiogue tree. JOHN WILKI'SON, Im- 
porter and B Manufacturer, 17 State St., Chicago. 

















1837. 





HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, ememaa Silver, and Gritannia Spoons. 








Factories, Wallingford, Con n, 





THE 





_Salesroom, 


* REGENT.”’ 


75 Chambers Street, New York. 








—— 








A Sure Cure for All Cutaneous Diseases. A Superior 


Soap for Bathing, having the same beneficial effects on the system as a Sulphur Bath. 
All who use it speak well of it. Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers every- 


where. 


Depot, Crittenton’s, 7 Sixth Avenue. 





Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar Cures Coughs, Colds, etc. 











a 


| 
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BRONGES. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. have 
a stock of Bronzes and other 
artistic metal work, selected 
of the 
French Exposition, including 


during the season 
many masterpieces of metal 
sculpture and a great variety 
of decorative articles, such as 
sconces, mirrors, candlesticks, 
brackets, and the like. 

An entire floor is devoted 
to the display of the collec. 
which 


small articles 


tion, includes many 


of moderate 
price. 


TIFFANY & CO.’S ‘‘Blue Book’’ for 1878- 
9, containing lists of articles for presents, 
with prices, is sent to any address on request. 


UNION SQUARE, 
New York. 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE- WRITER. 








The Most Acceptable Holiday Gift toa 
Minister. 





Taking the place of, it gives relief Pe all the 
raga’ troubles engendered by hes 
A pitas four times us fast as the oem, tt quickens 
the 
Makivg large ROMAN characters, which oan be 
distinctly read in dimly-lighv+d pulpits, it saves the 
eyes ana helps the elocution. 
In the mentai process of composition it is as fully 
absorbed as the pen or — one working with it 
instinctively tn a shortt 





Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York City ; 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALE. WAREHOUSES. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE WORLD. 





Gilman Collamore & Co, 


have received a large importation of 


moderate-priced English Dinner Sets, 
in the latest designs, from Minton’s, 
Wedgewood, Copeland, etc., whieh they 


offer at very low prices. 


731 BROADWAY. 





SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


oF 
Cutter’s Abdominal 


Belt Drawers 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 
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MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
OLOOKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


Churches, Dwellings, etc., 
836 and 838 BROADWAY, 


13th St., near Union Square, 
NEW YORE. 


MITCHELL, 


GAS 
TURES, in the 


ings with 


ly shown to visitors. 


VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
FIX- 
Newest 
and Most Original Styles, 
and of Designs,if desired, 
specially adapted to the 


furniture and decoration. 


Careful and competent 
workmen employed. Un- 
equaled © assortment in 


our warerooms, cheerful- 





Davis Collamore & C0. 


for business on MONDAY MORNING, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS 


in their new and central location, 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


edg woods. 


BENNETT FATENCE. 


A new lot. Some choice pieces. 
BRONZE GLASS. 
ER(ES AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
imitations. 


AND GLASS. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


have the pleasure to announce the opening of their 
new store, No. 921 Broadway, corner of 2lst Street, 
Sept. 2d, 


tor business in the past and hoping for an Increase 
from the Wereester Raval C peland, Minton, and 
FAC-SIMILES of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOV. 


Kensington Museum and the c*pies are wonderful 


¢@” Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 





SINCLAIR'S 









champion 
member of Wm 
the Fat Men’s -f 

Club. ing Rockers. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to 


Commom Sense Chairs & Rocke s 


To suit all (ae Make 
sizes, from the your frien! 
two-year oid happy for life 
baby to the by sending, 


per Santa 
Claus, ene of 
these charm- 


F, A. SINCLAIR, Motiville, N.Y. 





HERMAN TROST & CO,, 


48, 50, 52, and 54 Marray Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Established since 1835. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA 


Dinner and Tea Sets, 


CRYSTAL TABLE AND FANCY GLASSWARE. 
Japanese and Ceincpe Ra Art Pot 
Bronzes and Curr 
Sadan at varie 
articles, ip ar 
TRG rs” STICK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
New articles received daily from our houses in Par- 
is and Limoges and from our coliect rs in Japan and 


bina. —_ PRICES VERY MODERATE. 





CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co, 


% THOMAS STREET. N. Y. 


‘TURKISH BATHS 
50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, 
Opposite Occidental Hotel. 
Cleanest and best in the city. 


N. Y. 





esden, Berlin. and 
fine Porestate. 5 Majolica apd Faience 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


152 Nassau Street, 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 


ee 


We offer our stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trouserings, etc., etc. at lower prices.than any 
house in the city who sell the same line of goods. 


Our Stock ts selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 


Fit gueranteed. 


HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BUR, New York. 
® Ask for BURT'S SHOES, and notice 
the stamp on the sole and lining, 
the name of Kowin C. Burt 
. Buch goods are genuine 
and warranted. Send to 
E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton &t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who are his Sp°cial Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cai. 
alogue and Price-List. 
Goods for- 
warded by mail 
or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 

























atiention. 





SEVEN MEDALS AT 
PARIS. 


A cable dispatch announces 
that FAIRB:NKS & CO, 
Scile Manufacturers, have 
received seven metals at the 
Paris Exhibitii n.morethan 
were ever awarded any other 
exhibitors at any Woerld’s 
Fuir. Three of the medals 
were gold, two silver, and 
two bronze, a gold anda 
bronze being awarded jor 
their exhibits of the im- 
proved Tyve Writer and Os- 
cillating Pump, for which 
they are sole agents jor the 
world. —New York Evening Post, Oct 2th. 


‘A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND OONFEOTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 





Wedding Receptions, Parties Dioners, ete. 
plied vith a choice variety of 
Ico Creams, Ices, Caarlotte de Russe, mzetete, 
Jellied Game Pyramids, Motto 
Bridal and Fancy | Cakes, Flowers. ete. 


eup- 


Entire outtits of De orate ed ( China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 


REIIABLKE WAITERS SENT LN ALL CASES, 





M AKE VOUR OWN FUGS 
Something new ! Turkish Rug Patteros, siamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them, ata small expense. G:eat induce- 
ments ond permanent business to agents: verywhere 
Send for Circular of Patterns aod prices, with stamp. 
E.8.FROS¢ & CO.,22'Tremont_ Row, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL 


4. Printers’ Warehouse 
4 10 BAROLAY 8T.,. N. Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintendert 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Printing Presses and Out- 

fits, small and large 
Catalogues of 120 pages mailed 
for 15 cents. 


THEGYROS 
+4 Colenretas 
© greatest 


WoNvER ofthe AGr. 
Weight Suspended in the Atr 
an Unknown Law. None 


b 
€ if ihe Scientists can E.rplain, 
his little Top wil main- 
tuin any angle between the 
horizontal and p: rpendicu- 


lar without any tupport. It 
will muke a ac mi-transpar- 
“pe cnt globe. Will walk a 
—_ Ot gyrate about the 
top of the p-deetal. 
it will spin for some min tee 8 in any position. 
ple by mail sent on receipt of SO cents. Mee = 
price- we rei ire y NoMa RUF 

















OPE, 
lunete 


eee 
NUFA NG © o. +9 
Pn m0 bene fon Pe Pa, 


-_ 7 Young America Press Lo., 


urray St., New York, 

Tag, Manufacture a variety of hand, self-imking 
2 ae and rotary peentne, rang!" ® in 
price from @1.« Ato gl Wen oe 
the Centennial. Yo 
America, Cottare. Light 
ning and other cel brated printing 
machines. Our new rotary press, the 
United States Jobber. tr 

cheapness and excellence is are aii 

ed. Other presses taken in exchange 
\ Lowest prices for type and yt ti 
waterial. ¢ +] tilatefice. S» 
== men Bock of Type. ete, 1 et 
<= A sample package stp inane 
~ fanev cards 


aA MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


| Yoiy patent portable Mulay Saw MUlis 
to any locality, will saw any kind of 












Jobber 
Price, $00. 


U.S. 









ds be- 
as . Ite 
frame, head- Sasha; and working parts 
Ss are of the most substantial and perme 
nent kind, = made pos of iron 
and steel. usually set up 
started in on one to two 0 days time. 
It is g lly driven pe ing eo- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
it cuts from 2000 to feet of ined lumber per 
day. The Mill and mages ey ‘oera 
reular. 











~~ emerared hy two men. 


Indianapolis, Ind. CHANDLER ¢ ‘ TAYLOR. 
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Schwarz's TOY Bazaars, 


765 Broadway, 
bet. Sth and 9th Streets ; 
1159 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th Street. 

We take pleasure in 
apbnouncing to our cus- 
tomers and the public 


that we HAVE NuW 
OPENED the 




















LARGEST and FINEST 
EXHIBITION 


— OF — 


Fancy Goods, 
—— 


m establishme ute. and re- 
- spectfully inviie them 
to give us an early call. 
c#™ selected Goods 
_ ean be laid aside until 
_—aee = Christmus, if desired. 


HEALTH. COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW'’S 


WROUGAT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPEHIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE Cost. 


Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Build- 
icgs in any part of the 
country turnished on ap- 
plication. 


se y ‘ i ’ AI 
BAKSIOW STOVE CO., 
Provicence R. 1; 66 Union Stre:t, Boston; 
23) “a er Street, New York; 
Manufacturers of kurnacer, Rai ges, Stoves, etc. 
acapted to ail uses. The most o-pular goods ever 
sold and for quail.y and finish the acknowledged 
svandard for more than thirty years. 
Send for l'lustrated Circular. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE No. 


Now Ready. 














P. & 8. American Club Skates. requiring bu Heel 
The best made inthe 
Mvgic Lanterns. Scroll Saws, 
Magic Tricks, 


Plates, Straps, or Wrench. 
market. 
Engines. Musical Instrumenty, 
atrical less ano Fixtures, _~ all the latest Novel- 





ties We ustretions. Price I cts. 

PECK & SNYDER, 1235 Nassau St, RN. Y. 
SYPH!R & CO. 

INVITE A pie. ws TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 


XHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SE‘ RES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


603 Broadway. 











Bact ABRGEST AND CHEAD- 
== EST FURNISHING HOUSE 
a Kor Amateursin America. 3 ct, 
- stamp for ¢ atalogue o1 Presses 

ved and Type. 25 ets. for 1(0 pp. In- 

—, struction and Specimen Book, 
hes Outfit $3.50, Senimnton Chri-tmas. 

—— C.HLJONES, 188 Monroe St. Chicago, 

—— —— 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


NO. 1152 BROADWAY, NEAR 27th ST., 


China, Glass, aud Pottery. 


PERSONAL SELECTION. DIRECT IM- 
PORTATION, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
EXAMINATION SOLICITED. 





—aee PRESENTS. 


Printino Presses fer Pieasure, 
Yrofit,and tnstraction. 

Amateur Printing i» a deligh'ful 

and pleasing pastime forthe Boys. It 


gives them a site und beneficial umuse- 
ment; kKeepsth m at home, imjgroving 
to reao, spell, and 


the str time, pores « 
punctuate correctly. Outfit of Press. 
fT. pe, Roller, coe. Case, ( ards, etc. 

22.95 Creswell, Wanne to, 172 and 174 
Ciark St. ‘Chicago, lj. Cireulars tree. All presses sold. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT. NEP*¥ EWS & CO.7 
OFFicE :—5 AND 7 JOHN -TREKT, NEW yeas. 

BRANCH OFFICES: - 1142 Broudway. pe r 3h 8 
New York; 27) Fulton §St.. Brouklyn; 47 8. Euhth 
&t.. Phil*da.; and 110 w. Baltimore St.. Baltimore. 

Al kinds of Ladi s’ and ‘ieutlemen’s Garments 








Cleanei and ~yed. 1a ‘tes’ Dresses. Clo:ks ete. of 
all fabrice, cleaned. Gentiemen eee. ot v revs ts, 
— Vests etc... 





Office 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
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E. WALKER’S SONS, Sale) ig io 


AWFUL SAGRIFICE. 


Tut GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, having retired from busivees, 
have placed on the market all their unsold Machines. The subscriber hes made arrangements 
whereby he can offer the 


Grover «& Baker 


(Nos. 22 and 23) 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, WITH COVER, 
FOR $15.00! 


(FORMER PRICE $65.00), delivered at any Express or Freight Office in New York Free. 









A GENUINE 
Grover & Laker ~— 
SEWING MACHINE, 
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Shows Machine with Cover off. Shows Machine with Cover on. 


Each Machine is furnished, without extra charge, with three Hemmers, one Braider, one Friller, one 


Quilting Gauge, one Needle Gauge, one Gauge and Screw, one Embroidery Plate, one dozen Assorted 
N.edles, one Screw. Driver, one Oil-Can, and One Book of Instructions. 
No better Machine at any price. Will do everything that any machine will do,and more than some 


others. All the attachments and an entirely new machine. Money returned if not perfectly satisfactory. 

tay" In case of breakage, extra parts of these Machines can be had at any time, for years, 
ef the Domestic Sewing Machine Company. 

(@¥" Ae there sre but a few hundreds of these Machines left, early remittance is desirable, 
as the supply will soon be exhausted, and no more will ever be made. 

Refers by permission to THE INDEPENDENT. Address 


H. s. CHANDLER, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York. — 


+B. W. MERRIAM & C0., 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND hee CABINET WORK 


MANTLE-PLECES, DOORS, AND TRIMMINGS; 


.8O IMPORTERS O 


FRENCH AND Gen) MAN LOOKING-GLASS PLATES, 
ei AT LOWEST PRICES. 


THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exoosition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based on the greatest superiority 
of workm:nebip and extreme accuracy of perfermance during the test made by the Judges. These watches 
are wanufactured of the best waterial and made with improved machinery,and finished by skilled hand 
labor, thus in- uring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Mesers. B.& C. have madea atill fur- 
ther reduction in prices, so as to bring their watches within the reach of all. Great care is taken iv the fin- 
ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted for railroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to 
see the Improved B. and C. Watch’s. The public is asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, 
as compared with tbuseof American wanufacture. Cana country that has made watches for tbe past Two 
Aundred years be ignored? Give tne Borel & Courvoisier fair play. and they will demonstrate to you that 
none Can exce! them. We ask you to Institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, 


Sole Agents for the United States 


HOD 
i) =~ 


OrFice oF “* THe INDEPENDENT,”’’ } 
No. 251 Broadway. 











V2 8B 


? -.\ Moss * rocess. J." 39 











L. SMITH HOBART, President. JOHN C. MOSS, Superintendent. 


RELIEF PLATES 


for. Newspaper, Bock, and Catelogue Ulustrations, Engraved in Type-metal, by a new Photo-Cbhemical 
Method. frou all kinds of Prints, Pen Drawings, Original Designs, Photographs, etc., much cheaper than 
Wood-cuts. There plares have a perfectly smootn printing su! face, an the lines are as deep, as even, 
aniassbarp as ‘hey coud ps ibly becutby band. We puvrantee that they wil) prini satisfuctor' y on 
wet. r dry paper and on ad press where type ur wood-cuts can 80 be printed. Electrotypes can be made 
from them in the usual way 


ARTIFICIAL LICHT. 


We have just introduced this important fagility, which enables us to prosecute our work in 
weather, «und to push through burried orders in the bight. " ine 


Our plates are now used by the principal publishers and manufacturers in every State 


PENDENT. 


BOOK-MAKERS, 


NO. 14 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Our Book-bindery is MOST COMPLETE IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT. Handsome and expensive EMBLEM- 
ATIC DESIGNS for all the leading subseription works, 
including the ART JOURNAL, ART TREASURES OF 
ENGLAND, Knight's Imperial Shakespeare, Masterpieces 
of European Art. Masterpieces of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, Guizot’s History .of France and England, Pic- 
TURE BQUE WORLD, etc. 
It you desire to save money, send your bindings 
direct to “~., We charge no fabulous or fancy prices 
for our wo 

Knight’s ‘argo folio Shakesneare, 56-part edition, 
bound in reai Turkey Morocco, extra Gilt, $8.00 per 
vol. Ail other seria! publications in like proportion. 
Our ref. rence can be easils learned from a record of 
over 40 YEARS OF ESTABLISHED BUSINESS. Our aim 
is to please and to give honest work at only a reason- 
able price. Liberal terms to ag nts and canvassers, 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 


nei of THE BISTORY OF ROMAN- 
Rev. John Dowling, D.D. Ro as bv. 
é foes. Hop pages. Prufusely illustrated. 

— isa book indispensabie to the tibrary of ‘every 

rotes!an 

LIVES ‘OF THE OLesey OF NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN. Royal 8vo. Coth, Hana- 
somely illustraved with steel-plate engravings, und 
embracing 3 7. ties of eminent men ofall 
denominavions, rice Buu 


$1,000 IN PREMIUMS! 


and Commissions to All. 


AGENTS «= WANTED 


in every Post Town in the United States, 





to send subscriptions for the 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE, 


Send for copy and terms to agents. Say where 
you saw this advertisement, 


Will send the Hawkrygz, Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, and any volume of the Lee & 
Shepard ‘‘ Household” Edition of Dickens, 
or other similar Premiums of equal value, 
for $1.00. 


To Publishers and Managers. 


Newspapers publishing this four times or less are 
entitled to payment in advertising in the Daily or 
Weekly HAWKEYE to amount of their bill. 


HAWKEYE PUBLISHING CO., 


Burlington, Iowa. 


ex] LO |i 
mot Gv 


copy F lean 
MONTHLY. 


MAGAZINE! 
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undred page pages reading each 
mon i, nti 200 pages @ year), for 
6 per annum, » post-paid, 


ee this Popular Monthly. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


E 

V 

E 

R |’ 

Y 
WwW An Exciting Séa Story, 
H 

E 

R 

E 





A Romantic Love Story, 
A Thrilling Tale of Travel, 
A Continued Pace 4 
Illustrated Poems 
Our Juvenile and Humore 
ous Departments, 
And other Entertaining Reading, 
IN EVERY NUMBER. 


Send for Sample Copy. 
THOMES TALBOT, 





nneMbambician 
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TWO GREAT OFFERS 


to Guiscriters tothe Phreaciogical Journal 
nd *cience of H 
This mine occupies a pluce in Jiterature ex- 
siuctvals its own- viz.,the study of HUMAN 
ATURE inal its phases; and no expense will be 
pron to make it the best publicati n for general 
circulation, tending aiways to make men better 
physicaliy, mentally, and rMTON 
Oum PRK 4. 


Ist —THK PHESOLOGICAL BUST.—This 
is made of Plaster of Paris, und so lettered 
as to show the ex .ct location of each of the Phreno- 
logical Orgrns. The head is nearly life size and 
very ornamental, and untilrecently has sold fur $2.00. 
This, with the ilustrated key which accompanies 
euch Bust. will eosbie the reader to become a suc- 
cessful student of Human Nature 
2d —A NEW ROOK PREMIUM. THE TEM- 
e PERAMENTS; or, Varicties of Physica) Con- 
stitution in Man, considered in their rejlation to 
Menta! Characver vnd Practica Affairs of Lise. $1.50. 

A most comprehensive work, showing its bexrings 
on marriage, education and training of children, 
occupation, health and diseuse, ete. Contains about 

pages ano 150 portraits, handsomely printed and 
bouna. 

Te RMS.—The JOURNAL is now published at $2.00 
a year (Baving been reduced from $3.00 for wie. 
Single Nos., 2 . extra must be received wi 
each ot ot Rane Ry to pay postage on the JOT RNAL 
and the expense of boxing and packing the pass. 
which will then be sent by express; or No. . the 
smal) os. or the Premium Book will be set bye mail, 
post-pa 

Agents Wanted. fone » cents for Specimen 
Nuaiber end Lead Add 
». KR. WELLS &CO, Publishers, 737 Broad- 

ay 3 ’ New xo 





THE Port WGITTIER Cails it ‘‘ a complete 
success.” 


“Acts upon the reader like atonic. The Edit- 
orval Department 4s especially strong.”’- Boston ‘I ran- 
script. 

* Continues to hold its place in the very front of 
American bye beg Sew of which equalit in abitity 
and none of which have ae originality and fresh- 
ness.”’—Sunday-school 


SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


presents only Original Matter of tbe same 
grade as tue leading secuimr mentblies. Its 
articles on Practical Philanthropy, Fic- 
tion, both Serial and Short Stories, and 
Book Reviews are : pecial features. 


You can secure It for one year for 


$2.10 


by subscribing before Jan. |, 1879. 
WRITE AT ONCE. 
83.004 Year. Send 15c. for Specimen Copy. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


G ARM-CHAIR-DESKS & BOOK- 
7 2 / RESTS eae 


Instantly adjusted on 
any armchair, Great 


F t) eeaea ye: a ‘d prico list, 
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wide-awake Journal, ably edited, 
year. At i of interest to every Member of the fami} 


RE MIM 2 reer te 


nit UM fae Sins roll Suws, pu 
~ our ILLUSTR. pope 
distributed Jul 


y tee and houeckeeper needs; it tells Low to coo 


ie rok Book mis i 
E ae show id 


any ceber Ag 





te the Unien. Send Stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


ural Journal. 


bscrib an Agricultural Journal, when he = 
much valuz able: and tatereoting re Ay muster as ANY $2 
ae AND FARE PUBLISHED. AT h FOR 00, NGFIELD, D, onto, 

page {cultural and pond Journal, issued Lie e 4, Dont at con? a rte e of 50 cents 


FARM AND i imasipa p a. 
t sent free. Address PUBS ARM AND FIR * SPRING D. OHIO, 





t FARM AND ag which gives au! 
* por 50 CENTS A 


ted, we a printed number conta! 


paper, 
y, from the pte bas — tb the’ ona therefore 


great f 


ea ne 
ap eglgeriveva in the ye ye +4 wn ethene any wher i lane hom ournal. 
{pee wer es zt} and cash commissions given those who get up clubs. We oifer 
| Sexene, Watches, Clocks, all kinds of Garden, Ve aay oa and Flower Se eds, Mi aps. 
rns, Revolvers and Shot Guns. a 
1issentfree toall. 100 Grand and | 


ore buyin 


ae post-paid, it contains as many recipes as 4 ordipes 7 9 rend, pom. R) just the book that eve 


k all kt and meats; it tells ho 


o make 81 kinds of soup; it giv es 35 recipes for cooking ‘kinds opens nag = 3 ut tives 41 recipes for cooking 
all kinds of poultry and game; it tells how to select the nae ultry, fish, ats, &C.% 
role sauces ud salads it gives 57 recipes for pre OU all kinds ‘of vegetables for the table. 
ER NE eis USAND IPE 


gives 35 meth 


4 
ee Rolls, Puddings, Pies, Custards, 
‘olsons, ooking for the 
much ns a Cook costing One Dollar. 
basripcine to ) Faust AXD Finesipe, 60 cents. 


those se subscr ly 
OOK BOOK ory t wife ught 
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‘THIRTY YEARS’ TRADE. 





Our overcrowded columns forbid any 
extended notice of the great changes 
which have occurred in the dry goods trade 
during the past thirty years. Most of the 
leading firms at the beginning of this peri- 
od were located below Cedar Street. The 
center and most attractive point was in 
Pear] Street, in and about Hanover Square. 
Only about a dozen wholesale firms had 
then bad the courage to go above Wall 
Street. Among the first of these were 
Hunt Brothers, Bowen & McNamee, Bulk- 
ley & Claflin, Clapp & Kent, and Henry 
Sheldon & Co. Nearly all the importing 
and large commission houses were then lo- 
cated below Wall Street—the center, with 
them, being in William Street—and extend- 
ing from thence to Exchange Place and 
Broad Street. Some few of the bolder 
firms, including the wealthy commission 
house of McCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer and 
the jobbing house of Chittenden, Bliss & 
Co., had then moved into Broadway, be- 
low Trinity Church. The retail dry goods 
trade was then mostly done in Broadway, 
around and above the City Hall, extending 
in one direction to Canal Street and io 
another to Grand Street. Within these 


limits nearly all the leading dry 
goods retailers were then located. 
Mr. A. T. Stewart had then taken 


possession of his ‘‘new and magnificent 
dry goods palace,” at the corner of Cham- 
bers Street and Broadway, while Messrs 
A. Arnold & Co. (now Arnold,Constable & 
Co.) were ‘‘way up-town,” in Canal 
Street. To-day there is not a single dry 
goods commission merchant, importer, or 
jobber below Chambers Street and not a re- 
tailer below Canal Street. In Grand Street, 
however, there is still an immense retail 
trade being done, with no prospect of a 
movement up-town. Indeed, so long as EK. 
Ridley & Sons, Hill, Movnan & Co., Waller 
& McSorley, and Doyle & Adolpbi remain 
there a very large business will always be 
done. It is now believed that there will 
soon be a general stampede of all the leud- 
ing jobbers and importers up-town above 
Canal Street, crowding the retail trade— 
now mostly above Tenth Street—to a still 
higher point. 

In thirty years the dry goods trade has 
increased immensely in New York. Sales 
at wholesale to the extent of $500 000 
was then called a ‘‘big business.” Now 
there are wholesale houses whose business 
amounts to more than a score of millions; 
while nearly or quite an equal amount is 
now sold at retail by the great firms of A. 
T. Stewart & Co. and Arnold, Constable 
& Co, Who can tell what changes in the 
trade will occur during the coming thirty 
years,and what untold miliions of busi- 
ness will be transacted by the leading 
houses of this new period? 

EE EE 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue week has been comparatively quiet 
in ncarly all departments, and general busi- 
ness with both agents and jobbers was 
nominal. There was a fair demand for 
strictly seasonable fabrics, with frequent 
orders from interior jobbers; but transac- 
tions were light in the aggregate, while the 
inquiry for spring fabries was without 
mueh animation. The condition of the 
retail trade in the city is very good and 
business is moving quite sitisfactorily. 

Cotton goods were without special 
change. The demand was moderate and 
stocks of some makes are now accumulating 
in agents’ hands, 

The shipments of domestic cottons for 
the week includes 1, 98 packages from this 
por', 144 packages from Boston, and 148 
pckages from other ports; in all 1985 
Packages for the week, and for the expired 
Portion of the year making a total of 119,- 
319 packages, valued at $7,618,315, com- 
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pared with 118 858 packages, valued at $7, 

956.602, for the same time in 1877, against 
88,052 packages, valued at $6,614,288, for 
the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
limited demand and transactions were con- 
fined mostly to small parcels of the most 
popular makes. Outside makes are accu- 
mulating somewhat; but stocks of the best 
corporation goods are still in good shape, 
with prices steady. 

Bleached goods were quiet. Cotton 
flannels were less active for new business; 
but large deliveries were made on account 
of back orders. 

Corset jeans were irregular. 

Cottonades received continued attention 
from the clothing trade and orders for 
future delivery were quite frequent. 

Ginghams were in light demand. Jobbers 
having cheap lots to offer effected some 
large sales; but outside of these trade was 
quiet. 

Print-cloths were firm, without being 
particularly active. We quote at 3fc., 
cash, $ per cent. off, to flat for 64x64 spot 
goods, and 388c., cash, for futures; for 
56x60 cloths, 3c., cash, asked for spots 
and 8 1-16c. demanded for futures. 

Prints were generally quiet; but small 
lots of choice dark work were in steady re- 
quest. 

Dress Goops.—Worsteds were in light 
movement and selections were confined to 
a few specialties. Woolens were in very 
limited demand and cottons were dull. 

Hosiery and underwear were in steady 
movement for moderate selections of me- 
dium to first class goods. 

Woolen geods were irregular. Heavy 
weights were dull and the demand for 
spring fabrics was much less than was 
generally anticipated by the trade. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate de- 
mand for spring weights. Heavy goods 
were dull, and only taken in small lots of 
certain spec‘alties. 

Worsted coatings were in continued good 
demand. New business was quite large, 
and together with the deliveries on back 
orders made up a bandsome total for the 
week. 

Overcoatings, as well as cloakings, were 
very quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were in better move- 
ment. The extremely low prices of some 
makes has greatly stinulated the demand. 

Satinets were in fair demand for printed 
styles. 

Fianuels and blankets were in moderate 
movement. 

ForEIGN Dry Goops.—The movement 
from first hands continues very light and 
the jobbing trade is only moderate, H»l- 
iday goods were in better request, and the 
sales through the auction-rooms were 
large, though the prices realized were low. 
’ The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port: for the week amount to $959,854, 
showing an increase of $70,000 as com- 
pared with last week, but of like amount 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $924,819, or something less 
than the imports. 





Black, Colored, and Fancy 


SILKS, 


at Extraordinary Bargains. 
Also RICH and ELEGANT 


Novelties 


in VELVETS, SILKS, GAZES, MATELASSES, ETc , 
at the Lowest Prices. 


AT Stewarts Co 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


Baldwin's Skit-Supporting Corset. 


Gracefal; Comfortable, 
Perfectly Elas ic. 
No Hooks, Buttons, 
or Pins, 
IT IS WHAT HAS LONG BEEN 
NEEDED. 
Lady Agent» Wanted, 
Send for Circular for Terms 
Samole mailed free to any lady 
> pat. suL.24, p Here epeigs of waist measure 


CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 














JAMES McGREERY & C0., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
HAVE MARKED DOWN THEIR IMMENSE 
STOCK OF 


DRESS GOODS! 


AT SPECIAL PRICES FOR 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


2,50 DRESS PATTERNS, from $1 to $10 per pat- 
tern. 

The above Dress Patterns are placed on separate 
counters, are marked in plain figures, and include 


CAMEL’S HAIR, 
PARIS SUITINGS, 
BOURETTES, 
SILK MIXTURES, PLAIDS, NOVEL- 
TIES, etc. 
A full assortment of Colored Cashmeres at 50 cents 
per yard. 
An excellent quality of All-Wool Camel's Hair, in 


Garnet, Plum, Blue, Green, and Brown, at 2% cents 
per yard. 


JAMES McGREERY & CO, 


BLACK SILKS 


FROM AUCTION, 
AT 


$1.50 and $2 per Yard, 


THE WHOLESALE PRICK OF WHICH HAS 
BEEN #2 AND $2.75. 





HEAVY REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


VELVETS. 
FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


GRAND and ALLEN STS.. W. Y. 
ALL OVER OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


NEW COODS 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN FOR 20 YEARS, 


TWO-TONED RIBBONS, 
OEE saLe Cc ae ot ) Nos. 5. n a 
Ni ( 


wi 
BA CE OF _—IM- 
PORTERS? STOCK. Y | 


TWO-FAC » SATIN “RIBBONS, } 
EVERY D ABLE SHADE, '< % Cents Yara. 
Fifty New Sisies IRA NOY RIBBONS, both im- 
ported and domestic. 


a Ee PLUSHES, in Colors and Black, 75c., 85c., 
StL vie LVETS, Black and Colors, 75c., 85c., $1, 

$1.25¢. $1.50, Fashonabie shades. von 

uaa TINS, FANCY PLUSUES, SILKS, ete. for trim- 
1wgs. 





12, 16. 
We. Ibe. ‘Wo. 25e. 6c. 


MANUFACTURER’S STOCK OF OSTRICH 
FEATHERS. 


TIPS FROM 12 CENTS (Bunch of 3) to $15. 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 


LADIEs’ — FELT HATS, 25c., 45c., 65c., 
Large Reducti 
LADIES’ VELVET HATS, $1, #1.25, $1.50 up. 


AMURIOAN FELT HA"S, We.. le. 
OYS8’ AND MISSES’ HATS—BEAUTIFUL A8- 
sOnTM ENTs, FROM LOW TO FINEST GRADES. 


CLOSING OUT TRIMMED HATS AND 
BONNETS. 
ibe., . * 25, $1.00, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $3, $3.50. Great 
reductio 


KID GLOVES, 


(NOT WARRANTED). 


2 2 Buttons, $ Buttons, 4 Buttons, 6 Buttons, 


2 ets. fiets, Gets. = Tete. 
MONOGRAMS (WARRANTED). 
2 Buttons, 8 Battons, 4 Buttons, 6 Butts ns 





‘S( Best 
. §Glove 


$1. $i. $1.4 45, 
on T Tie MONEY IN AM Bic A. 


WINTER GLOVES, IMMENSE VA- ifrom. se. to 
RIETY, LINED and FUR 1 OPS, $2.2). 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 840. $45, #50. 

EX PRA LONG. $85, #95, $116, $120, 130 up 
hOILLINED CIRCULARS. $30, #45. #50 up. 
MINK SE18, MUFF ava BOA, $3, sie $15, $20 up. 
LARG¥F ASSORTMENT GENTS’ AND BOYS’ FUR 

CAPS, COLLAKS, AND GLOVES, etc.. very low 
prices. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, |' 


309,311. 311% GRAND 8T.; 
66, 58. 60, 62, 64, 66, 63, AND 10 ALLEN STREKT. 














AN ELEGANT GOLD THIMBLE 
Worth $5, with name or initials engraved, securel 
in @ velvet-lined morocco box, sent to the fate 
ra Of this paper, on receipt r4 this advertisemen 
and 75 cents in currency or tamps. We do this 
= bo them, er the Pm you ill order other goods 


% oaks Broadway, N. Y. 








tz sw Yous JeweLny 
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30th ANNUAL GREETING. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
SANTA CLAUS 


HAS COME, 
WITH LOTS OF TOYS, TOYS, WORK-BOXES, 
W MITING-DESKS, CARRIAGES, HORSES, AND 
ul Si 


OF FUNNY THINGS TO MAKECHILDREN 


HAPPY. 
DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


WITH EVERY KIND OF FIXINGs. 
DOLLS’ HKADS, 
DOLLY ee 

LS’ ARMS. etc. 


NO suc: STOCK, EITHERIN gt vAN ' HA Y; ase 
ry, ¢ OR VARIETY, IN AMERIC 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


CHINA SETS, GLASSWARE, Erc., Ere. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Treble -plated Casters, Fruit Dishes, Butter 
Dishes, Cake Basket», Curd Receivers, iollet Setr, 
Jewel Cuskets, Pickie Casters, C ups, ete. 
STANDARD GOODS, WARRANTED CHEAPEST 

iu this city. 


rar gele vletes NAPKIN-RINGS, 2Uc., 22c¢., S0e., 35e., 





Exrmine our stock of “BOOKS, FANCY PERFUM- 
ERY - BOXES, D<iKSSING-CASES, POCKET. 
BOOKS, CIGAR - CASES, FANCY S?ATIONERY, 
ete 

we pains these departments. 
scribable 


SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


INFANTS’, MISSES’, YOUTH’Ss, i LADIES’ 
BOOTS at unheard-of prices for dmali 


Beautiful stock of arrune. 
LADIES’ RUBBERS, 22c. THE PAIR. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET 


5, SULZBERGER, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
8th Ave. and 23d S'., New York. 


Immense Reduction in every Depart- 
partment. 


FRENCH COUTILLECORSETS, 


beautifully Embroidered with Silk, 49 cents. 
narily considered cheap at $1. 


GREAT SALE OF SILKS, 


at 50 per cent. below the ugual market price. 
An elegant assurtment of DRESS GOODS, from 
5 cents to $2 a yard. 


67 different styles of FELT SKIRTS, from 3%ec. up. 
SPECIAL REDUCTION IN SULTS AND CLOAKS 
Orders by mat! receive special care. 


S. SULZBERGER, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
8th Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 


Variety inde- 





Ordi- 





re Coolays C Cork Corset. 


A REVOLUTION IN COK*Ets, 





and a few facte. pasanteds to ev ry purchaser. 
ae, They are K. in place of Bone or Horn. 
They are A. ALN, Easy. Grecetul. and 
fisalthful. 34 Youc pn wash them as thev are, ard 
they will pot Dp or stain. 4th. They cannot break 
sowe, ~ virg aecrk-vadded «ide-stee! in every Cor- 


They are th’ very Perfection of Comfort, 
“Tre; greatest Imorovement , she Cork Pad under 
the clasp. AT ene 


Ee D’ a COOLEY. 


No, asian ht ts Broadway, New York. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT > BVERY MERCHANT iN THB 
MESED 6F4 STATES. 


MonDaY EVENING, December 2d, 1878, 


PRINTS. 


Albion ..... ..++0- 6 (Hartel .........606 6 
AUGRS..ccqcccccces 536 MAROED ,ccccccocce 
American.........- 53¢;Mancheste 





Teseeeess 


Southbridge ...... 54¢\Merrimack, D...... 


Xx 






ees LL rr 
Cocheco, L.. coe 6 
Dunnelis.......... 6 |Richmond. 








Freeman.. ....... 5 |Simpson’s Mourn’ 

Garner &Co...... 53¢'Sprague.........-. 

Gloucester........ 54¢| Wameutta........ 

Hamilton ......... 5+¢iWashington....... 6 
GINGHAMS. 


Amoskeag......... ¥3¢ Lancaster.......... 9 
Dee wcccccvecess 3) BlOMCOME 65.5000 9 
+] 
7 


6 
6 
5 
6 
PED ckascesecoes © 
6 
5 
5 
4 


SEF 


ees eres 
Glasgow.......... 8iSouthwark........ 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Atlantic, A, 44 ee Lawrence, dials... 0 © 

« “EH ; rs 

« Pp 44 an wm XX ag 

“ D 44 6% Xxx. 9 

” Lu, 44 554 Massachusetts: 

“  —-V,80-inch %% paeewcen ek 
Agawam, F........ 5d¢ coos cccce ON 
Augusta, 44 by covccccccs 5% 

“ 80-inch 6 | ee 
Appleton, A, 44 7% Standard. 1% 

- R, 80-in 6%; |Medford, 44 6% 


Bedford R. 84 4% )Nashua, 0, 88-in.. 6 
Boot, FF. .ccvccoce Ui Poe. 6% 
* bieenesneee te 40-in.. Sg 
Re Mc ecccices “ Wasi. ne 


534 
6 Bi cccccccce O96} \Newmarkei, A..... 5% 








Broadwa 44 556) woe 55% 
Cabot, A ari “ RKo 7 

WwW 44 6% Pacific, Extra.. ee 
Crescent Minnis. 44 7 _ 6% 
Clark Mills, A..... bay Pepperell, E.. . 1% 
Continental, U...... 655 nape 64,5 
“ D.... 6 “ D:sssea0 OM 

= pessoe © 

7-4 13 

e 84 15 
Exeter, A, g “ 4 1716 

“ T-8 54% os 10-4 21 
Great falls, 8..... > ae set iy 


“ “ 


Harrisburg, A..... o Pittstield, anes: 54 
s poese 634, Pucasset : 
Hyde Park, Stan’d 714! Canoe, 4 7% 
“ XxX. 7%! Foayrosrsseeees 2% 


- 
see ceeee 7 











‘A 
SRS. RS 
EE. ....... 6% Utica, 4 9 
MEK. * 34 3% 
Biicssess ©..4 2” . 
Laconia, . a a6 Wachusett, 20. 6% 
it 
e D.sscoes = af We sot 11 
Re eS “ 48-in. . 1234 
Langley, A........ 654| Waltham, P ......11 
44 Standara. 7 - 9-4 18 
Lyman,E, 44 7%) “ 10-4 £0 
BLEACHED SHBETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Hope, 4 TK 
AA, 44 9 |Langdon, 4 10% 
44 8 |Lon e, 44 8) 
Amoskeag, A, 4 8 “  Cambric,44 i3 
Z, 7-8 6 |Masonville. 44 9 
Bay Mills 44 SCN, Y. Mills, 4410 
Barett, A 4-4 ths /NewMarkel.Ht-4 » 
Ballou Son, 44 6%) F..... 84 
“ “«  80-in 544 Nashua, E, 44 8% 
SR sisi 3 P, 42-in.. 103, 
i ae nous: © , 45-in. 114, 
$6 WW ccccvecceekOdG; ‘Pepperell, 6-4 13 
© Dicvccncsenes Bbq} 7-415 
Blackstone,AA44 73¢' as 8&4 174 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 | “ 9-4 21 
Cabot, 7-8 64 es 10-4 2344 
as 44 oe Red Bank, 4 6 
‘ 421m..... és 
“  4@-in..... “1084 Slaterville, A 9 0% 
Canoe, 4% 
Clinton, 7 44 94 “ely G n” 
6 4 Utica Nonpareil: 
Dwight 8... er ii 7% 4411 
aoeeoee #é 54 15 
Forestdale, +4 8 ” 6-4 18 
Fruit of the Loom : - 84 2246 
44 8%) Hs 9-4 2614 
Fearless, 44 7 sia 10-4 284¢ 
Green, G, 44 5%| Wauregan, No. boy 
Great Falls, 8 cocee 6 Wameutta, pede 
08 ” A..... 8 | Williamsville, <o10 


AA... 844|White Rock, 44 8%&% 
O..5<0 Sh Whitinsville, H4 Ty 
4 7 —8 


a“ “ 


Gold Medal, 7-8 6% 
7-3 6 | Waitham, 64 17 
Hills 8-4 19 
Semper Idem, +4 Ht) “ 9-4 21 
* 10-44 


a, 
Amoskeag........-16 (Olle, UU...........11 
Blue Hill.......... 83¢|Peurl River........ 153 
Columbia, aney.- Warren, AXA.....13% 
everett. ...0.0.000015 BB .....2.1235 
Haymaker......... 934 di RE | I 
RS Oe ea 
| ee 





STRIPES. 
American.... 84¢@ v4¢ Otis, BB.....10 
ay ag: _ Pitt-field ... 5% 
Dexter, A eee 14 Thorndike,B, 11 12}, 

B...— 12 |Uncasville,A. 8y@ 93¢ 
Hamiiton.. .104;@11%' 

TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...15 | -1amflton..........191¢ 
A.. ...14 Hamilton, D.......1 


“ B......1844 Lewiston, A, 86-in. 164 
« C.....-1259]Mermucn, AA......14 
= D......1144'Pearl River........ 144 





E......1044 rittefield ......... 55 

Cordis, ACE rT Ty | -| j Swift River........ 8 

AAA......16 ' Willow Brook.....14 
Easton. ACA......U | York, 30-inen..... 18 

A.ncocccce OG} “ Winch......15 

CORSET JEANS 
Amoskeag....... 734 Lacoula............. 
Androecoggin.... & ae sea Satteen. Hy 
Canoe River...... Naumkeag : 
Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens....... 8 
Indian Orchard.... 7 |Pepperell. ........ 9 


@ereee 








> 


Amosgeag,........ 
— eoccee 


Augusta. _........ 734'Pep aed 
—. ee 


R. H. MACY & 00., 


14th BTREET AND 6th AVENUE,N.Y, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURSRS, AND RETAIL- 
ERS of the LARGEST VARIETY of FIRST-CLASS 


DRY COODS 


AND 


FANCY COODS 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IW AMERICA. 

IN ANTICIPATION OF THE APPROACHIN + HOL- 
IDAY SEASON, WE DESIRE TO ASSURE OUR 
PATRONS THAT OUR REPUTATION OF 20 
YEARS’ SANDING FOR BEING THE 
“LEADING HOUSE IN AMERICA” IN 
HOLIDAY GOODS OF EVEKY DE- 
SCRIPTION WILL BE #ULLY 
SUSTAINED THIS SEASON, 


MACY’S 


SANTA CLAUS 


HAVK ALWAY8 BEEN SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 
OUR IMPORTATIONS TeIS FALL AKk# 
HEAVIER AND EMBRACE A LARGER 
VARIB Y OF TOYS, DOLLS, AND HOLIDAY 
GOODS THAN EVER BEFORE, 

DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN OF THE OPEN- 
ING O¥ THESE GOODS. 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 
ORDERS BY VAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
THE BEST LIGHTED AND MOST BASILY AC- 
CESSIBLE STORE IN NEW YORK. ELE- 
VATED RAILROAD »TATION AT THE 


DOOR S8IX'*H AVE HORSE CARS AND 
TWO _LINEs OF HORSE-CAKS 
abs xe fo! th Te NHST.PA SHE DOOR 
NTE ‘Gu Ce CAK AND STAGKH 
LINE IN THE C iTY AND CONNKOTING WITH 
4 15 SAIL ROAD. STEAMER, OR 
FERKY KEaCHING NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black of Colors 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Addre 


BRAINERD. ARMSTRONC a co. 
460 BRHOADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


Agawam, F....... a 





Do ccsecnses 











WILSON & GREIC, 


CLOAKS 


AND 


SUITS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


UNEQUALED FORSTYLE AND WORKMANSHIP. 


CLOTHS, UNDERWEAR, FURS, 
TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, AND BUTTONS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


Dressmaking in the Best Style, 
AT REASONABLE CHARGES. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, corner $th Street. 


HILL, MOYNAN & 60,, 


271, 273, 275, and 277 Grand St., 
BET. FORSYTH AND ELDRIDGE S8TS., N., Y. 
Grand D splay of Seasonable Goods in 
Every Department. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


in Drers Goods, Silks, Cloaks, Suits, Shawls. Fancy 
Goods, Hosiery, Blankets, Flannels, Cloths, White 
Goods, Mourning Goods, etc., etc. 

Un our Dress GJods Counters will be found a large 
assortment vf alithe Noveliies of the Season, at a 
consideiable reduction from former prices. 

Special no. ice is solicited to our 


CLOAK AND SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Also our FANOY GOODS DEPARTMENT, where 
wea e offering Fiinges, Buttons, Corsets, Handker- 
chiefs. evc., at] »wer prices (ban any house in town. 

Samp! s sent t)any part of the country tree. 

Orders filled promptiy and taithtully. Goods not 
suiting purchasers taken back. and money refunded 
cheertally. 


HILL MOYNAN & CO., 


271, 273,275 and 277 Grand St., 








bet. Forsyth and Eldridge Sts., N. Y. 


| A RARE OPPORTONITY. 
REAL BARGAINS 


FOR THE 


Holiday Season. 


J, & 6. JOHNSTON, 


BROADWAY, 5th AV., AND 22d ST., 


have purchased of @ French Importing House in 
this city its whole stock of 


1,700 PIECES 


LYONS BLACK SILKS, 


FROM ‘5c. TO $2.50 THE YARD. 
WHICH IS FROM 


25 to 40 Per Cent. Less 


than the like goods have ever before been offered 
to 


THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE FIRM HOPES THAT ITS PATRONS AND 
THE PUBLIC WILL GIVE THESE GOODS A 
THORO'GH EXAMINATION, AS THEY WILL BE 
SHOWN TO THEM WILLIVGLY, CHEERFULLY, 
AND POLITELY, WITHOUT ANY LMPORTUNITY 
TO PURCHASE. 


THE FIRM WILL REFUND THE MONEY TO 
ANY PURCHASKR NOV CONVINCED THAT 
THESE SILKS ARE BETTER AND CHEAPER 
THAN THEY CAN BE PROCURKED ELSEWHERE 


A SPECIAL SELECTION OY 


SATIN AND SILK STRIPES, 


THE NEWEST GOODS LN THE MARKET, 
at $2a yard. Excellent value for $3. 


An exclusive line of 
a ANTIQUE STRIPES, from $1.50 to $5 per 
yard. 


CLOAKING SILKS 


IN 


RADZMIRES, ARMURES, GROS GRAIN, 
SICILIENNES, AND GROS D'ECOSSE, 
- all 60 inches wide, from $6 a yard upward. 


HEAVY SILK MATELASSE, 
TWENTY-FOUR INCHES WIDE, FLANNEL BACK, 


SAC pine MANT!. “es, and DOLMANS, 
ta visible reduction 
from last week’s pr ces. 


COLORED SILKS 


n all the leading shades. 
517 pleces choice colors at #1 — Reduced from $1 25. 
411 pieces choice colors at $1 25. Reduced from $1 50. 


Together with 
a moat attractive collection of 


RICH SILKS for STREET, CARRIAGR. EVENING 
COSTUMES AND WEDDING OUTFITS. 


BLACK and COLORED VELVETS. 


Black Trimming Velvets, I7 inches wide, from $1 25 up. 
Black Drvss Ve'vets, 27 inches wiee, from #250u 
160 pieces Lyons P: eerless Velvet. 28 inches = e, 
the ethene of JOLE GAUTI ER&CO 
hese goods 7 all stl 
e 86 the aera. end, worth #9. 
COLORED" and VELVETS in large 
variety, at Sues nar gm less than the actual 
cost of Importation, 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


THE 8TOCK OF 


FINE FRENCH NOVELTIES 


HAS BEEN MARKED DOWN 3° PER CENT, 
FROM LAST WEEK’S PRICES. 
meena Reduction of Righty Per Cent. since 
he Beginning of the Season. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
10,000 DRESS PATTERNS, 


FROM $1.00 TO $10.00 EAOH. 


931 pieces ALT-WOOL FRENCH a. 
plain and mixed colurs, 45 inches wide, at 75c.; re- 
duced from $'.25. 

837 pieces TIANA CLOTHS, l5c.; former price, 25c. 

387 ple ces SILK, WOOL, and MOHALK MIX 1 URES, 
18c.; renucea from 0c. 

433 leces extra fine 8ILK MIXTURES, 25c.; re- 
duced from 

= pieces TARTAN MOHAIR PLAILDS, 25¢.; good 
valu 
575 pienes ALL-WOOL INVISIBLE PLAIDS, 300, 
wort 
982 pieces KNGLISH CASHMERE ?, 36 inches wide, 
in Boe. colors, from 30c. to 37c.; well worth 400. 
“SS 
“ wi pieces | SCOTCH TARTAN PUAIDS, 50c.; re- 

uce 
art piso ¢ © *RENCH NOVELTIES, 14 yards wide, 

658 vt ces SHOODASCLO’ TH, latest colorings, 75c.; 
oxeiens value fs Fd 


jeces AL. OOL FRENCH CHEVIOT 
sulin G8, 0 inches wae at $1; reduced from $1.75. 


THESE GOODS ARE DECIDED BARGAINS 
AND SHOULD RECBIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


719 pieces ZEPHYR SULTINGS, beau:iful shades, 
$1; ae pe 50. 
eul SCOTCH and TARTAN CLAN 
PLatD se at nts really atractive prices. 
es Lot NE FRENCH CASHMERE 
ok aD Sects ccancliee ral 25 per cent. 


A PROPORTIONATE REDUOTION 

IN PRICES 
has been made * bool me ty id departments, 
LACES AND EMBROIDEUIES. All rew goods 





DL LIN #) HANDEKB Evs, 0 
SILK AN Bex BCH tS, FOR HOL- 
HOSIERY, full thee, Tecenuy assorted. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS in large 
etry. 
SUITs, CLOAKS, AND eit Hee most secent nov- 
LADIES’ UNDER EA A complete assortment. 
guoras. ine £° eae atROL ses. 
RS AND FOR: — A ULAR, specially at- 


BOYS’ SUITS, MILLINERY. BOOTS AND SHOBS. 
Illustrated Catalogues furnished without charge. 


— DEPARTMENT. 


ne yard. 
185 pieces Eng'ish pe Brussels. ' Sper Jard. 









89 pieces French M jae BE 2 ; per yard. 
112 picoos English Wiltons “aa Sa ad per yard. 
200 pieces Oi -cioths...... es +++ 25¢. per yard. 


PERSIAN, TURKISH, AND INDIAN 
MATS, RUGS, AND CARPETS 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY 
AND AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


THE UCHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
has received many beautiful patterns in the way of 
RARB FARRICS +tOR YURNISHING AND WIN- 
DOW VECORATIONS in 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES. RAW SILKS, 


CASH MER «Ks, SPUN SILKS, 
BROVUATELLES, SATINS, 
* OTELINES, PLI SHES. 


DAMASKS. BILLIAR) CLOTHS, 
MANILA CLOTHS (F°@ WINDOW CUR- 
TAINS), 

N 


AND 
PORTIERES (REQUIRING NO LINING). 


JUTES, in various soptings. 
PANA an4 Cad inches wide), 
EW SHADES, $1.65 per «ard. 
ARGE : AND VARI“ ASSO . 
CRETONN ES: JACQUARDS, BAZANS, wund other 
material for aie Covers, at reduced pri prices. 
ENGLISH SERGES from 25c. and upward. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


FROM THE CHEAPEST NOTTINGHAM TO THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE 


BRUSSELS AND ANTIQUE LACES 


COTtAGE DRAPERY ....... -...124ec. p rvard 
NUTTINGHAM LACH... ..........0065 -l5c. per yard, 


HOUSEFURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


150 cases Rose Blankets, $1.50, worth $2.50. 

118 cases Marseitles Quilts, $1.25, worth 8?. 

110 bales Scertet twilled Flannel. 2 c., worth 400. 
1,100 dozen ex r» fine Napkins, $1.50 per ‘dozen. 
1,100 pieces 10-4 Linen Sheeting, 9c. per yard. 


FINE DAMASK 


Table-Gloths and Napkins 


PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 
At our Branch Store. 
59 and 61 North Pearl St., cor. Steuben St... 
Albany, New York, 


will be found everything advertised here, excepting 
Carpets, Uphoistery, Boots ana Shoes, and M Jlinery, 
at the same prices as herein tp cifiea 

Samovies of dry goods sent gratui itously to all parts 
of the country on application, thus enabling out-of- 
town parties to maketheir purchases in New York 
as advantageous:y as residents of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


BROADWAY, Sth Ave., and 2234 &T., N.Y 


KEYES, 


849 AND 851 8th AVE.,N. Y. 


REDUCTIONS FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


We ure determined to quadruple ouralready large 
country orders, and th«refore have reduced our 
prices in all departments. 


SILKS. 


We offer DRESS SILKS from &5c. to $4 per yard, 
and guarantee our prices to be at least 2 per cent. 
under murket rates. 

A very choice assortment of Colored Silks, Vel- 
vets, and Satins at very low prices. 


DRESS COODS. 


Just received from auction, 10 pieces Stlk-and- 
uot MIXTURES, at $1 per yard. Sold tast week at 


‘Also 44 pieces Sicilian Cloths, at (ic. Worth $1. 
a large assortment of Imported Novelties, from 
., Upward. 
Colored Cashmeres, from 50c. 
Discs Cc ogee 8, extra ps _. superb finish, at 
Re. 62c., the. 85e.. 
Our $1 c aaienaee 1s worth fully $1.25. 
Mourning Goocs of every description. 


CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


Two cases Fancy Mixtures. atic. Worth 7. 
One case Sunbury Suitir gs, av 8c. Worth 12 
One case Colurea Cashmeres, at lic. Worth 
Tbree cases heavy Popiins, at lic. Worth 250, 


CLOAKS. 


In consequence of the long-cont'nued warm and 
rainv weather, jurge siocks of CLOAKS have ac- 
cumu at donthe wanufucturers hands. Webave 
taken acvanta.e of this fact, and offer an elegent 
arsu'tment of Clouks at lower prices than cust of 
manufacture. 

100 Cioaks, handsomely trimmed witb Silk, at $5.00. 
Worth $3.00. 

280 Cloaks, All-sool Matelasse, trimmed with Silk, 
at#89. Worth $12.00. 

pee lot of Deere Beaver Cloaks, at $12.00. Worth 


Alsoa jamne assortment from $3.50 up to $60. 
Misses’ aks in wreat variety. 


CIRLULARS, from $5.50 to $25.00. 


SUITS. 


Air the Latest Designs at Low Prices. 
gy Catal gue giv 6 ull descriptions. 
rs’ SUITS in great variety. 





In Cloths, Shawls, H«siery. Lodies’ Underwear. 
Gloves, Scarfs, Milli: ery, mb: es. Blanket», Fla: nels, 
samen Carpets, Ou! Crethe, Curtains. Shades, e.c., 

we . fler extravrdipary induc. ments. 





poe for our Descriptive Catalogue, which will be 
forward. tree. 


Country Orders carefully attended to. 
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JOHNSON BROS. & CO,, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTORERS. 
WHOLESALE HOUSE, RETAIL HoOvse, 

sone Sa? Ponte Pas ase 

OFFER UNUSUAL AND EX- 
TRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet Hats 
and Boonets. English and American straw 
Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, Sat- 
ims, »ilke, Laces. French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools, 
and Fancy Worsted 
Werk, Fancy 
Goods, etc. 


Catalogues and Samples Sent on Application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


No. 869 Broadway, New York. 


Custom Shirts, 


MADE TO ORDER. 





Gentlemen :—Until I became acquainted with you, 
a gd gy ago, my Shirt» wer+ brought to me from 
one of the best houses of Paris; but sinc: I have 
— our Shirt I huve found it the best I ever had 

t tite perfectly and cannot be excelled, I 
think, by even the best Parisiun shirt 
P. GONZALES, 56 Exchange Place, 





OUR NEW 
OPEN-BACK SHIRT, 


Patented Aug. lith, 1875, has received unqualified 
approval, 


Port WARDEN’S OFFICE. NEW YORK. 
All your work has proved entirely sati-faciory; 
80 much so that I goa grcat ae outof my way 
to patronize you. . KENNEDY. 





OUR IMPROVED 
OPEN-FRONT SYIRT, 


recently invented, is superior to any made. 


Gentlemen :—The Shirts you made for me were all 
that could be desired, nave tor years found it 
very hard to be fitted, owing to my large size I 
weigh 265 pounds; but I am _— thuo pleased with 
yours. lam S28 -— ie 

M. D., Portchester, N. Y. 


OUR NEW 
DOUBLE-SEAM BOSOM, 


to prevent breaking onthe side, is a complete suc- 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN. 


SAMPLES MADE, 
SUBJECT TO APPROVAL, 


ForRT Borae IDAHO, February Ist, 1878. 
Gentlemen :—The Shi ts you made for me last June 
= the best I ev. r saw could not suegest a single 
eerorrpees. and shail never get apy other kind of 
t, if Lean help it. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES PATTEN, 2d Lt. 21st Inf. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND 
PRICB-LIST. 


PATROLIA SAVINGS BANK, PATROLIA, PA. 
Gentlemen :- 1am much pleased wy h = Shirts. In 
fact, they are the best fit | have ever had 
Very truly yours, 
E.G. TAYLOR, Casiver- 


1818 JONES. 1340 








DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
— oa — 
CLOAKS. oVo MILLINERY. 
— a — 
SHAWLS. o o Fancy Goops. 
—_ o o _ 
SUITS. o o HOSIERY. 
— o _ 
FURS. o o Laces. 
o a 
~ JONES °. 
o 
x ™ 
Eightk Avenue ) _Bighth Avenue 
AND 
“Nineteenth Street Nineteenth Street. 
x x 
a o 
Q 
> JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS, 
_ o o _ 
RIBBONS. o o CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR, o a DOMESTICS 
UPHOLSTERY. co AO CARPETS. 
— o — 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glasswire. Crockery, Silverware, etc. 


Novelties in Winter Goods. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the house. 
All Orders will receive prompt artention. 
Strangers should not fail to visit this Exten- 
sive Establishment. Samples and Catalogues 
Sent tree. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 





JONES. 





W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET CO, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT ‘L\HE 


Paris Exposition, 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc , superior in qual 
ity aud colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEECKER ST. STATION. 


CARPETS. 


Creat Red uctions. 


WE SHALL OFFER THIS WEEK, AND CON- 
TINUE UNTIL a Pt pag LA& 

OF PATTEK NDSTVLE= THAT WE DO 
Nor INTEND DUPLICATING. AT PRICKs EN- 
TIRELY REGAKDLESS OF 


COST or VALUE. 


FOR INSTANCE, 

GOOD UNION INGRAINS, 40c. FORMBRLY 65c. 

ALL-WOOL INGRAINS (COTTON CHAIN), §0c. 

O>oMER ERICE ie. 

THREE-PLYS, #0c. and #1 per yar 

TAPESTRY BRUSS chs 75. POuEREY s 35. 

BODY B«USSELS, i *RMER P E $2. 

I ARGH LINES of ‘MOGUKTTES WILTON AX- 
MINS?! ERS, VELVETS, etc., ete, AT PRICES 
EQUALLY LOW. 


TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND SMYRNA 


Rugs and Mats. 


SMYRNA REVERSIBLE CARPBTS, with BOR 
DERS to match, cntirely new apa very handsome. 


OIL-CLOTH 
AND 
OIL-CLOTH RUGS, 


ALL WIDTHS AND SIZES. 


DRUCCETS 


OF EVERY D¥SCRIPTION a SPECIALTY. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


Rare Bargains. 

The ENTIRE RANGE, from a NOTTINGHAM 
LACE to the FINEST RE 4t. LACK IMPORTED, 
COMPRISING MANY NOVELIIOS in NEW and 
KLEGANT DESIGNs, at ABOUT 

One-Half Former Prices. 


ye ad SHADES, CORNICES, ETc. in GREAT 
VAKIET 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


_ 189 and 191 6th Ave., cor. 13th st) 
BRUSSELS ELS CARPETS. 


BARGAINS | IN 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 








A LARGE STOCK OF BODY BRUSSELS CAR- 
PETS of the best quality at the Low Price of $1 25 
per yard. 

SU°ERFINE INGRAIN CARPETS at the Low 
Price of 75c. per yard. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
NO. 273 CANAL ST! 


THROUGH TO No, 31 HOWARD 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Bargains in Blankets, 


BED COMPORT 4B. ES, QULTS. SEREADS. AND 
HUUSEKEEP* Ky’ LIN 
TO GOODS GENER WER re 
eat * yy ES, SPRING-BEDS, WINDOW- 
DES. OIL-CI LOTS, CARP KTS, 
AHO IN BEDSTEADS, ETc 
Boarding-houses, Bieding-rchools, and I[nstitu- 
tion Furnishing a spec nity 
AMS & CO., 


No 250 Canal 8t 


ye THE HARTFORD 
WOVEN-WIRI {RE MATTRESS. 


unt ELASTICI ia f DURABILITY, and CLEAN 
NESS it bas no EQUA 
ay on *: York a ity 


WILLIAMS &CO., 
No. 250 Canal St. 











Weekly Biarket Review. 


(For week ending friday, Nov. 2%th, 1878.) 


i 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are exceedingly dull and prices 
are uvchanged. We quote Pot 44@4% 
cents and Pearl 5}@6}, as to quality and 
quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc — Flour. —The 
market for all kinds of Fiour hss ruled 
steady, under a fair inquiry from the trade 
and for export. Shipping grades, worth 
about $4@$4.25, are held a little firmer, 
but not quotably changed. Southero Flour 
bas met with only moderate inquiry. Rye 
Fiour is without improvement. Buck- 
wheat Flour remains steady, under a fair 
demand, at 50 cents # 100 lbs. Corn Meal 
hns been in good demand for shipment at 
full prices. We quote: 

Unsound Flour...........-...+ --- 2 W@ 3 50 
State Supers cece secccccccccens 3B 20M 3 by 
State Nu. B......ccccccccccccccccee 2 SM 3 20 
State Sbiopiog Extra..... cooseceee 3 TH@ 4 15 
Ohio, ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 7i(@ 5 00 
“ White...... 4 50@ 5 25 

Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 4 00(@ 4 75 
« New Process.......... 6 W@ 8 WU 
Southern Flour........sesesee-eee 2 2HQ 6 2 
Rye Flour, per 100 ibs... ......06.- 2 4U@ 8 25 
Corn Meal, per DDI........ceeeeeeee 3 BQ 3 LO 

GRAIN.— Wheat.— Tbe market ruled 
firm for all kinds of Spring Wheat on 
Weanesday, for woich there was a fuir in- 
quiry both for cash and future options. 
Yesterday there was a fair inquiry, aod 
prices at the close were 1 cent per bushel 
higher. Winter Wheat was in moderate 
demand on Wednesday, when prices, with- 
out being quotab:y lower, tended id buyers’ 
favor. Yesterday the market was dull and 
prices lower by 1@2 cents. Corn.—The 
demand has continued moderate, both for 
cash and future options; but prices area 
shade firmer. Rye.—The market is un- 
changed. Buckwheat remains steidy at 
50 cents per bushel. Barley. —The demand 
continues very moderate and prices are 
nominal. Oats.—The demand continues 
moderate and the market is easy, though 
prices are not materially changed. Beans. 
—Marrows continue in fair request, while 
Mediums are also sought after at the an- 
nexed figures. Other kinds are quiet but 
steady. We quote: 









White State.........ceeeeeeeee 108 @1 M14 
White Western........ - 1038 @110 
No. 2 oe 100 @101 
Amber........ ‘ -- 105 @110 
Red Winter hacataces --- 104 @110 
RYE: 

MEBs va ccd <esaee 60 @ 601g 
Mer rarer ce © 58 
Corn: 

Western Yellow. 48 @ 68 
Western White... 53°@ 56 
Oats: 

WD sccccccacaccscccccccsscs SER 40 
BOs ddccccckdcccacces coscoee WS@ Bl 
BARLEY: 

Stale...cesee UEC ETC CCRT. aM |. g 95 
Canada..... Gvckusseusaads 5 Oe 1 25 


Marrow..........eeeeeee0f0.b. 1 75 @ 1 80 
Medium..... sooe cosccccsccee EO 3 
White Kidney..... ecccccccccee 190 @ 2 00 
Red Kidney........see.e-ee00. 305 (M215 
BU cccccckscacsccccacceccaes kh Om Gee GO 

CATTLE MARKET.—Prices of Beef 
Cattle have fluctuated somewhat; but the 
demand has shown an improvement and 
the closing rates exhibit an advance of 
about one-quarter of a cent per Jb. The 
sules have been within the range cf 73@9% 
cents for ordinary to fat Steers, to dress 
55@56 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 634@7 for 
Stock, to dress 54 Ibs.; and 21.@4 for or- 
dinary to fancy Bulls, live weigbt. The 
shipments for the week have been 213 Live 
Cattle and 7,921 qrs. Beef. The receipts 
of Milch Cows have been taken at $40@ 
$65. For Sheep and Lambs of the better 
grades there was considerable inquiry for 
shipment and a shade bigher price was ob- 
tained. Inferior grades were dull. We 
quote poor to best Sheep $2.90@$5 35 per 
Ib. and Lambs 44@5} cents. Exports for 
the week, 2 100 carcasses Mutton and 500 
Live Sheep. Live Hogsare selling at $83@ 
$3 124 per 100 Ib:. The receipts for tle 
werk were 9,781 Beef Cattle, 74 Cowr, 
1,261 Calves, 22,486 Sheep, and 55,311 
Hogs. 

HAY.—There has been rather more in- 
quiry for the several grades; but prices 
have been held in check by the increased 
quantity of stock that has come to hand. 
The market, however, closes steady at 85 
@40 cents for Shipping, 65@70 for prime 
grades, 50@60 for medium, 40@50 for 





Clover, and 40@45 for Salt. Straw is dull 
and weak, the increased receipts having 
had a depressing influence. The quota- 
tions are: Long Rye 85@45 cents, Short 
do. 80@35, and Oat 80@40, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The depression 
in the Pork maiket has become deepened 
and prices have further receded. Bacon 
renains steady, with only a moderate in- 
quiry, Cut Meats.—The demand has been 
light and the transactions smal). Lard.— 
The market has ruled quiet; but prices 
have undergone noessen'ialcbange. Beef. 
—The demind continues very moderate. 
Beef Hams.—The market remains quiet, 


but prices are the same. We quote: 

PORK: 

Mess, Western.... wcdeccee!S Oe Ga 
Extra Prime, Western........ - 850 @900 
Prime Meas........0.ceeeeeee- 900 @I1 00 
Cur Mgats: 

Pickled ~ een wedeseeeedec 44¢@ 51g 
Dry Salted * ceccccccccccceen 4£ @ 4G 
Pickled I 6 ddddcacuccasaces 5 @6 


oe ee een a 
Le ee a a 10 
Wes cc cccadedace Stee euchaat ae 
LagpD: 


Weeat., Steam, tcs.,pr., @ 100 hs. 6 071¢@ 6 10 
ee ene -- 600 @6 05 
Refned ..cccccccce. cccccceeeee 6 30 @ 6 6ri¢ 
BEEF : 

Plain Mess, bbi..............-10 00 @l1 00 
Extra Mess.......cceccscccees 11 00 12 00 
Prime Mons, tieree....0.......17 00 18 00 
ME Ba idctcdaa<caccecse 11 00 @12 00 
Gaslaieas india Mess, tierce.18 00 @21 (0 


WOOL.—The low price at which all 
grades and descriptions are offered at bas 
givep rise to the belief that ruling rates 
rest upon a substantial basis, and conse- 
quently there is less anxiety regurding the 
tuture. The goods market, by which the 
raw material is almost wholly influenced, 
though recently showing more activity, 
does vot improve so far as values are con 
cerned, The fulure, bowever, is looked 
forward to hopefully, though but few apn- 
ticipate any important change for the 
better in the value of either the raw or the 
manufactured article. We quote: 


Bwmeriese BAM oc cc cccccece — 37 @— 30 
Americans BA... .ccccsccccsecee — 30 36 
MIMGIENIR Biagicdacadcccenccee — 36 
| 52 eee rrereee — 18 } a 
Superfine Pulled.............. — 82 26 
UE Rad ducacceacesccaed — 21 @— 2% 

OER, COGN. 6 os ccsccceccess —115 @ 17 
CEES BE Cede ccccscacccess —12 @ 7 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER —The market remains steady 
at unchanged prices. Choice is firm, but 
other grades tend in favor of the buyer. 
We quote: 


SRONGy GU Saadacccscesectececces 18 @19 
State, tubs, selections......... eoeee 22 @24 
State, tubs, poor to prime....... «-. 10 @IY9 
State, tubs, Creamery..... Scveeccce EP Ge 
Western, Creamery....... weececeee 22 @27 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 17 @I18 
Western. firkivus, choice............ 12 @1s 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 9 @l10 


CHEESE.—The demand continues mod- 


erate at uochanged tigures.. We quote 
State Factory, fanoy.........scccses 9y@ 9% 
State Factory, gor d to fine.......... 8 @ 8% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 1 et 5hy 
WRG RINNE dada cacaduhuaesacce«ad 


Western Factory, choice.......... 
Western Factory. zood to prime.. - oe 
Western Factory, fair to good.. -5 @ Bi 


EGGS—The market remains firm avd 
prices are rather higher for nearly ail 
kinds. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 28 @— 
State and Fennevivania Wee eenedes oo 26 on 








AHEAD ALL THE TIME. yy very 

best fresh goods otrect from _ the im- 

r govere at half the usual cost. Best plan 

Club Agents and large buyers. All 

express. ae paid. Quality guaranteed. New 
terme t 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.-O. Box 4235. 31 und 33 Vesey St., New York. 


For Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, 





AND 
New Years 
BUY YOUR 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
SPICES, and SUGARS 


OF THE WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT OF 


M. H. MOSES & C0., 
Nos. 17, 79, and 81 Vesey Street, 


OPPOSITE WASHINGTON MARKET. 


—The choicest in the world—Importers 
TE Di Com Am 
staple artic’ 


We prices— 
cle—pleases arreety~. continually 
sravomsed ore eyuhere—te best induce- 


megiendoghnate fe 6 Vesey Bt &t., te Fr BNO Box Py] 
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UPHOLSTERY. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are offering GREAT INDUCEMENTS in 


LACE CURTAINS, 


LACE BEDSPREADS and SHAMS, 
EIDER and ARCTIC-DOWN QUILTS 
TAPESTRY, PERSIAN, and EMB'D CLOTH 
TABLE avd PIANO COVERS, 


together with the richest stock of 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
DRAPERIES, etc., etc. 


to be found in this MARKET, and at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN'S 


FURNISHING DEP’T. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


are offering UNUSUAL INDOUCEMENTS for 
the Balance of the Season in 
PARIS LINCERIE & UNDERWEAR, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
BOYS’ PANT AND KILT SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, etc., 


in FANCY CLOTHS and HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
Also u General Stock of 


FURNISHING COODS 


and UNDERWEAR 
for CHILDREN, MISSES, and LADIES. 





French Coutil and German Woven Corsets. 
Bridal Trousseaux and Infants’ Wardrobes 


to Order at Short Notice. 





Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


ARE OFFERING 


5,000 Dress Patterns 


MATELASSE, 


in SILK-AND-WOOL and ALL-WOOL. 





French and English Mixtures, 
Stripes, Fashionable Plaids, 
Merinoes, Calicoes, etc., ete, 
N.B.—The above are cut in DRESS LENGTHS 


and marked in PLAIN FIGURES, for the con- 
venience of customers. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


TURKISH, 
Persian, Indian, 


AND 


DUTCH CARPETS, 
RUGS, AND MATS, 


specially selected for the 


HOLIDAYS. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN DESIGNS, 


forming the largest and finest collection in this 
market. 


ALSO 





a fine assortment of 


WILTON, AXMINSTYELVET, BODY BEIA 
ou TARRY gnc ISGRAT, CxRribnivag 
PLAID and’ DAMASK TI REN DRUGGELS 
FELT CRUMB-CLO PHB, 2 
OILCLOT 4S, LINOLEUMS, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 






| FUR CAPS. COLLARS, 


THE 


SILK AND DRESS GOODS 
DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &C0. 


desire to call attention to their unequaled stock of 
NOVELTIES IN 


EMBOSSED AND FRIESE VELVETS, 


PLAIN AND FANCY PLUSHES, 
SILK, SATLN, AND VELVET BROCADES, 
DA ASSE SILK COKOUROYS, 
PLAIN. COLORED, and WHITE SATINS, 
TAFFETAS, FAILLES, 


Black Silks, Etc. 
Fancy and Plain Camels’ Hairs, 


CLAN. FANCY. AND TARTAN PLAIDS, 
ARMU*E CHENE' TE E*FECTS, 
MATELAS8E AND BASKET HL fTO. 

WOOL BROCADES and CORDUROYS, 


ALSO 


EVENING DRESS MATERIALS 


the Latest Styles, 
in great variety, 
SUITABLE FOR BALL AND PARTY TOILETS. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


OFFER 
THE BALANCE OF THEIR STOOK OF 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 


Street Suits, 
Carriage Costumes, 
Dinner Dresses, 





Evening Toilet:, 
alia Opera Cloaks, 
Cloth Cloaks and Dolmans, 
Fur-Lined and 
Trimmed Wraps, 
Ulsters, Waterproofs, 
AND 


CARMENTS, 


of their OWN MANUFACTURE, 


OFFERING GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO 
PURCHASERS, 


BROADWAY, CORNER {9th ST. 


RICH FURS. 
ARNOLD CONSTABLE & C0. 


are offering a CHOICE SELECTION of 


FINE FURS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY CIFTsS, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
IN 


SEAL OLOAKS, SAOCQUES. AND SETS, 
SABLE TAIL. SILVER FOX. 
OHINOHILLA, SILVER LYNX. MINK, 
AND OTHER SMALL FURS, 


IN SETS AND SINGLY. 


FUR TRIMMINGS 


OF ALL STYLES. 








GAUNTLETS. AND GLOVES, 
SLEIGH AND OARRIAGE-ROBES, 
FOOT-MUFFS, 


Etc., Etc. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST. 


Financial, 


THIRTY YEARS AMONG BANKS, 
BANKERS, AND BUSINESS MEN. 











It would require the whole of our forty. 
four pages this week to speak fully of the 
marvelous changes and the immense in- 
crease of business in New York during the 
past thirty years—the life-time of Tux In- 
DEPENDENT. Whocan count the hundreds 
of millions of dollars that have come 
hitber from the mines of California? Who 
can estimate the treasures of gold and sil- 
ver, or the value of cottons and woolens, 
of silks and satins, of teas and coffees, of 





Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


INDEPENDENT. 





and faney goods, of German toys and 
staple goods, of tine carpets and fine linens, 
of trinkets and jewelry, of fruits and 
spices, of ivory and dye stuffs, of Canton 
fire-crackers and Canton mattings, of the 
ship-loads of wines and brandies, tbat poi- 
son and kill, and of other ship-loads of 
“doctor stuff,” to bring to life and some- 
times cure—who can tell us all about these 
things, and give us all the figures for thirty 
years, their sum total in dollars and cents, 
the good or the evil all these importations 
have done us? And, when they have 
finished this very hard job, tell us what bas 
been done with the money represented by 
these vast importations, and then vive us 
the names of all the ship-owners employed, 
of the banks that safely kept their money 
from thieves and robbers, of the insurance 
companies (besides ‘‘The Atlantic Mu- 
tual”) that have lived and promptly paid 
all their losses, of the bankers (besides 
Brown Brothers & Co.) who have survived 
wars, revolutions, and famine abroad, 
and rebellion and three panics at home? 
Who can do this, and then go on and tell 
us the number of shipwrecked merchants; 
the broken ‘wild-cat” and ‘‘red-dog” 
banks; of all the bankrupt “‘ paper cities”; 
the collapsed «il corporations; the ‘‘ bust- 
ed” railroad companies, and bonanza gold 
mountains, and silver “caverns, dark and 
deep”? Who can tell us all this, and wind 
up with the bottom facts in the history of 
all the speculations in Wall Street, and 
William Street, and Broad Street, and Ex- 
change Place; and, for once, tell the truth 
about the Stock Exchange, the Gold Board, 
and the Mining Board, and the profound 
doings and masterly achievements—of the 
Chamber of Commerce? Who can do all 
this? We pause—until our fiftieth anni- 
versary—for a reply. 
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BUSINESS,—Tbe week under review 
has been a broken one, on account of the 
Thanksgiving holiday, which served to 
restrict the volume of trade beyond even 
the ordinary movement. The season for 
business activity is about over, and con- 
tinued quiet may be looked for during the 
next sixty days. Prices in all markets are 
low, but very steady, with the tendency, if 
anything, toward a higher range. The 
export movement continues good. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The offi- 
cial statement of the foreign commerce of 
the whole United States for the first ten 
months of the year shows that the imports 
of goods aggregate $862,008,000, against 
$413 358,000 for the same period of 1877, 
being a decrease of $51,410,000, or at the 
rate of about 12} per cent. Tife exports of 
domestic and foreign products for the ten 
months have risen from $485.549,000 in 
1877 to $599 073,000 this year; an increase 
of $118,524,000, or at the rate of 23} per 
cent. 

The trade balance of the ten months may 
be summarized as follows: Against im- 
portations (including specie), amounting to 
$387,774,779, we have to offset exports 
(also including specie) valued at $622,428, - 
5380, leaving a balance in our favor of 
$234,653,751, or at the rate of $280,000,000 
per annum. 

The foreign commerce of the port of 
New York for the past week was as fol- 
lows: General merchandise imports, in- 
cluding dry goods, $5,369,231, and produce 
exports $6,783,264. 

The total imports since January Ist, this 
year, were $258, 164,806, against $291,627, - 
021 for the same period last year and 
$258,409,347 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $314,166,1849 
against $263,766,583 for the same period 
last year and $242,487,022 in 1876. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS,— 
Judge J. F. Daly, of this city, has just 


rendered an important decision in the suit 
of Jos. B. Hart os. The Harlem Bank, in 
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| action was brought to compel the defend- 


ant to travsfer on its books shares of its 
capital stock purchased by the plaintiff, 
and which, as alleged, they refused to do. 
The point of the decision is that officers of 
banks must transfer stock on their books 
when requested to do so by the owners of 
the stocks. 

SECOND MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS.—Theo- 
dore Martine, vow deceased, was employed 
by Mrs. Whitney as her agent to invest for 
her $6.000 on bond and mortgage. Mar- 
tine, Sr., before his death, turned the mat- 
ter over to his son, who invested the money 
in two mortgages on tenement bouses in 
Enst Seventeenth Street, the same being 
subjeet to two prior mortgages for $10,000, 
which last two mentioned mortgages bad 
at the time three years vettorun. ‘ue pri: r 
mortgages were finally foreclosed, and 
upon the sale there was a deficiency of $4,- 
000, thus making the plaintiff’s mortgages 
entirely worthless. She brought suit 
agvinst the executors of Marune, Sr., to 
recover the amount of the loss, The de- 
fense was that the plaintiff had examined 
the property, was periectly aware of 
the existence of the prior mortgages, and 
approved the investment. Judge Speir, 
before whom the care was tried, 1n his de- 
cision holds that the evidence showed that 
the plainuft bad never seen the premises 
and did not know the character of ber mort- 
gages until after the same had been exe- 
cuted aud returned to her. He says that it 
Cannot be prudent to advance moneys upon 
mortgages when there are prior ones exist- 
ing. He adds further that, without piom- 
ising to make a first-class investment in 
words, the defendant was bound to make a 
yood and proper invesiment. He canvot 
be permitted tu take the risk always atiend- 
ing a second — and expose the 
piainuff to the peril of losing her money, 
unless with her consent and knowing that 
she was provided with or could command 
the means of controlling the large sum of 
$20,000 in order to protect ber $6,000, even 
On tue assumption that the property was 
worth the amount of both sums. It is not 
necessary, he adds, that the defendant be 
guilty of active fraud in order to maintain 
the action against bim for neglecting to 
perform the auty he had undertaken when 
ue made the investment. The relations 
between the parties, he concluues, were of 
a fiduciary csaracter and largely imposed 
contidence and good faith in the discharge 
of the duties assumed, und sbouid not be 
handed over to anotber to be performed. 
Juuge ind accordingly gives judgment 
for the plaintiff.—Supertor Court N. Y. 
Priority oF LieNs.—Defendaut was the 
Owuer Of @ house which was subject to the 
liens successively of a mortgage and a 
judement, in order to make an exchange 
of property, he procured the removal of 
these liens, and had them p!aced on his new 
house, against which they were entered on 
the same day. The property havivg been 
sold uoder a subsequent judgment, 11 was 
held that admissions on the part of the first 
judgment creditor that the mortgage was to 
nave priority were sufficient to give it that 
position, although it was not soown that 
the mortgagee nad entered inio any agree- 
ment to that effect.—Maze vs. Burke, Ct. 
C.mmon Pieas of Puiladelphia, 

Town Bonps —A verdict of $20,650 in 
favor ot Jouu M. Ramsdell was renuered 
lu the Uniteo States Circuit Court last week 
at Trenton, N. J., against the ‘lownship of 
Montclair, Kesex County. The suit was 
brought to recover $18,000, with interest, 
on Certaia bonds issueu by the township to 
ald in the buiioing of we Monteiair und 
Greenwood Lake Ratirvad, The suit was 
brought as a vest Case, there Delng seven 
other suiis against the township of a siai- 
lur nature. : 

INDURSEMENT.—A note has been given 
by M w piaiotiffs in payment of goeds 
sold to him by them. ‘The plaioutis were 
pnyces of the note. They claimed tbat toe 
purchase was fraudulent and torcatened to 
repievy the gouds; und, in order to prevert 
tbat, M induceu the cefendant to indoise 
Lhe nove to secure the piaiptiffs, Heid tbat 
there was good coOusideration tor defend- 
upw’s indorsement, though made alter ine 
execu ion of tbe note, and that defendant 
was liabie, as indaorser, to plaiotitts.—Jaft- 
rey vs. Brown, Ct. of Appeals, N. Y. 

AUCTIONEER 8 TAX.—1u the United States 
Supreme Court a aecision has just been 
rendeied dcClaring the Penusyivania state 
law imposing # tax upon an auctioncer for 
selling imported goous by the package on 
account Of importers Was UacunsttuLivnal, 
as laying atax upon imporwand rc gulutivg 
commerce, wuicn 18 furpidden to the states 
by the Constitution. 


MONEY MARKET.—There is no in- 
crease in the demand for money, while the 
offerings ot capiial are very large and, hence, 
rates continue torule low. The buik of 
business for the weck was done at 3 to 4 per 
cent., the ma:ket clusing easy at 34¢ per 
cent. We quote first-class endorsed notes 
of short date at 4 to 4$ per cent.; four 
months at 4} to 5 per cent. ; and good single 
names, four to six months, at 51g to 7 per 
cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
strong all the week, closing at 96 to 964. 
United States bonds were higher and 
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EXOHANGES.—Foreign was dull and’ 
lower, closing at 4.813 to 1g for 60 days’ 
and 4.853 to % for demand bills, New! 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday) 
at the places named as follows: Savannah, | 
buying at par, selling $}@} prem.; Charles- 
ton, easier, par @ 1-16 prem., +@¥ prem.; 
New Orleans, commercial 3-16@14, bank 
4; St. Louis, par.; Chicago, 75 cents dis- 
count; and Boston, 25c. prem. 

SILVER.—The total number of stand- 
ard silver dollars coined since their remon- 
etization up to and including the 23d in- 
stant is 19,814,651. Of this number about 
ten and ahaif millions are in the United 
States Treasury, some $4,200,000 are in the 
Mint vaults, and “the balance, a little over 
five mislions, is in general circulation. 

Of $8,575,780 of silver certificates issued 
under the Silver Act of March 1st and paid 
out at San Francisco and New York for 
silver bullion, $7,000,000 have been re 
turned to the Treasury in payment of cus- 
toms and canceled, 

The bullion value of the 412%4-grain dol- 
lar is $0.8546 gold. We quote: 


Buying. Selling. 


WP Cire Gren cice occ cccsiccesaiccsed 110% lil 
Trade Dollacs (currency) ........65 ++. 95% i) 
Halves and Quarters......... 0 sees. 99 99% 
Dimes aad Hulf Dimes....... eovccccecece 984 98% 


GOLD was more active and firmer and 
sales were made at 10014 to 100} during 
the week until Saturday, when the market 
became excited and the price was advanced 
to 10014, at which the final sales were 
effected. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
S:ock Exchange has been rather tame. The 
Granger shares were strong and advanced, 
with several reactions, 1 to 3 percent. The 
coal stocks were heavy and declined 34 to 
6 percent. Western Union, Hannibal and 
St. Joseph, Webasb, and Illinois Central 
were Weak in the early dealings and de- 
clined 24 10 5 per cent., but recovered 1@ 
24 per cent. at the close. The investment 
shares were in continued good demand. 

The following will show tue fluctuations 
in prices during the week : 


Upen- High- Low- Clos- 


im. est. est. ums. 
Albany and Susquebanna.. 80 80 80 7 
Atl, and Pac. Tei.... ......... 8 29 2x 20 BK 
Burlington, C. R., and Wedece _ - _ 22 
Cana@ua Southern............ 40 40 40 -- 


Chicago und Northwestern. 45 43% O45 46% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 7746 78 1% 8 11% 


C., RK. 1, and Pacitic. 118% «8% 1% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincey. 10% = =110K% «110K LOG 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen...... wo 4% 5% 4% 54 
C., C., C., and I. éceueiee: Oe 33% 32% 33 
Qleveland and Pittsburgh. 81% = 82 814 «Bly 
Chicago and Alton..... ..... 7” 7” re 79% 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... - —_ -- 102 
Consolidation Coal ...... ... 25 25 25 25 
COMLOD, occ cccreces sorccccccee 224% 29224 22 al 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 49% 49% 45% 47 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 43% 443% 837% 3iK% 
Dub. & Sioux City.......... 57 57 55 54s 
Express—Adams..... ....... - - - 106% 
American.. ..... 49% 49x 49% 49 
United States..... 47% 47% 4736 47 
Wells, Fargo & Co, — - - 98 


18 «19% «= 1B KtiC«id‘HK 





Han. and St. Joseph......... 15% 15% 138% 14% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 33 38 33 35 





Ilinois Central...,,.......++66 16% 78 154 16K 
Kunsas Pacitic..........., see ux «ul x 
BAI dicccccce.ccceccse i 10% 69% 69% 
Michigan Central.... ° 6K Be Wf 
Morris and Essex.... Bx Ws 68 
Mil.and St.Paul . ° %% 8688 OH 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. . .... 69% 12% 6944 11% 
SS eee i 11246 Illy ILL 
NR. J. CoMeeeh. .. .. .-cccces 31K 31 28 2856 
N. Y., N. H., and Hart..... _— — = 160 
Ohio and Miss........ 0 . tes 156 1% 14 14 
Pacific Mail. ...  ...... ooe 15% 15% 14% 14% 
I cnx cdencdescucusenan’ 12236 122% 122% 121 


Pitusburgh and Ft.Wayne 100 100 100 99 





QuteheVEr.. . ccctededeceses - _ 10 
Quicksilver, pref Bhig = BA 34% 
St. L., fron Mtn bs 1b 15 
St. Louls, K.C., & Nu. 0.066 5% 1% 5% 1K 


St. Louis, K.C., & N., pfd... 24% 26 4 2X 
St. Louis, A.&T. Haute .. 3 4 8 = 


St. Louis, A.& ‘I’. Haute,pf. ¥ 9 9 - 

WIENS 2 ss ccccccdecse © scce2 2% = =«-22 LL ee | 
Union Pacific........cccseeees 6% 671% 66% 66% 
Western Union Telezraph., 96% 6% 8% MK 
M., K.,and Texas ..........5 6 1% 6 6% 
St. L. and San Francisco..,. 3% 3% 3 8% 


St. Louis & San F.,pfd.... 4% 5 4m AK 
St. L.& San Fr., ist, pfd.... 94 % 8% 9K 
Louisville & Nashville...... ay «688K OKO 


Inthe matter of the St. Louis, Alton, 
and Terre Haute Railroad Company aguinst 
the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railway 
Company and certain other railway com- 
panies, Judge Gresham, of the United 
States Court, has ordered the Indianapolis 
and St. LouisCompany to pay into court 
Monthly thirty per cent. of their gross 
earnings, and enjoined them from paying 
any interest due on bonds held by the com- 
panies who are guarantors for the Indi- 
anapolis and St. Louis Company, or to pay 
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any moneys advanced by them, unless raid 
thirty per cént. shall exceed the minimum 
rental agreed to be paid the St. Louis, 
Alton, and Terre Haute Company. This 
order to hold until the final hearing of the 
case. 

The project to abolish outside ticket 
agencies and to cease paying commissions 
to agents has been abandoned. The com- 
mittee appointed at the Saratoga confer- 
ence has made a report, in which Chair- 
man John King, Jr., of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, says that ‘‘the adbesion of 
ninety-two companies was obtained; but 
the New York, Luke Erie, and Western, 
and Atlantic, aud Great Western Com- 
panies held out, President Jewett and Re- 
ceiver Devereux, in response to personal 
appeals, declaring themselves to be adverse 
to a change of policy.” 

The general freight agents have agreed 
on the following rates for fourth-class 
freight, which went into effect on Monday: 
To New York 40 cents, Baltimore 37, Pail- 
adelphia 38, Boston 45. Grain rates 5 cents 
less than the above, These prices are a 
considerable advance. 

At a meeing of the directors of the 
Lehiga Valley Coul Companies, held on 
Wednesday, at Bethlehem, Pa., resolutions 
were passed to the effect that the present 
allotment of tonnage was unsatisfactory 
and that the existing arrangement should 
terminate on December 81st. It was further 
resolved that an arrangement for the re- 
striction of the production of coul during 
1879 to the demand should be made, in the 
interest of the companies. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow 
ing is an approximate statement of results 
in the oper.tions of the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis R:ilway Company for 
the ten months ending October 31st, 1878: 
Gross earnings (including interest received 

on equipment hired), January let to No- 

VOURBOP 166; TEVG. 65. oc. scccccccccs «<2. ences $2,616,035 


Expenses (including interest on car trust, 
cars, and rent of Monongahela extension) 


FOP GRINS POTNOG.. oc cccscedcccsesctccscccs o-ce _1,680,828 
DR III ioc kidicncaess ss. 0sdnerasares "$935,711 

The interest on the bonds for these ten 
MOTIONS ccctecccnscccscccssecscees e0eseeeese 558,158 
Buarplus.....cccc:cescccsccc. cove jesedécactec $377,553 


The following statement of the business 
of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company east of Pittsburgh and Erie for 
October, 1878, as compared with the same 
month in 1877, shows: 


An increase in gross earnings of... .......-.... $5,381 
A decrease in expenses Of. ....-....6..ccceeeeeee 48,893 
An increase in net earnings Of...............66 $54,274 


The ten months of 1878, as compared 
with same period in 1877, show: 


An increase in gross earnings of............. $819,041 
A decrease in expenses OFf.... 2. ..cceseeeeee 603,525 
An increase in net earnings of...... ......... $1,422,566 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie 
for the ten months of 1878 showa defi- 
ciency in mecting all liabilities of $82,939, 
being a gain over the same period in 1877 
of $213,353. 

The Philadelpbia and Erie Ruilraad 
Company make the following exhibit of 
business for the month of October, 1878: 


Gross earnings .... ........66+ viii wecinuag aad $452,695 03 
GLOSS OXPEDBES .0.... cc ccecee ceveeeeeceeecees 207,100 49 
FI hn ctdes ccccpeabantagtcaccacd $145,634 54 


RAILROAD BONDS were in brisk de 
mand. Alton and Terre Hu»ute Incomes 
advanced 3 per cent., to 40. Great Western 
seconds, ex-coupon, rose to 76%; Chicago 
and N. W. consol. gold coupons to 1068; 
Hannibal and St. Jo conv. to 100; Canada 
Southern ists to 75144; and C., ©., and I. C, 
Ists to 57. 

STATE BONDS were rather quiet. 
Louisiana consols rose to 79; Georgia gold 
7s sold at 108; District of Columbia 3-65s 
at 7714¢@77§; and North Carolina new, 
January and July, at 10. Tennessee new 
series at 28. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and strong. The subscriptions to the new 
4-per cents, amounted to nearly $5,000,000 
during the week. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid, Asked. 
United States currency sixes ....... 121% — 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 109% 10936 
United States sixes, 1881,coupon. . .. 109% 109% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 104 10444 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon ..... 104 104% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered. 106 10634 
United States sixes, 1967, coupon...... 106 106% 


United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 109% 109% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 1004 110 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 107% 1% 


United States ten-forties, coupon... 107% 107 
United States fives, 1881, registered.... 1063 106% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon....... 106% 10634 
United Staves 46, 1891, registered..., 104} 10434 
United States 44s, 1891, coupon........ 1054 1053 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 100% 10% 
United States fours. 1907, coupon...... 1005¢ 100 
Central Pacific gold bonds ..,......... 10iK 101% 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the seventy-third call fof the redemption 
of five-twenty bonds of 1865, consols of 
1865. The call is for $5,000,000, of which 
$2,000,000 are registered bonds. The prin- 
cipal and interest will be paid at the Treas- 
ury on and after the 27th day of February 
next and the interest will cease on that 
day. Following are descriptions of the 
bonds: 

Coupon bonds, dated July 1st, 1865, 
namely: $100, No. 142 001 to No. 146,000 
(both inclusive); $1,000, No. 197,001 to No, 
200,000 (both inclusive); $500, No. 102,001 
to No. 104 (botb inclusive). Total coupon, 
$2,000,000. Registered bonds, redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United Srates after 
the Ist day of July, 1870, as follows: $100, 
No. 19,223 to No. 19,260 (both inclusive); 
$500, No. 11.200 to No. 11,320 (both in- 
C.usive); $1,000, No. 39 001 to No. 39 800 
(both inclusive); $5,000, No. 12 851 to No. 
12,700 (both inclusive); $10,000, No. 24,121 
to No. 25,350 (both inclusive), Total reg- 
istered bonds, $3,000,000. Aggregate, $5, - 
000,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.-—-The Treas- 
ury now holds $848,606,700 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank cir- 
culation and $18,883 400 in United States 
bonds to secure public deposits. United 
States bonds deposited on account of sub- 
scriptions to the four-per-cent. loan, $3,- 
522,950. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $1,206,500 
United States bonds held for circulation, 
withdrawn during the week, $1,005,000. 
National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $322,017,086; gold notes, 
$1,468,820. The receipts of national bank- 
notes for redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, are as follows: 





1877. 1878. 
Now YOr,.,.....ceeeesees $1,010,000 $396,000 
Boston.... eee 1,901,000 1,204,000 
Philadelphia ............. + 172,000 96.000 
Miscellaneous.... .. ...... 789,000 461 00 


Total receipts. ... ..88,872,000 $2,162,000 


TREASURY REPORT.—The annual 
report of United States Treasurer Guil- 
fillan to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shows that the total resources in coin and 
currency were on Sept. 30th, 1876, $188,- 
024,472 89; in 1877, $248,681,111.25; in 
1878, $337,424,964.74. He says the coin 
resources have steadily increased from 
$67,586,705 95 on the »bove date in 1876 
to $133.585,072.24 in 1877 and to $238,. 
007,575 59 in 1878. The tota) amount of 
unavailable m neys carried in the balances 
of the accounts kept in the Treasurer’s 
office was $3,642 61 less in 1878 than in 
1877. 

Under the operation of the Resumption 
Act of 1875, providing for the retirement 
of legal-tender notes equal to 80 per cent 
of national bank-rotes issued the aggregate 
amount retired from 1875 to 1878 was $35,- 
818 984. At the time of the passuge of the 
Act, May, 1878, forbidding the further 
retirement of legal-tender notes, action 
under the former att ceased, leaving the 
amount of leg«l-tender notes outstanding 
at that time $346,681,016, at which volume 
they remain. 

THE BANK STATEMENT for the 
week shows a steally movement, the differ- 
ences from last Saturday in gold, green- 
backs, and deposits being less than half a 
million dollars. The banks gain $837,400 
in surplus reserve and now hold $12,543,- 
800, against $9,663,425 at same time last 
year. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this weck, compared with that of 
last week: 








30th. Comparison. 
LOBDB ... sees $236.4'8.400 Inc.,..$1, 520,700 
Specie. ...... 4 Co. 447,000 
Legal-tendere . Inc.. 7,5 
Total reserve..... * 64! 243,100 Inc.... 240,500 
Deposits. ....-. ° TH, Dec... 387,600 
a iy required ‘ 9,300 Dec... 96,900 
Steep 12,543.800 Inc 
curealation. es 000s co 00seecces 000 ine 40,100 


CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
- Asked. 





ec: 
Chase Nat. B’k. 110 — /Mecp’s& Trad. 70 — 














- a ledveus 73 8690 

- Gatebeae . 22 1% 

200 Mer Exchange — WW 

US |Metropuiitan... U9 — 

— |Nassau cece 8&5 

a |New Y. York laicaiie 121% 124 

— Ninth Nat’l — 8 

First National. 390 — | North Amer.... 70 75 

Coe hp olin %53¢ 98 |North River. . — % 

Pulto 240° 150 |Pacitic ..........128  — 

Fifth nue 230 — rk. ... 88 8& 

Buvtactn: Naval. 112 112% | Phenix isercea ae ae 

nAm 70 — |KRepub.ic so = 
Manu’ &Mer. — 85 








What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 187, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding ip the bands of investors, 
come next in order, is causirg a genere!. inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in muk- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,” “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” ** Sixes of 181" (second and third series), and 
“ Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there isa Jurge d mand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth editionof ou 
“M ®MORAN DA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
desizned to answer all questions in regard t these 
securities and to give full intormation to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our cvffice. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER# AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York Citv. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue against casn deposited or satisfactory guaran. 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollurs, tor use in the United States ang adjacent 
countries, and in pounds sterling, fur use in any 
part of the word. 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house ol:ect, or through any ftirsi-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


A GOOD PLAN 


One of the latest methods adopted tn operating in 
stocks isthatof uniting cupital of various sums by 
combining the comparatively small orders of a 
large nuwber «f personas, representing in the augre- 
gate thousunds, tens: f thousands. or hundreds of 
thousaids «f dollura, as the case may be, and then 
using the same together as one large eum. In tnis way 
asmall amount of money wii share ina larve total 
investmen:. Men of large capnal, it is admitted, 
always have advantages which others do not pus- 
sess. They are able to tuke advania e of the mar- 
ket, bay ege lines of stock, bo!d them for u p-ofit 
(whicn small operators cannot du), aod then s i+ ut 
and vocket the proceeos. By adopting toni new 
system a great deal of money is sometimes 
made, and it is now conricered by many 

ersons the safest way of coating in stocks. 

rge operators are constantly Cy to and 
strong!y appealed to by persons who huve a lit- 
tle spare money to take it and use it as they think 
best. Such men, of course, wenerally re:use all 
these appeals, as they have enouch busine ss of their 
own tu lock after. The undersigned beve adopted 
asa special feature of their business the combinu- 








tion system, as itis popularly rallied, and now cum- 
Meno it to the very careful consiceration of the 
public. They solicit busicess on this new plan, and 
promis® to use the capital intrusted to them with 
ureut cure, as it is fortheirinterestso todo. Th: y will 
use theic b st effurtsto make a profit for every cus- 
tomer, Of course, they cannot pro vise success in 
every instance; but they are sare that they cun do 
betrer by this system then ary one ator can possibly 
do singly and alone. us far the plan has worked 
well,andvery many onmies do not regret baving 
plac ed we ney in our hends. We will most cheerfully 
give satisfactory references as to our responsibility 
and integrity, aud shall be glad toopenac srrespond- 
ence with any party having muney to invest. either in 
Jarze orsmail sums. We will also, on appl cation 

mail to any uddrees our printed circulars, giving tull 
Psrticula’s ‘as to our Methods of doing business. 

Address LAWRENCE & CO., BANKERS AND Bro- 
KERS, 57 bhxchange Place, New York City. 





NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner Sth 
Ave. and 4th Street. Interest com m*ncing from 
the Ist of som muoth. Assets, $5.519,126.16. sur 


plus, $518,413.77 
RICHARD G. Bots, President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFYF, secretary 





7,8. AND 10 PER CFNT. 
Y, COUNTY AND STATE BONDS, 
FIRE INSURANC kb ASD BAN NK 


s8roc 

1G. T STOCKS AND BONDS 
CITY RAILROAD STOCKS AND BOND 

MAND ELEVATED ROADS, 


MANUFACTURING 8TO CKS, 
RAILROAD Rone, 
Caysroumts AND oun MINING STOCK 
us tandS Id by aS aw a shecialty 21 yeas. 
AL BERT H. NICOLA 
43 PINE 8T., N. Y. 


For Sale First-class 10 per olan pb a LBS 
les. 











MANCKACT URING ANDSTATE RIGHTS 
for og antes a eneme patent. Address box 1925, 
O., New Yor 





4 10 _ t f 
$1300 sy * Gi. Ootsner th, $100 


Pro pomesonal re Sse every week o on Stock 1 Bou. of 

° - 
Official Re orts ard Circulars Free. 

T. PoTTsR WiGHT & Co., Bankers, 15 wail See N.Y. 





ARE you going behino ip business? “end forthe 
Weekly Financial Report of Alex. Frothingham & 
Co., brokers, 12 Wall street, New York, which is sent 
free, and con‘ains intormation bow, A investing 
ee so \ cas in stock en (00 is frequently 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Statement January ist. 1878. 

CS ge NS edbdes $500,009 
oT Lm ony eahuecepe geccece 42. 09 
Qtuapglng Li Bk 








TOtAl ASSOUW,...0..00-ceeereees "$1,021,698 4a 





$2 











Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor wil que to the subscribers of THE 
NDEPENDENT mformation as to the legal value of 
thetr polictes. according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mau, any inquirtes 

as to the standing of compantes. Great care must be 





faxen 'o give a complete description of the poltcy: 
(1) asto age of insurer at tesue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premtuma patd, (3) amount of policy. (4) 
mount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
tamped and addressed enve'ove. 


THE RATIO TRICK. 


—- 


THE management of the Mutual Life 
It has 
adopted a plan which is unquestionably 


claims immunity from criticism. 


Cangerous to its own interests, damaging 
to the gencril interests of life insurance, 
and a mere trap to those who are led into 
taking new insurance under it, in that it is 


illegal. All these things have been point- 


ed out carefully. Legai opinions have 
been given from the highest and must hon- 
orable legal minds that the company was 
violating its charter and issuing policies 
which are worthless from their illegality. 
‘he course of the company has been fully 
exposed in all of its bearings. From one 
end of the country to the other, there has 
come a condemnation of the new me'hods 
and of the management of the company. 
We have seen hundreds of articles crit. 
icising the company, in the best portion of 
the press of the country; while the articles 
in its favor have bad about them that ele- 
ment which always detracts from apy 
argument—an appearance of having been 
prepared in the office of the company and 
of being paid for when published. To us it 
seems a kind of flag of distress to claimin a 
letter addressed to the policyholders of the 
company and signed by the three leading 
ofilvers that this almost universal criticism 
is the work of rivals. We cannot help 
looking into some matters in the past history 
of the c mpany, to see if heretofore there 
have ever been mis'akes made in its man- 
agement, It isclaimed most positively that 
because the company is so large it must be 
immaculate. It should be remembered 
that when so much is made out of the im- 
mense size of thecompuny by its officers 
not one word was said about the debts of 
it. It was not stated that the company 
owes, according to its own statement, the 
sum of $80 762,289. The eighty-five mil- 
lions of assets are talked about and the 
nearly eighty-one millions of debts left un- 
noticed; nor of the fact that this difference 
between the two was a surplus belonging 
to the members. 

In the published report of the Massa- 
chusetts insurance commissioner of the 
business of the year 1873, after giving place 
to the statement of the Mutual Life that its 
income for the year was $21,662,002, which 
inc »me should have included i's premium 
receipts and interest receipts only, he says 
that it also included thesum of $8,397,676, 
which was nothing more nor less than the 
full regular dividend of the year, an 
extra dividend, and the value of the 
additions made to policies during the year; 
and that the effect of this was to reduce 
the expense ratio of the company from 
14. 33 to 8.76; and it is evident that it 
was done for the sole purpose of giving 
the company an appearance of great econ- 
omy of manngement, when in reality it 
had been excessively extravagant. It is 
believed that this practice has since that 
time been kept up regularly, and tbat the 
real income of the company is but little 
over half what is claimed for itin the com- 
pany’s report to policyholders. It is now 
charged that not only are current dividends 
carricd into the income; but that it has 
been in the same year done twice over, and 
that large amounts claimed to have been 
paid as surrender values have also been in- 
cluded, sothat the company annually says 
and swears that its income is nearly ten 
millions more than it really is, or that near- 
ly ten millions of money which was on 
hand at the beginning of the year is 
counted as income of the year, and that this 
is done for the sole purpose of deceiving the 
public and of causing them to believe in 
an economy of management which does not 
exist. There has been no contradiction of 


this on the part of the company. It may’ 
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be taken as @ fact that this is the regular 
practice of the company. It is, to our 
mind, one of the worst deceptions ever 
practiced by a corporation claiming re- 
spectability. For years, in fact, ever since 
life insurance was introduced into the 
country, there has been no argument 80 
much used and which has been so effect- 
ive in securing business as that of econ- 
omy. Tbe anaoual charts have been eagerly 
sought, to know what the ‘‘ expense ratio” 
of the various companies would be. It is 
probable that in the last five years over 
forty millions of dollars have been re- 
ported as income in the c -mpany’s state- 
ments which was not income in any sense, 
and which was ooly so reported to give an 
appearance of economy. It was simply 
deception. 

Now what shall we say of a manage- 
ment like this? Is it honornble? Is it 
rigbt to put such an example before the 
young men of the country? Isit right to 
conduct a large trust business under false 
appearances? It is undoubtedly true that 
many a man has selected the company for 
an insurance, believing thatits expense of 
management was only some eight per cent., 
who would not have done so if he had 
known that it was some fifteen. This 
practice of the company has become well 
known among experts in insurance as the 
* ratio trick,” and is so called regularly. 

This is but one of the many things in the 
management of this company which need 
criticism. There is a large list of them to 
be discussed. There is the mistake in the 
first dividend ever made by the company; 
the mistake of not paying any dividend in 
cash for twenty years; the payment of the 
sum of $40,000 to Gen. Johnson, when the 
present president went in and bis pre- 
decessor went out; the revival of and pay- 
ment of policies on the life of the son of 
the president of tbe company after his 
death, the policies having long before been 
surrendered fur cash; the payment of 
large sums to an insurance commissioner 
for a favorable report; the building of ex- 
tensive palaces in various cities, under the 
pretext that they were necessary for busi- 
ness purposes; the attempt to lower rates of 
premium five years ago, and the avowal 
that it was done for the purpose of breaking 
down smaller and wexker companies; the 
imprisonment in Ludlow-street Jail of 
an editor who had been bold enough to 
criticise the acts of the company, and the 
well known fact that he received some 
$35,000 and kept still when he came out; 
t»e Outrageous payment of some $189,000 
to the officers of the company by them- 
selves, aud the futile attempt to conceal it 
by an entry upon the books as dividends 
paid to policyholders; the oppressive and 
extortionate treatment of policyholders 
compelled by misfortune to discontinue 
their insurance; the connivance of the com- 
pany in the attempt of the president to 
evade payment of bis debts in the Dale and 
Wright suits—these and similar subjects 
need discussion in connection with the per- 
sistence of the company in its illegal and 
unjust course and of its claim to exemp-. 
tion from criticism. The source of all 
power is with the people, and the intelligent 
policyholders of the Mutual Life bave a 
right to know what is done with their funds, 
and we are mistaken og they will know. 
‘cen rm rE SRA 


INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1815. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED roams OF SOLiCine m9 
REPORT ND sSTATEVENTS 

Aisi aD AT THE O 


rice OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JA. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INOORPOR ATED IN 1847. ASSETS. . 
cAMuyi puny gr Peo esidea. * 








Entire surplus returoed to embers 

Policies ~~ forfeiting fort! ort value. en 
Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8, STEPHENS, Vice-President, 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Report of the Superintendent of the Insure 
ance Department.on ex:an ination of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, of Brovk- 
lyn, N. ¥. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, } 
ALBANY, Nov. 2th, 5 

The Superintendent is pleas d to be aole to offi- 
O'ally state to the public that the examination of 
th: Hone Life Insurance Company of Brookiyn, in- 
stituted hy him, is now completed,and that the re- 
sult of this ts entirely satisfactory to the depart- 
ment, and will undoubtedly b2 so to the pvlicyhold- 
ers of this company. 

The Home Life Insurance Company has been in 
existence for a period of eizbteen years, during 
which it has earned and maintained an honorable 
reputation—its affairs having been conducted in a 
conscientious mavner, while its treatment of policy- 
holders has been fair and liberal. 

The usual thorough examination of all the books, 
accounts, agents’ contracts, and correspondence re- 
veals nothing that ts in tne sligntest degree dis- 
creditable; but much that is worthy of commenda- 
tion. 

The investments have been made with great care, 
and are particularly good, as is plainly shown by 
the prompt payment of int°rest on all of them. 

The department has accepted as correct a report 
made to the company by attorneys selected.by them 
and approved by the superintendent as to the valid- 
ity of the title to the real estate owned by and 
mortuage securities held by the company. The 
report furnished by the company to the superin- 
tendent ts on file in the department,as is a report 
made to the company bya thoroughly competent 
appraiser tuucbing the value of said real estate 
owned and mortgaged. 


Detailed lists containing fu!l particulars as to 
each and every item of assets and liabilities made 
by the company tn its last annual statement have 
been carefully transcribed from the books of the 
company,and which lists are made a part of this 
report. 


The condition of the company on the jist of De- 
cember, 1877, thus arrived at, was as follows: 


ASSETS. 


Real estate............0.+ coorees coeseccceess $203,200 00 
Bonds and mortgages.... .. 10. cee ceeeeee 1,474,466 60 


S1OCKS AND BONDS OWNED. 


Par Market 

Value. Value. 
U. 8. bonds.......++.... $814,000 $863,065 
Brooklyn City bonds.. 504,000 571,280 
Kings County bunds,., 156,000 169,0L0 


Totals...... oe +00 81,478,000 $1,593,345 $1,593,345 00 


COLLATERAL LOANS, 


Par Market Amt 

Value. Vatue. Loaned. 
Brooklyn City R.R. stock .., $5,110 $9,709 $5,000 
Nassau Nat. Bank stock..... 2 000 2,80) 
Brooklyn Nat. Bank stock . 1,500 1,9. ( 1,750 
Bro klyn City Gus Co. stock 1,250 2,000 
Union Trust Co. s'eck. ..... 10,000 = 10,500) 9.400 
Home Fire Ins. Co. _— .. 8,000 3,180 § = 
N Y.Gas Co, stock . 2,350 2,820 2,500 








Broukiyn Gas Co. st ‘ck...... 1,200 1,920 

Nassau Gas (o. stock .. .... 600 450 2,300 
Nass1u Gas Co. certificates. 350 350 

Manufac Nat. Bank stock.. 3,000 3,060 2,000 
United States bonds.......... 2,500 2,628 2,500 
Nasseu Nat. Bank mem.. .. 2,500 3,500 2,000 
© ponteh ‘Trust Co. stoc - 50,000 50 

Del, 4nd Hud. Canal és. bas. 50,000 47,250 75,000 
Brooklyn City Gas Co. stock. 32,100 51,360 

German Am. Ins. Co. stock... 5,000 p08 50,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co. stock 10.000 000 

Central Trust Co. stock . .. 15.000 15 000 12,500 
Nat. Shoe & Leath. pom! stk . 2,500 3,250 2,500 
Home Fire Ins. Co. . 12,900 18,250 10.000 
Mechanics’ Ba: k ki eg 6,250 9,063 5,000 
Central Nat, Bank stock ..... 91,300 90,300? 199 000 
Fourth Nat. Bank stock 000 24,500 § " 
Naesau Nat. Bank . k Hy t 3,500 
Nat. Shoe & cath, 2,500 3,135 


oc! S 
nk stk.. 
earn, stk. re} 2,290 2,000 
Alb. & Suequeb. R.R. bonds. 4000 4/320) 

United States oonds.....,.... we aes 27,084> 39,000 














Certified gold check. .. 9,000 9,180 
Brooklyn City bonds. ... 1,000 1,060 1,000 
prooslys City Gus Co. ‘bds . 2 4 3,600 1,200 
United states bonds......... 2,00 2,108 2,000 
United States bonds ........ * 30; tf _ 30,300 ___ 30,000 
Total Amount........ $418," 60 $452,602 $361,150 





Premium notes, loans, and a. keene coves $946,246 34 
Cush in bank and office. ze 67,715 88 
Accru 4d interest and ren 338 58 
Net uncollected and deferred prem’ 75,181 44 


seveeeees 4,771,643 24 
Items not Admitted. 


Bond and ~ sb apga ne in meen _ ap- 

praised value oes 2,100 00 
Agents’ RSMTODR So6soccaccusccscdscats 8,489 12 
‘An ount deducted from notes and loans 

on account of excess Over reserve..... 14,224 43 
Amount deducted from unpaid pre- 

miums on account of the same over 








Total admitted Ass°ts......... 











CEs: Pessceoswae eenveen* esesentedee 708 74 
Total items not admitted. ............. $25,522 34 
LIABILITIES. 

Net value of outstanding policies........ 3,630,538 00 
Unpaidclaims _... .... paigas tee a7 00 
_—— divicends........... 15,574 40 
remiums paid in advance...... 1.t1b 98 Ilo 98 
Total liabilities to policyh»lders...... $3, 664,729 38 7129 38 


Net moray as regards pol cyholders.,.. [DT 06Y18 86 
sanealonn ad beep weavanbee - 7 8 24 
$125,000 00 





JOHN F. SMYTH, aneenunints 
—Albany Bvening Journal. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
EUR ANCES COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. .. ......MASSACHUSETTS. 


Gash Capital al pe ald In.......... $750,000 00 


—~-reananeed ine 9 
<. SBB;838 38 





cluding Reinsuran 2. ARLE 
Net Surplus................0- ec ckaae 


Total Assets, _ 1st, 1878 91,636,029 71 
WIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
ORD 
— Db BAM WHiuit, Treasurer. 


TERN DEPA ee " 
wae AS: HARDING. Generai. ae” — 





{December 5, 1878. 
BUILDINGS 


ave INSURED by the 


STAR FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 141 Broadway, New York, 


under a Policy which is distinguished by the CLEAR 
ARRANGEMENT of the cunditions nec ssary to an 
understanding of the circumstances under which 
the Policy becomes void «r does not attach, and 
of the rights and obligations uf the Assured and 
the Company, DISTINCTLY CLASSIFIED and pre- 
ceded oy EXPLANATORY HEAD LINES in type of 
‘Dis 8 Ze, The Policy can be read as edsily asan 
ordinary book or newsvaper, and CONTAINS A 
LESS NOMBER OF WORDS than any now in use. 

Household Furniture and other Personal Property 
are a'so iosured under a similar form. 

Following is a statement of the results of an ex- 
amination by the Deputy Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department, July 1st,4878 : 








Ces GOO... 05. ccccccccccnesces .--- $300,000 00 
eee ee 162,621 90 
Unearued Premium Fund and ; 
other Liabilities..... ............ 140,053 65 
I siting: os isn a: eaereeeuns $602,074 55 


NICHOLAS C. MILLER, President, 
JOHN R. SMITH, Vice-President. 
JAS. M. HODGES, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31st, 1877. 





TROND... cccnices. . asncsesaneereas® 282 02 
Total Disbursements ‘for Death Claims, 
gana ssaevngammened of Surpius, 
incebcanad 437,100 26 


Total ‘Cash Assets, as per Insurance 
Commisstoner’s report 
Total surplas, do., do., do., do., do. 1,621,078 68 


New Policies issued, 1,871. Term- 


inated, 1,665. 

The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
talled statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance mmissioner of 
Massachucetts, can be obtaised atthe 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. CIBGENS, Secretary. 
W.G, MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y 


W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York 





$7,400,000 c PEN, 
$4,900,000 Poysn eremiume te 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wuabiifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipent. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBINS, 


Vice-President, Actua 
H. Y. WEMPLB, 
JL. mee H:B. STOKES, 
Asste’t See's 





UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 263, 263, and 364 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The prince! i features ere this Company are 
LUTE SECUR MIGAL CM ANAGEMEN 
and TIBERALITY TC TO" THe SURED. 

All Form of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seononery- 
-BURFORD, Actuary 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS....... «.++....0++--86,250,000. 


Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable forms 
at lowest cost consistent with safety. 

No preferred class of policyholders. 

The M husetts non-forf law offers un- 
usual protection to such as are obliged to cease pay- 
ing premium. 

















E. W. BOND, AVERY J. SMITH, 
President. Secretary. 

OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M.D., 
Actuary. Med, Examiner. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWA 
Piftieth Semi-annual Statement, — ~ dition of the C y on > $ first day of July, 187 
CASH CAPITAL, - ° ° © ° ° $3,000 000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - od e ° ° ° 1,798,699 SO 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, — - e = ° ° oe 206,'31 28 
Met Surplus, - —- 7 5 5 + + + 4)179,002 38 
TOTAL ASSETS, - S: “ _ ¥ = _ $6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


a bh i iiable for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection 
Held in the United States ava ae. teybol tat Gi TtUeinon y p 


Rrerae Beak Ricca 24 6, 
ted, tate eS Oe. Se é wae 290" 
bs on BLocKs, pay nD nds one 1, 






























on 8t0cks, pa; 3.64. 
Riorest due on ist Ju : “eR 
oe tn 2 Sante of 5 . 43 | 
asus 4 due and uncollected on Policies sa iasaed'ed ‘at this Office..:: Pacaddivaed Bd 





Tal... coor ccccccccccececcecccccce see. scccecccesecesseccerccs oe sees $6.180,873 16 16 
: CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. - 


CONTINENTAL — 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts by er puainene under the New York 


nsnnctedcacne| MUTUAL LIFE 
Gash on | band ane anh $183,411 64 


Stocks (value $502,456 25), 
payable on demand. Madea nadas 402,460 00 a 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage : 
Eetate, worth 3. 


w - 
United Rates and other Stocks and | Bonds INSURANCE CO. 
owned by t Company as follows (Market +] 


New York pond cuabene other 
BOOKS . wc... eee | we 


= 00 
Mtate Bonds... ....... woe + 20,070 00 





OF NEW YORE, 


United States Stooks...0°252//52 747/812 50 


Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office pulldings . By an York, ee orooklyp, 


pauired by f by Terethes dnhiadeeeamh wanes 699,800 00 1 44 AND 1 46 BROADWAY 


iums due~unpaid, and baiances in 
the hands of Agents..........  . ceeccees 1a 3 


———— r) . 
Tein gignratioe ot apsees $3,173,933 31 NEW’ YORK.: 
eae - 983,0 21 


- torre reported seed eeoen 
= —. dividends, a8 OT 
“for odntingencies.. Bicssa 30,000 00 
ital. 00 


- 1,000,000 
NET svRPLES” a 


ops Sur plus 
ASSETS OVER 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


Pree ane ce. a __ 6.501 08 966, & ~ 9 1 
GRO. T. HOPE, Pres. =5: H, LAMP Ai “243 
CYRUS FRCK, Sec, B.C. T u Seatke 

M.KIBBY, Sec.L.D. JOHN Coane? 


seen enor or mz | 980,000,000. 
ATLANTIO 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. Isaac F. Luoyp Secretary. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- si 
W. H. O. Bantiyrr Actusry 


pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, te 3lat Decem- 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 





Premfims on Policies not marked off lst peonretie Insurance Ce., 
DUATY, 1877. 2. eee sees eeeeeeeeeeee 2,040,363 61 OF HARTFORD, 
Total Amount of Marine Prem! wh 4.751008 4 = 
No Riokay nor upon Wire disconnected 83,423,783.16. 
pramaans aaakal off from Ist January, eisaaan a 
1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ 4,902, 331 08 ‘ igoahesl 





Jas. 8. Parsons, 
Losses paid during the same period...... 92,866,800 77 890 27 President. 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,928 86 928 86 Vices rent 
caiagadieiecuasiians er, 
The Company has the following Assets, Secretary. ‘ 





Keal Borate ang. cls ana “THE PENNSYLV ANI A 
Cagle im Beak .....- cccccccccce cocccccccccs bl 
Tetal Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,316 | PIRES INSURANCE Co., 


United States and State of New York 
Stock City, Bank, and other Stocks . $10,546,958 1878. 
pany estimated at —......seeesesesees 617,436 01 
Fremtan 5 meses and Bills Receivable.... 1,764,398 63 
255,364 02 
Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- or PHILADBLPHIA. 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 


heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, | Cash Ca pital.............. $400,000 00 
he fifch of February next, Reinsurance and all Lia- 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will bilities...............06+ - 779,325 44 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their Surplus .............ecseeeeee 545,155 72 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certifi to be prod 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 


issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


7-H. CHAPMAN, Seorewry. | SAVINGS Life Assurance Society. 


wm. G. ee Bec. “Jou D VRABUZ, Pres. 
THOMSON. Ase 








mL, WT, amount of Life Insurance at the 





eReerans. Office, Western Union Building, 
GHA dre Deewnrs, AERXV, BLAH NEW YORK. 
ee CURTIS. est, ROBT. B. MINTURN, pr ger are HOMANS.............- President 
JAMES LW. : EW. LANE, M. E. STEVENS.............066 w. Secretary 
Vv Nie BRT I. STUART are 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 
net ae: reneweble policy is a contract at onge 
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Mi 
OSIAH 0. LOW. HO %ORAT safe, u nsive. The protection o' 
LL. BLI insurance is furnished for tne whgle of life oras | 
Chin EDMOND BP LOFT, m, au noeded I at mala to ‘al current coat ‘euch yeu year y iesert. 
MAS ons in m peng 
we AND. ia Asia, WiLtiAy BeoR, are th upD coeasers and tt the ‘pottey fey jer 


never bas at rie more than the actual cost 
PETER LY a { 


VEBB. year's 
CHARLES 4 a f the old 
P-aUaparT, HOkAch i THUKDEE: | (te sada epee eter i te 
J. D. JONES, President. » omeged Sere A 2 lan on oe simple, fair, and justas is 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. Send for » Giving rates and full explana- 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. | #008 


A. A. RAVEN 24 Vies-President. 7” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .a% 











THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. A STRONG COMPANY. 
Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, — 
(N@ STOCKHOLDERS). 
Dividends Annually. Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 
A LARGE COMPANY. Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 
Policies issued, . . . over 182,000| SURPLUS, .. . over $6,000,000 
Insurance in force, . . $128,000,000 BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 








eee 


A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
aured, over previous years. 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 848 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirtystwo Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy*four Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollarsin Policysclaims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Asse's have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and iocreasing. 
The presevt condition of the Company and the magnitude of {ts business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
ca ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alove have been suffi. 
elent to pay the DEATH-eCLAIMS maturing under its policies, 

EXAMPLE. 


Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128} Income from Interest, 1877. 1,867,457 

















t@" Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most jadicious investment of funds. 


sw” The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always beep a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically mausged, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but ite rea! justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 18t0, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This fea= 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this coantry, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The sysiem as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secares safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, oo practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN President. 
WHLLIAMIM.EBEERS  Vice-Pres. and Actaarv. 
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Moung and Old. 


A TALE OF THANES. 


BY MARY MAPES DODGE, 





Bg patient, my girl, and listen well, 
To the tale of thanks my heart would tell: 


Dear rose! that tinted my lady’s cheek, 

I praise thee more than words can speak ; 
And gentian! darling of autumn skies, 

I thank thee for ber soft blue eyes ; 

And satin cel! of the chestnut burr, 

What luster of bair thou hast lest to her | 
Ob! lithe young saplirg, growing space, 
Honor to thee for ber supple grace. 

Ob! lady-tlipper, to slight, "twas meet 

That thou should’st measure ber dainty feet! 
And living suasbine, well 1 know 

Thou gav’st her warm young heart its glow. 
Iv trutb, not a charm of earth or sky 

But comes for my girl to pattern by; 

And hourly I thank ye, every one, 

For the sweetest maiden under the sun ! 





THANESGIVING DAY. 
BY M, A. DUCHESNE. 
** My Dear Mr, Bayard: 


“A Thanksgiving turkey can’t be eaten 
alone, and, if you’ve not some plan for eat- 
ing one in other company, make our home 
yours on Thanksgiving day. We dine at 
six; but shall be happy to see you early 
aud expect you to stay the night. 

‘* Yours very sincerely, 
‘*M. L. DERRINGER,” 
LAEESIDE, Nov. 22d. 

The owner of the above note read it 
aloud, with an expression of much pleasure. 
His companion seemed plunged in a pro- 
found melancholy. 

‘‘Cheer up, Hartley! I'll take Miss Der- 
ringer any message you like.” 

‘It’s all fruitless. I might as well be in 
Kamschatka,” 

‘*Come, be a man! Don’t complain as 
long as she is constant.” 

‘*If she would only send me the least 
token of it.’’ 

‘*Don’t I tell you of it?” 

‘*It’s very satisfactory, of course, to have 
another mun tell me of it. Not that I’m 
ungrateful, my dear Buyard. I should go 
mad if it were not for you. But if some 
kind Providence would only remove Mrs, 
Derringer——” 

‘* What a fortune it is when there is no 
mother in-law!” 

‘*Now you're chiffing me. I wouldn’t 
deny any woman the comfort of her mother, 
if the mother would only return me the 
compliment. Ob! dear Lakeside! Tell me 
about it. Just the same as it used to be?” 

‘**No, not just the same. Miss Leland is 
with them.” 

“Ah! What’s Miss Leland like?” 

‘*She’s more unlike than like.” 

** What's her name? How is she—light 
or dark?” 

‘** Neither very.” 

‘*Is she very fond of—of Esther?” 

‘*She seems to display rather less affec- 
tion to her than most girls to their com- 
panions. She’s not demonstrative, ordina- 
rily, I imagine.” 

“*What’s her position there?” 

‘‘An honored guest. She has a small 
property of her own, and merely lives with 
them for proprieties’ sake and because 
they like her. Mrs. Derringer adores her.” 

‘*And she?” 

‘‘IT can’t tell. She’s very amiable.” 

“Do you think Esther has told her 
about me?” 

‘*T fancy not.” 

“Oh! you lucky dog! not to have 
changed your politics on prineiple, and 
quarreled with your father, and been sep- 
arated from the most lovely girl in the 
world, and to be able to talk to her, as you 


‘“Would you like to change places with 
me, to know that every kind glance given 
you is for another man? You are not so 
unfortunate, Hartley, as you make youreelf 
appe»r, You might never have gone to 
the Adirondacks with a strange man in the 
party, who turned out to be an old friend 
of your lady’s family. You might now be 
without a messenger.” 

It was within a quarter of an hour of the 
dinner time. Miss Derringer and her 
cousin were toasting charming little slip- 
pered feet before the wood fire, in that ex- 








. Was to the portrait hung over the mantel- 





pectant silence that presages a coming 
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guest. The hostess sat in a high carved 
chair. Her head, much adorned with old 
duchesse lace, she held with exaggerated 
dignity, and her dimpled and jeweled 
hands were crossed upon her satin gown. 
She also waited, silent avd expectant. A 
girl might have envied Mrs. Derringer the 
delicate pallor of her complexion. It was 
only in this and a little in figure that her 
daughter resembled her in the least. It 


piece that one looked for yoocsnaigh 8 origin. 
It. was.of @man, and ’ 

Wreath ofdm mortel les; 
there by disconsolaté dow, 

it was whispered that her ination por 
kindly care came late. Theglever portrait 
represented the late Mr cae as a 
poetic, sensitive imag, withn remarkably 
handsome mouth and chin, very earnest 
light hazel eyes, and a grand air about him, 
though quite unlike that of Madame. 

Alice Leland had asked some one, before 
she came'to Jive withheraunt, what sort of 
a woman Mrs. Derringer was; and her in- 
formant bad answered that she was like a 
person in a comedy. Aopd, indeed, Alice 
had found infinite amusement in her rela- 
tive, which made her look kindly on her 
oddities, many of which Alice, with that 
deep sense of justice she possessed 80 
strongly, could not approve of. Mrs. Der- 
ringer, who had eonceived a great fancy 
for her niece, insisted that she resembled | 
herself; for this lady’s will easily took the 
place of fact. In fact, though Alice had a’ 
prominent noséand later than her aunt’s, 
the line was much softer, and a deepening 
of the cartilage showed the poetic quality 
quite lacking in the elder lady. Alice’s: 
eyes were, for want of a more distinctive 
name, blue; but not gleaming and trans- 
parent like » jewel. They were shy eyes, 
much shaded by their black lashes, very 
exquisitely set in the head, and of a pecu- 
liar surface, quite indescribuble. Philip 
Bayard used to think they were a good deal 
like some afternoon skies, overcast with 
soft, gray clouds; and then he would won- 
der why they were not like the unpolished 
surface of a turquoise. He would reject 
this simile asa failure; but prove there 
was ‘something in it by always taking 
it up again and trying to fit it. 

There was that in the attitude of the 
three women which an analytic observer 
would have translated into a deep interest | 
in the coming guest. Indeed, the image of 
Philip was at that moment in the minds of 
the three, with a characteristic difference. 
He was a man whose beauty was not of 
the obtrusive type. The esthetic mind 
that sought it found it and was well re- 
paid. He was a small map, of elegant 
bearing; rather delicate, but of very just 
proportions; and with a remarkably hand- 
some foot. Alice’sshy eyes had discovered 
this the first of his attractions. 

‘* We had almost despaired of you, Mr. 
Bayard,” said his hostess, rising graciously. 

‘‘Nothing, Mra. Derringer, short of 
death or mutilation, could have deterred 
me from the pleasure of handing you in to 
dinner. I was, perhaps, too bold in my 
assumption,” he said, taking Miss Der- 
ringer’s proffered hand, astwo other gen- 
tlemen entered the room. He approached 
Miss Leland, who only greeted him with 
an exquisite smile, while she played with a 
rose she had taken from a vase on the 
mantlepiece. 

“You have always beautiful flowers 
here,” he said. ‘‘Are they your care, or 
Miss Esther’s? ” 

“Both.” 

‘* This vase of pale roses must be of your 
grouping.” 

e both like pale roses.” 

“Then you like them for their pallor, 
the look of sculpture they bear; and Miss’ 
Hether likes them for their underglow?” 

‘‘I shall confess to no such coldness! 
nor reveal any of my cousin’s secrets. Do 
you know Mr. Berry, who is coming to 
speak to me? He is the new clergyman.}| 
A great favorite of “vr aunt’s. Mr, —_ 
ard, Mr. Berry.” 

She left the two men shaking mania! 
and advanced to meet the third guest, an’ 
Englisbman, by the name of Waller—a. 
stout, middle-aged man, with a kindly,) 
jovial face, 






‘Lam so fortu dy : 
detailed to b par 1) ela reas 





aunounced.” 


Mr. Berry sprang to his 
and Esther and Mr. Bayard b 
rear. 

“This ts a bésutifal $= ay tee 
icans have, Miss Leland; of set aside 
day for thanksgiving.” 
od‘ Caw you be grateful at -stated times, 
Mr. Waller? Ihave not so trained a mind; 
iid I think the blue October days, when 
one’s afternoons are spent on horseback, 
with the road fringed with asters and 
golden-rod and the woods glowing with 
color, would be a better Thanksgiving 
season than this bleak November, when a 
‘wood fire is one’s only delight.” 

‘You can’t convince me, Miss Leland. 
I think it a very pretty custom in any sea- 
son, I am not sure that | would confine it 
to one day in the year, when you are so 
good as to call in the stranger and home- 
less to give thanks with you,” said, Mr. 
Waller, playing with a very heavy gold 
watch-chain. 
‘“‘To go out in this way,” said Alice, 


“to the hedges and .byweys,. and 
oben the halt amd’ “mae the 
| the ogee Prt 

an I Had realized ich of ‘these 
you represent? ” 

‘‘One who asks your pity, because he 
must go home tn @ weelg” 

‘t My pity? Is it #0 terrible to go. home? 
It sounds pleasant, even if it be over the 
seas.” 

‘* May I come back again some day?” 

“ May you? Our friends are always wel- 
come here, Mr. Waller,” said Alice, with a 
little start. Kh 6 

Mr. Berry rose to say grace. ‘‘Lord, for 
this bounty make us duly thankful and 
supply the wants. of. others.” 

‘It is, as you say, Miss Leland,” said 
Mr. Waller, ‘‘hard to be grateful on 
stated occasions, if one may hve no hope 
of the gratification of one’s own wants.” 

Mrs. Derringer saved her niece any re- 
ply to her guest’s remark, by addressing 
him herself: 

‘*Mr. Berry says such a beautiful grace, 
Mr. Waller. Not too long. 1 like these 
old ‘castoms; and they’ seem tao 
you, of course?” ‘f 
* “That isa custom that is rithet ati: 
out with us, Madam.” 

Alice, thus released, looked across the ta- 
ble at Mr. Bayard and Esther, who seemed 
very much absorbed in conversation. 
Esther played with her fork, with down- 
cast eyes, looking up eagerly from time to 
‘ime, and speaking in a low, excited tone. 
Philip glanced often at Alice. She thought 
he feared that she overheard what they 
were saying, and turned away blushing, to 
listen with well-bred duplicity to an ac- 
count of fox hunting and other English 
customs, with which her neighbor tried to 
interest her. 

‘‘He is no nearer any reconciliation 
with his father,” Mr. Bayard was saying. 
‘Still deeply interested in politics. Writes 
about it a great deal. Ah! you know that? 
You read his articles?” 

**¥os.” 

‘Shall I tell him that? Shall I say that 
he is making you a very wise politician?” 

‘‘No. That would be sending a message.” 

“You will not send him so much of a 
message as that? It would be a great com- 
fort to him.” 

‘*Oh! Mr. Bayard, I cannot. It will be 
only three years more. Two have passed 
to-day. Then, if Mamma does not give 
her consent, I shall have done my duty. 
Only three years, We are both young. 
Meanwhile not even a message. Some- 
times I thipk that I do wrong in letting 
you even talk to meof him.” . 

“Tall thata hypercrifical ‘¢onscience: 
You'll not even give mea roge when I go 






_| away—one of those you are! wearing?” 


“Oh! what a childish evasion. No, I 
will not.” 


‘* Well, I must describe your dress. H: Ip 


me to name the delusive color of your 
silk—pink, or purple, or pale brown. It is 
like the blossom of the ground-nut; Yes, 
and you have white lace at the sleeves and 


throat, anda necklace of amythists. Are, 
they not? And you have roses, very pale. 


What do you call them?” 
‘**Souvenir de Malmaison roses.” ‘ 
‘* L will say so.” 
‘Not from me. Heis no such come, 


that he cannot Wai”... +, 
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rs is a long time for a man of 
ty. Three! Five!” 
An e whole | life lies rie ‘“ 
; & € 
Bay 80 a OnE AUS 


* “« Rémember, I send no word.” 
It seemed to Miss Leland an endless-din- 
ner, and she was glad wher‘Mrs. Derringét 

rose, and the clergyman opened ‘the’ oot 
with ull possible grace, and the thrée laf 
swept out into the broad hall, and entered 
the parlor, where the firelight and the dim 
twilight made a most peaceful atmosphere, 
and silently the three settled into the com- 
fort of sofas and cushions and easy-chaire, 
and their own thoughts. Half an hour 
later the voices of the gentlemen and ‘the 
servant, bearing the lamps, put these to 
flight. 

‘‘ Now,” said Mrs. Derringer, waking up 
from a nap, “ this is just the evening for a 
game of~whist. Esther bates. car ats es 
doesn’t know’an ace froma king, 

Bayard’ is not much better. Alice, you 

and I'll play with Mr. Berry and Mr. 

Waller.” P ‘3 
“But,” said Philip, who had séated ‘him- 

self upon the sofa by Alice, ‘‘I am really 

not such a bad hand at cards, Mrs. Der- 
ringer. Mayun’t I play?” 

‘Now, Mr. Bayard, I won’t be contra- 
dicted. You know you would forget what 
were trumps and set me distracted. You 
don’t care a fig for cards.” 

“‘Do you?” said Philip, turning to Alice. 

She shook her head. ‘‘I like to be 
obliging at so small a cost. I suppose my 
aunt will allow us to fortify our nerves 
first with a cup of the tea Esther is mak- 
ip g.” 

‘“‘And while we are drinking it, Miss 
Leland, I wish you would ask me about 
my play. I bad hoped that you would 
give it at least so much interest as the gen- 
eral public.” 

“‘Shall I not, rather, ask you about the 
next; or do you wish totell me that this one 
soars above the ears of the groundlings?” 

“Then you've read in the papers how 
flat it fell, and have not forgotten all about 
it yet? That is very good of you. I ven- 
tured so far upon your amiability as to put 
a copy of my failure in my pocket to-night, 
that 1 et jive to read itywhen you're 
not too-busy,and tell me, when I-see you 
again, if the public is right. I thought it 
had gome good things in it, Won't you 
encourage me in my attempts to reform the 
stage?” 

“Yes, indeed. Especially any reform in 
the way of amusement. We need more of 
that; and unless our men of brains give 
their talents to it how can we be amused 
well? Show me the little book. I will read 
it soon, and I hope with pleasure.” 

“There! Doesn’t it look harmless, in 
its little blue paper covers—too harmless 
to frighten an audience away?” 

‘* Now that I have this one, tell me about 
the next, that I have not.” 

‘“‘The next comes out to-morrow night, 
at eight o’clock, Give me your good wishes 
at that hour. It’s different from this one. 
More sparkling, lighter—a light comedy. 
The plot is a alight one, about—” 

‘“‘Mr. Bayard!” called his hostess, in her 
ringing voice. ‘‘I didn’t ask you, taking it 
for granted that you stayed the night with 
us.” 

‘Unfortunately, I may not, Mrs. Der- 
ringer. My new play makes its début to- 
morrow; and I must be present at the dress 
rehearsal, in the morpving.” 

“T thank you,” said Alice to Mr. Wal- 
ler, who came with two cups of tea in his 
hands. ‘‘I will have this one. Mr. Bay- 
ard takes no cream.” 

“Ob! thanks! Thanks! You're very good, 
Mr. Waller,” said Philip, springing to his 
feet. ‘Ill get one for myself from Miss 
Derringer.”” And be crossed the room 
quickly, with a slightly bored expression 
at being interrupted; while Mr, Waller, not 
invited by look or gesture of Miss Leland’s 
to occupy his vacated seat, slowly returned 
to the tea-tray, with the discarded cup. 

“Tv’s about—?” said Alice, on Mr. Bay- 
ard’s return, 

“Ab! D’ve changed my mind,” said 
Philip. “I ‘shan’t tell you what, my new 
playis about. Suppose you didn’t like'the 
plot, and then took no further interest. I 
even hope’ that you will BO to ace it, if it is 
@ success.” 
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Mrs. Derringef loudly called her niece 
to take her place. forthe game of whist, 
“Come, Alice! We shall not have time 
for a rubber, if we waste so much time, 


Mr. Berry’s my partner. You and Mr. 
Waller must look sharply to your laurels.” 

‘*Mr, Bayard doesn’t care to play?” said 
Mr. Berry. 

‘“‘No. Mr. Bayard has to catch a train 
some time to-night. I hate to play with 
people who’ve avything else on their 
minds.” | 

Mrs, Derringer glanced with satisfaction 
at Esther, who had taken a large skein of 
purple silk from a basket on the table, and 
asked Philip to hold it for her. 

‘* Is this silk?” asked Philip. 

“‘The raw material. It’s what they call 
filling silk.” 

“*Tt’s very brilliant in color,” said Philip. 
That was all that Alice heard of their con- 
versation; for it was her deal, and she had 
made. the mistake of taking up the trump 
card ‘at once, for which Mrs. Derringer 
rebuked her sharply, and with scrupulous 
conscientiousness she tried to throw her- 
self into the game. ‘‘ Yes, there’s no ex- 
cuse,” she said. ‘‘One should either play 
their best or give their place to some one 
who can fill it.” 

It was Mr. Berry’s deal, and a moment’s 
respite for her, when she heard Philip 
opening the piano and Esther began to 
play a prelude of Cbopin’s. She heard 
Philip take his late seat upon the sofa— 
heard, for her eyes were fixed upon the 
flying cards that Mr. Berry dealt with great 
skill. Philip shaded his face with his 
hand, and through the interstices of the 
fingers, unnoticed, studied Alice’s face, in 
which all the music seemed concentrated. 


‘“*Who beat?” he said, coming later to 
the card-table, where Alice was putting 
away the neat little packs in the drawer. 
She raised those shy eyes slowly to his 
face, and dropped them again. ‘‘ What?” 
she said. 

‘* Were you victor?” 

“‘T don’t know. My Aunt willtell you.” 
She closed the drawer, and, going to the 
fireplace, absently fondled the pale roses 
in the vase. 

“*T ought to be going,” said Philip. 

**So soon that you wish me to rieg the 
bell for the carriage now?” 

‘Yes, I am sorry to say. Let me ring 
it. Tell me, Miss Leland, did you arrange 
those flowers?” 

She looked up, wonderingly, and blushed. 
“Na 

‘“* Ah!” said Philip, and took one, glanc- 
ing across the room at Esther, who had 
just risen from the piano; but turned back 
again confused, and made a feint of arrang- 
ing some sheets of music. 

‘I’m stealing some of the sweets of 
Lakeside, you see,” said Philip, as he bade 
her good-night. When he returned to 
Alice, she laid a little cold hand not very 
cordially in his. 

The guests had all gone. Mrs. Derringer 
rang for her maid, who appeared with a 
lighted candle in a huge silver candlestick, 
and followed her mistress to her room. 
Esther threw herself into an easy-chair, 
took up a book, and read diligently for ten 
minutes. Alice wondered why she looked 
so sad; thought it strange if people so 
alike in color as she and Philip were in 
love with each other. ‘‘ The same kind of 
eyes,” she thought;e‘‘ and very fine they 
are.”” As Esther closed her book, with an 
impetuous gesture, and, going to the long 
window, opened it and stepped out upon 
the piazza, the gust of cold air thus sud- 
denly let in blew out the Jamp and sent 
Alice shivering to the fire. Esther closed 
the window behind her, and Alice heard 
her walking up and down the piazza. In 
some twenty minutes sbe opened the win- 
dow again and came in, with a whole 
tragedy in her face. 

‘“Come and get warm,” said Alice, gent- 
ly. ‘*You are trembling with the cold. 
Foolish child,to go out in such a night, with 
no wraps!” 

Esther sank down at her cousin’s side on 
the hearth-rug; and Alice drew her head 
tenderly upon her knee, and laid a soothing 
hand on the rippling hair, bound so com- 
pactly about the little head. Such demon- 
strations were very rare between these girls, 
They sat quite silently for some time; then 
Esther rose and kissed her cousin on both 





cheeks. She half fancied that they were 
damp, as with tears; but it was too much 
in shadow to see, ‘‘Good-night, dear.” 

**Good-night,” and Alice sat alone, 
watching the fire burn low, and did not 
hear the hall-door open and shut, nor the 
door of the room; but started at a step close 
behind her, and turned, to see Philip ap- 
proaching in the shadow. 

“lve missed my train,” he said. 

‘Well, we expected you to pass the 
night. Your room is ready for you, and it 
will be a pleasant surprise for my aunt to 
see you at breakfast.” 

The servant came in to closethe shutters 
and windows; and Alice, without moving 
from where she stood in the dim firelight, 
gave him some orders about making the 
guest comfortable for the night. Philip 
noticed that she held in one hand some- 
thing that shewed pale and blue against 
her black dress, and recognized his little 
play. She gathered her drapery in the 
other hand, wished him good-night and 
pleasant dreams, and left the room. Philip 
felt that his Thanksgiving had not been 
one of unusual gratitude, and conceived a 
strong desire to remain at Lakeside the 
next day, instead of going to town by an 
early train, as he had resolved on his drive 
up from the station. 

**Could you,” he said to the butler, 
‘* post a letter for me very early to-morrow 
morning, and give me a small box, in which 
I could put something I wish to send to 
town—a box about five inches long and two 
or three wide?” 

“Why didn’t you stay when I e@tked 
you,” snid Mrs, Derringer, as When 
her guest entered the breakfast- "4n- 
stead of going through all the trouble of 
missing a train and being a prisoner here, 
instead of a guest? I’m ashamed of you, 
Mr. Bayard !” 

‘In this way, Mrs. Derringer, I satisfy 
both my conscience and my inclination, 
I hope you are not sorry to keep so willing 
a prisoner.” 

Though she had accused him the night 
before of taking no interest in games, his 
hostess, immediately after breakfast, com- 
manded Mr. Bayard to play a game of 
chess with her. There was no game that 
permitted one to sit still that she was not 
devoted to or ready for at any hour. This 
was not exactly the day that Philip had 
planned, and he presently excused himself, 
on the plea that no man’s brains were 
equal to two games of chess atten o’clock 
in the morning, with Mrs, Derringer for an 
opponent. One of his attractions to his 
hostess was that he knew his own mind 
and never submitted to be bored; though 
his revolts were always gracefully carried. 
He found the two girls in the parlor—Alice 
with a little vellum-bound volume of 
Dante’s ‘‘ Nuova Vita” and a small Italian 
dictionary; Esther with Rossetti’s trans- 
lation, which they were comparing with 
the original. Esther would first read Ros- 
setti’s rendering of one of the lovely son- 
nets, and then pause for her cousin’s reading 
of the Italian; and then would follow much 
discussion over the special meaning of 
words and much reference to the diction- 
ary. Esther read ina full, musical voice, 
with clear intonation; but never seemed 
far enough off from her subject. She read 
too eagerly, as if she thought faster, dwelt 
upon her favorite passages, and hastened 
to them; and sometimes her voice fe)l into 
a pathetic, swinging cadence, that set one 
listening more to the voice of the reader 
thantothe poem. Alice, with a slender 
voice, so placed her emphasis as to illus- 
trate vividly what she read. Philip signed 
to them not to let him interrupt, and, seem- 
ing to occupy himself with a mugazine 
from the table, listened with delight, till 
Esther closed her book and, taking a little 
basket of keys, went about her household 
duties. 

‘*Do you pass all your mornings in this 
ideal way, Miss Leland?” said Philip. 

‘‘Not the whole morning. I am going 
to ride at eleven.” 

**Do you ride alone?” 

“This morning. Esther and my aunt go 
to a reception. <A sort of féte a for 
a bride.” 

‘T should like much to ride with you, if 
I can get a horse in the village.” 

‘Oh! when I said alone I didn’t meat 
without the groom. You may dismount 





him, if you like, and take bis horse. But 
my aunt will be glad to introduce you to 
the wedding-guests. Would you not like 
to go with them?” 

‘Tf you don’t forbid me,I shall keep 
my first intention.” 

Mrs. Derringer took for granted that 
Philip would go to the reception; and when 
he told her that Miss Leland had promised 
to show him the surrounding country she 
said: ‘‘Oh! nonsense. You'll be much 
more amused at the reception. You must 
come with us.” 

‘*No one would dare to disobey you, 
madame,” he answered, laughing; and, to 
her great indignation, half an hour later, 
pecking through the blinds of her dressing- 
room, she saw Philip trotting down the 
avenue, by Alice’s side, on the pretty brown 
mare the groom was wont (o ride. 

‘‘The frosty sound of their hoofs on the 
hard road is quite musical,” said Philip. 

Alice said: ‘‘ It must be pleasant to move 
all one’s days to music. I often think as 
my cousin plays that no woman should be 
without this beautifying element in her 
life, nor be unable to add it to the lives of 
others.” 

‘*Tve little right to give it so definite a 
statement as that,” said Philip. ‘‘ I’m so 
unmusical.” 

“Tdon’t know what you mean,” she said. 
** You seem very fond of it.” 

‘* Lenjoyed the preludes and impromptus 
and all that, last night, immensely; but 
couldn’t see—not that I thought about it— 
why one shouldn’t be called by the title of 
the other. What constituted it a prelude [ 
couldn’t say, and to-day I can’t remember 
a note of it,” 

‘* I suppose you're not technical; but en- 
joy asa poet. I think I never myself more 
utterly enjoy music than when, in a dark 
room, perhaps half asleep, it steals over me, 
and I drift away with it unconsciously.” 

“I’m not sure,” said Philip, *‘that I can 
claim any such dep sense of it. You 
seem to describe more the feeling that fine 
scenery gives me. As a young child, I 
walked with my mother among the moun: 
tains once. It was the evening of such a 
November day as this, perbaps. The sun 
had set, and the twilight was shadowing 
the foot of the mountains with a breathless 
silence. I never forgot that evening. I 
never spoke of it to any one before. What 
should I tell them, indeed? I fancy that some 
ideal young king, some one in a fairy story, 
felt so once standing among the tombs of 
his ancestors, as if a great charge was laid 
upon him. What did the young king do 
in the fairy story? Did he break his sword 
and devote himself to noble purposes? 
Well, I went home to my supper, and de- 
voted myself to a good night’s sleep. That 
twilight in the mountains was strangely 
and vividly remembered by me one night 
during the battle of Autietam. We were 
halted in the woods, after the fatiguing 
marching and fighting. It was dark, and 
all about us lay Hooker’s dead, where he 
had left them and moved on. We were 
ordered to lie down and sleep, and we lay 
down among the dead. I suppose all the 
strongest impressions of our lives are 
strangely interwoven, because, touching the 
depths of our nature, thy stir up what lies 
there beneath the surface. So that night I 
remembered that twilight among the moun- 
taine, and my mother, long in her grave, 
young and fair, in her black gown, lead- 
img me by the hand. Perhaps it was be- 
cause I thought of her that, as I slept, I 
seemed to see vaguely, asI saw the twilight 
that night; to feel powerfully, yet with a 
mysterious illusiveness, a woman in a black 
gown, with a face of great nobility, who 
knelt by my side and looked in my face 
solicitously. I never could remember the 
face distinctly. It was more asense like 
that twilight evening and of the same kind. 
I have thought of it often when 1 have been 
pleased with mere prettiness. I remember 
it when I think what women can be. I re- 
membered it the night I saw you first at 
Lakeside.” 

Alice slowly lifted her eyes to his face. 
Her own was very pale. At this moment 
her horse, frightened at a withtred bough 
thrown across the road; shied.and started 
aterun, Philip followed; but etie had con- 
quered and” soothedlthe excited animal, 

hie assistance. She made the horse 
stand quite still fora moment, and seemed 





a little flushed and out of breath. The vil- 
lage bells rang loudly the noon-day. 

“Tt is twelve o’clock” she said. ‘At 
this moment the rehearsal of your play be- 
gins. Are you not nervous?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem very important to me 
at this moment,” said Philip. As he went 
to town in the afternoon train, he wondered 
if Thanksgiving wasn’t losing the festive 
character it had in childhood. 

Mr. Bayard’s new play was the subject 
of conversation in all polite circles. The 
esthetic critics praised it in lancuage that 
shamed the author, ‘Nothing since 
Shakespeare,” they said, ‘‘bad given such 
Nature with such poetic imagination. The 
delicacy of its sarcasm was only surpassed 
by its acuteness; the naiveté of its action 
by the depth of itsthought.” The popular 
critics, finding it the fashion, followed 
suit, and people began to consider it a 
gauge of taste to admire Mr. Bayard’s new 
play. It was published in a book form 
and Jay on every drawing-room table; but 
Philip felt all the while that it had not the 
quality he had hoped. It did not reach 
the people; the galleries were empty. 
After a short run, the manager dropped it, 
and played a sensational piece, in which 
the pleasing fact that the heroine appeared 
in male costume, and, after all sorts of 
mental agonies and hair-breadth escapes, 
shot the villain of the piece, who died upon 
the stage, filled the gallery and pit to over- 
flowing; and Mr. Bayard’s play became a 
thing of literary reputation and a subject 
for reviews by well-known writers. 
Philip suddenly found bimself a lion in 
society, where he had been always a favor- 
ite. He was invited to twenty dinners in 
the week, and conversation parties were 
supposed to be incomplete without him. 
Tt was not for this that he staid away from 
Lakeside; for, while his friends there sup- 
posed him to be happily receiving the 
homage of the gay world, he was sitting 
with his friend Hartley in their rooms, or 
restlessly walking the gas-lit streets, and 
wondering whether the little fame that 
gave him so little satisfaction was doing 
anything for bim there, for he felt daily 
more certain that life would have a sadly 
different aspect for him if he were sure 
that Miss Leland’s affections were not to be 
won. At last, urged by Hartley, he would 
go down to Lakeside for a day and a night, 
feeling always rather sanguine at the start- 
ing and baffled on his return. 

There were moments when Alice seemed 
to take a deep interest in all he said. Some- 
times she remembered his words spoken 
months ago. Again there was that in her 
manner which chilled him, and seemed to 
accuse him, he hardly knew of what. She 
seemed at last to take a lofty stand, and 
speak to him with a forbearing manner, as 
to one whom she was consciousof not wish- 
ing to judge too harshly. The worat of 
these moments would be followed by a 
childlike deference to his opinion; and, 
surprised and enchanted, ke would, »s it 
were, siretch out his hands to detain the 
bappy instant, and it was gone. A wall of 
ice seemed to have grown up about Miss 
Leland, outside of which Mr. Bayard, the 
caressed, the flattered lion of society, was 
an undistinguished stranger. 

Alice noticed that Esther was always 
very much excited at Philip’s sudden and 
unexpected visits, and that in the intervals 
she became pale and wan; and a very 
tender, silent friendship grew up be!ween 
the girls, Sometimes Esther seemed on the 
point of making a confidence, which Alice 
always avoided, and her cousin easily re- 
tired to her silent habit. 

Philip was handsome,. well bred, well 
known, and well off. All of these attri- 
butes Mrs. Derringer thought it wou'd be 
wise to have inthe family. Besides that, it 
would seltle another troublesome question, 
and, whether he came late or soon, he was 
never without a welcome from her. 

There are some seasons that seem to be 
portentously uneventful; dead, like the sir 
before.a thunder-storm. Thus seemed to 
Alice the spring following the winter we 
have just described. Esther, who loved 
the spring-time, began to gain a little color, 
and wandered off alone almost daily, re- 
turning Jaden with apple-blossoms and 
violets, and later with the pink aud white 
mountain laure), thit made a gay decora- 
tion in hall and parlor. But as the warm 
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weather advanced the spring flush faded, 
and nothing but her music seemed to inter; 
est her deeply, though she had not the air 
of one conquered with sorrow; for she hed 
a dauntless courage, even when she suf- 
fered beyond her physical strength, that 
was inexpressibly touching to Alice, who 
held her own emotions in a calmer grasp. 

Philip, becoming quite bewildered as to 
the prospects of his wooing, utterly ab- 
sented himself from Lakeside, feeling that, 
if Alice in her soul cared for him, she 
would herself do more for his cause iv his 
absence than he could do by his presence; 
while, if it was hopeless, a change of scene 
for him could dono harm. So he eagerly 
accepted several of the many invitations 
showered upon him from charming coun- 
try seats, and had even an idea of going 
abroad, when the news of the death of Mr. 
Hartley’s father brought him to town, to 
offer his sympathy and consolation to his 
friend, whom he found in a strange com- 
motion of grief and hope, baving been for- 
given and reinstated by the dying man. 

Mrs. Derringer and the two young ladies 
were driving one hot August afternoon. 
Alice sat by her aunt’s side, and Esther, on 
the small seat opposite them, seemed quite 
lost in reverie, hardly noticing the sky, 
which was intensely blue above the moun. 
tains, or the golden-rod that began to turn 
yellow by the roadside. Suddenly Alice 
noticed Mrs, Derringer looking eagerly up 
the road, where coming toward them was 
a tall young man, in mourning,who walked 
Humlet fashion, with bent head and eyes 
on the ground. 

“John, take the road to the left and 
drive fast. It’s getting cooler,” said Mrs. 
Derringer, with decision. She seemed in 
great baste to get into the house. ‘‘ Esther, 
go and lie down before tea. You look very 
tired,” she said, authoritatively, to her 
daughter. And as Esther went slowly up- 
stairs she turned to the servant, and com- 
manded that he should let no one in that 
evening; absolutely no one,on no p)ea what- 
ever. Then she beckoned her niece into 
the parlor, and, after carefully closing the 
doors, seated herself in an easy-chair and 
fanned herself, as if in great agitation. 

‘“*Are you ill, dear aunt? CanI do any- 
thing for you?” 

“TI wish to tell you something important. 
T expect your assistance. Did Esther ever 
mention toe you @ love-affair of hers?” 

**No,” said Alice, coloring. 

‘* Well, I wish her to marry Mr. Bayard. 
He’s an excellent match forher. He seems 
very fond of her, and he’s a man of nonon- 
sense; a practical, honest man, with enough 
money to support her. And she'll have the 
larger part of mine, of course, and I like 
him.” 

Alice listened in silence. 

‘*Christopher Hartley is the man who is 
in the way of this.” 

A deep flush flooded Alice’s face, and she 
ejaculated “On!” under her breath. 
‘Christopher Hartiey is a fool. 
six feet high and very muscular. All mus- 
cular men are fools. He is filled witb 
absurd revolutionary ideas, that would soon 
put the country in a pretty state. Don’t be- 
lieve in a republican form of government. 
Heaven knows why he fought in the war! 
Writes crazy articles on free trade, and 
penal colonization, and civil service, anda 
reform of universal suffrage, and don’t be- 
lieve in any party, abuses the leaders of 
each side like a crazy man, nnd, to do all 
this, chose to quarrel with his father, an 
excellent man, who very properly cut 
him off from a large fortune without a 
cent. Now, I only ask you, a sensible 
woman, if this is the kind of person with 
whom to trust one’s only child. A man 
who'd set all the cut-tLroats in the world 
in acommunity by themselves. A pretty 
community it would be! Enough to in- 
oculate the rest of the world with their 
villainy. And for the sake of rogues and 
cut-throats he quarrels with his own 

father!” 
‘*How long ago was this—this—love-af- 
fair, as you call it?” said Alice. 

‘*Tt’s two years—nearly three—” 

** And why do you tell me of it now?” 

**Because he’s here. I saw him this af- 
ternoop, as we drove; not an hourago. I 
can’t believe that he’l!l have the impudence 


to come to this house; but if not what’s he 
here for?” 


He is 


ERE INDEPENDENT. 


It seemed that Mrs. Derringer was to 
have a speedy explanation, for there was & 
sound of footsteps in the hall, and the sub- 
ject of the conversation opened the parlor- 
door and entered quickly. The frightened 
butler closed it at once, as if to defend him- 
self from the glaring eyes of his mistress. 

‘Sir, Iam surprised to see you here. I 
am not at home.” 

‘‘Mrs. Derringer, I have had the bold- 
ness to force myself into your presence be- 
cause my circumstances ere changed.” 

“No circumstances can make you a wel- 
come guest in my house, Mr. Hartley.” 

‘**T appeal, then, to your sympathies as a 
woman. I am in sorrow. My father is 
dead. All was forgotten and forgiven be- 
tween us before his death. I donot come 
to ask your daughter to share the lot of a 
poor man.” 

At this moment the door opened again, 
and Esther stood there, in a soft white 
wrapper. ‘‘Christopher!” she cried, and 
seemed about to faint, had he not supported 
her. ‘‘ What has happened?” 

It'seemed to Alice that a great deal was 
happening. There was a sound of feet 
again in the hall, and the voice of the but- 
ler, protesting; and in a moment Philip was 
inthe room. He had found a note on his 
table from Hartley, telling him of his in- 
tended visit to Lakeside; and, fearing that 
he might, with his impetuous nature, do 
the undiplomatic thing, and at the same 
moment feeling an intense, overmaster- 
ing desire to see Alice, it was easy for 
Phihp to persuade himself that bis only 
course was to take the next train, to his 
friend’s assistance. 

Alice, standing apart, with such a face 
as the Angel of the Lord might have worn 
when he brought the news of the nativity 
to the shepherds, almost cost him his voice; 
but he bravely took Mrs. Derringer’s hand, 
saying: ‘‘ You have been always good to 
me, Mrs. Derringer. Let me venture to put 
in a plea for Mr. Hartley. No better man 
could offer a truer beart to any woman.” 

“And you?” said Mrs. Derringer, falling 
into her easy-chair, helpless with despair. 

‘To-morrow ask Miss Leland what of 
me.” He ‘went to her and captured both 
her hands. ‘It is so long!” he said. 

**So long!” and she wept. 

Do not cry, Alice. I think we should 
call this Thanksgiving Day.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this D:partment should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles, THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


HERE are two new books. One is ‘‘ Merry 
Times,” with contributious by Miss Alcott, J. 
T. Trowbridge, A. L. O. E., Mary Howitt, 
Mary Lamb, R, M. Ballantyne, and many othere. 
It has 400 pages and there’s av illustration on 
almost every page. We haven’t counted them ;' 
but the publishers say that there are more 
than 200 pictares. 

Tbe other book is called ‘‘ Parrots and Mon- 
keys,’’ by the author of ‘The Knigh's of the 
Fr. zen Sea,” and every sit gle thing that you 
don’t know about P’s and M’s you’ll be sure to 
find either in the reading or in the 26 {llustra- 
tions. 

Christmas is coming, and some one wants 
each of these books just as mucn as he does 
his mittens or a snow-storm; and while, as 
the advertisements say, the books may be 
“for sale at every booketore,’’ you cau have 
them without a penvy fo your pocket. We 
didn't dare to make this proposition before 
Thankegiving, for fear of interfering with the 
roast turkey and cranderry sauce. Here is the 
scheme in black and white : 

To the one sending the greatest number of 
words that can be made from any or all of the 
letters of any word of one syllable we will send 
either book the winner may select. To the 








one having the second best list the other prize 
will be forwarded. Kuowing the complica- 
tions which may arise, we must rule out be- 
forehand any foundation word ending in ed. 

No letter must be repeated in any one word 
not found twice in the foundation word 
selected, 

Plurals count as two words and proper 
names will be admitted. 

Pazzlers will please put their names, to- 
gether with the number of words found, at the 
top of their list. 

Two weeks vnly will be allowed for answers, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Composed of 11 letters. 

11, 4, 7, a grain. 

6, 2, 8, 10, crippled. 

9, 2, 5, 7, a epice. 

1, 7, 8, 11, 4, bappy. 

The whole is the name of one of the most 
popular contributors to THE a 


ANAGRAMS. 
Works of Fiction. 

I do deliver F. D. Capp. 

Aunt Mel’s boccin. 

A tour in Elfudrum. 

Will Satesoor’s hat. 

Evil is trout. 


Aching for butter unspens. BuRDOCK, 


A FRENOH ENIGMA. 

Mon premier est un metal precieuz, 

Mon second est un habitant du ciel. 

Mon tout est un fruit delicieux. 

DIAMOND, 

1. Aconsopant. 2 A covering. 8. Having 
the form ofacube. 4, Anancient city. 5. A 
guide. 6. Abed. 7. A consonant. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREo! 








Amitatios 


DR. GARRATT’S CONSTANT 


ELEOTRIC DISKS AND BELTS, that any 
one can se)f-apply and wear, for the cure 
of local Weakness, or pain, or for restoring 
lost nerve power. They have constant pow- 
er to stop headaches and sciatica, to 
strengthen weak organs, the loins, lame 
back, or weak thorax. 

While worn by night or day, this silver-zinc Pad 
or Beit self-applies fine galvanism constantly, which 
cures nervous ills, ‘“‘For the price and purpose it 
has no equal.”’ So say physicians, druggists, and 
those now using this Constant Electric. 

Large Disk, $2.50; Belt, with straps to go around 
the body, $3.50. ELEcTrRic DIsK AND BELT Co., 
5% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW AND DESIRABLE 


BUTTER-DISH. 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the best 
Quality made. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co, 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


HINRICHS’ 79th Annual Display. 


TOYS. GAMES. 


ST.GERMAIN LAMP. 
THE BEST KNOWN TO CIVILIZATION. 
Suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINNER AND TEA-SETS. 
RICH ENGRAVED AND CUT GLASS. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN and SEVRES CHINA. 
STATUARY. FANCY GOODs. 
10,000 ARTICLES. 
Low prices. Polite attendance. 
GOODS SENT HOME. 
Send for Price-List. 
29, 81, and 88 PARK PLACE, 
foot Metropolitan Klevated Railway Station, N. W 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








SUPERIORITY FRE 
IMPLIFIED a» S MAINTAINED 4 
Improvements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 


am Progressive age, we now offer to the World 


NEW VICTOR 


WITH SEVERAL 


Important Improvements. 













Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 
the peer of any machine in the market—a fact 
supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 
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parSend for Mustrated Circular and Prices. 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
war, friction, and altogether a Jiare Com- 
~ dination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others, 


Liberal Terms to the Trade.-t. 


Don’t buy until you have seen the lightest runneng machine in 


the World,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 
VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN,, and Nos, 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


__ COMPETENT TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. Its new 


Premiums are 28 follows: 


WORCESTER’S (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONARY, 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


Three Subscribers, at $3.00 cach---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can havethis Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary,asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, tn advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

‘““WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so tecom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfeliow, Whiitier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stepbens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departmen's of our Na- 
tional Government It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 











The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thotight of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never Was scen 
before in any newspaper. We are sotry 
we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


CENTER HALL, PA., Oct. 31st, 1878, 
The Dictionary teceived, and am very much 
pleased with it. It is admired by all who see it, 
The binding and general make-up of the book 
is superior to what was expected forthe price. 
Wo. B. MINGLE. 


PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., Nov. 6th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand all right. We 
are exceedingly well p'eased with it; but can’t 
understand how we are not your deb'ors, 
JAMES B. YOUNG & CO. 


CaRLIsLE, Pa , Oct. 25th, 1878, 
Mavy thanks for the Worcester’s Unabridged, 
received, together with Tus INDEPENDENT. 
The best speculation I ever made, 
JOS. VANCE, 


NortH ADAMS, Mass,, Oct. 284, 1878, 
The Dictionary bas arrived, in good condi- 
tion. Your offer is certainly very liberal, and 
well worth one’s while to accept, 
Rev. THOMAS BURGESS. 





THOMPSONVILLE, CONN., Oct. 22d, 1978. 
The Dictionary is received. I think it is tne 
best invested money that [ ever made. I am 
surprised to find ft so gond as it is. 
ROBERT HAMPSHIRE. 


W. MarivDen, Conn., Oct. 20th, 1878. 
The Dictionary was received this Pp. M., in 
nice condition. We are much pleased with it, 
as it supplies a need we have long felt, but 
could not gratify at its usual price. 
Mrs E. H. YALE. 


ConcorD, ILL., Oct. 23d, 1878. 
The Dictionary is received, in good condition. 
[coocur in the tenor of the letters which you 
have published. I know ef no paper which will 
so much help « miniater to keep step with the 
thought and news of the time, at so little ex- 
pense of time and money, as THE INDEPENDENT. 

E. 8. STEELE. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Oct. 24th, 1878. 
Dictionary this day recetved, in perfect con- 
dition. Accept my thanks for your liberal 
offer and prompt acknowledgment. Such a 
premium calls from many students the highest 
praises, and from none more sincerely than 
B. M. FIRMAN. 


ALLEGHENY, Pa., Oct. 14tb, 1878. 
Dictionary came duly. Those who saw it 
were constrained to do likewise. Look out 
for subscribers from the Western Theo. Sem- 

inary. W. H. BLACK. 











Boonton, N, J., Oct. 18th, 1878, 
As an evidence of your appreciation of my 
good taste in renewing my subscriptica to 
THE INDEPENDENT for three years, I have to- 
day received a copy of Worcester’s Dictionary. 
I always tell book agents who want me to 
recommerd their wares that I never endorse a 
book without having read it through. I have: 
not yet read this Dictionary throvgh; but L 
feel very well satisfied that I have got a good 

deal more thav the worth of my money. 
Rev. THOMAS CARTER. 


New Boaey Depot, INDIAN TER., } 
Oct. 19tb, 1878, 

I received the Dictionary day before yester 
day, inas good coudition, seemingly, as when 
it was started on the exprese. It was at the: 
station some days before I knew of {ts arrival.. 
[have no fault to flud tothe binding, paper, 
«r type which make up the Dictionary. All 
that you proposed, both with respect to the 
book aud the paper, have been complied with 
thus far, for which you have my thanks and 
good wishes. R J. HOGUE. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY, N. J., Oct. 17th, 1878, 
Received to-day, from Lippincott & Co., 
Phila., Worcester’s Dictionary, as premium 
for subscription of Ry. J. Straus, of Harmar, 
O. Accept my thanks. 
THOMAS C. STRAUS. 
Exeter, N. H., Oct. 10th, 1878. 
Dictionary received, tn good condition, and 
entirely satisfactory. C.G. CONNER. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S NEW BOOKS, 


—— ENTITLED —— 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “OONSOIENOE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. JosEpH Coor’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,” ‘* TRANSCENDENTALISsM,” ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ** MARRIAGE,” embody, in 


revised »nd corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. 


They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail 


price $1.50.) A copy of any one volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Tu® INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) 
may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subsciiber who remits 


$8.00 for three years, in advance. 


tay~ We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends $3 for. one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume 


(also postage paid) from the following list: 
1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 580 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 page 





ges. 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 


8. Little Dorritt. 504 pages. 


9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 


10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 


1l. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 
12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 


18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 


576 pages. 


14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories, 356 pages. 
15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child's History of England, Master Humphiey’s Clock;. 


etc. 560 pages. 





Rev. Joseph Gook’s Lectures, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in Tak INDEPENDENT ‘last winter, and their publication will be continued to the end of the series. They will 
be pops | reported in full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. 
e 


met and defeated on their own ground. 





‘The earnest defender of the 
unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. 


Mr. Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has. 
good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern. 


His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack, and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 
Persons subscribing before January 1st, 1879, will receive, free, s.eets containing these lectures from November 14th. 





Q@@HFTAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


Anv one of the Magnificent (*" Steel Engravings, ~@! by the celebrated artist, ae will be given away as a Premium, and sent 


postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36, 
Former price at the Print Stores $20.00 each Engraving. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the 


- It has a oes 
t living portrait pa " 


(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln 
his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 
Blair, and Smith. This engraving should find a place in every home in the country. 





“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES,” 


With 


Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 


omg 4 By Ritchie. rtraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of 
the United States. Former price at tbe Print Stores $15.00 each. 


“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fioe Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘*Ex Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel ore be Ritchie. 
y Rit 


“EDWIN M. STANSLON.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
NS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HY 





chie. 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. 


CARPENTER. 


Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been Distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. 
elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be found 


7 This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be 
given “ae a premium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. 


MEMBER that avy one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given awsy, postage prepaid 
to any person paying $3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 a Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address... Order by 





tal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, - -. P.-O. Box 2787, - - 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Bdttor will be giad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


WINTERING BEES. 
BY B. BODMAN. 








To winter bees well and free from loss by 
dampness and mold three things are veeded— 
a steady, low temperature, fresh air, and 
silence. 

The low temperature may be secured’ by 
properly covering the hives in long rows; first 
witb boards tet ap stout, meeting above the 
top, and the boards again covered with twelve 
to fifteen inches of earth thrown over, and 
during a good freeze watered and frozen; then 
covered with straw or corn-fodder, to prevent 
thawiog. Bees so cool and quiet remain ip 
rest, eating very little and unaffected by out- 
side changes. 

To secure the fresh air, so indispensable, ft 
is best to have air-holes in the top of the hives, 
and, after placing the bives one foot apart on a 
platform ove foot above the ground (8x4 
scantling will do), to raise each hive one inch 
from the bottom board by small blocks. 

A hole or pit near each end of the platform, 
4 feet deep by 244 feet diameter, connecting 
with the outside air by 3inch pipe, reaching 
through the covericg of dirt acd boards, the 
end well guarded with wire gauze against 
mice and other iotruders, will admit colder 
air when needed. A stove-pipe 15 inches long 
in the middle of the row, to reach through the 
covering from the top or the hives to the out- 
side air, will give tuvorough ven'ilation from 
below upward, carrying off all dampness. 

This arrangement, with a thermometer sus- 
pended in the center pipe and examined from 
time to time, will give perfect control of the 
temperature, which should be kept at 34° Fab. 

Tae lower pipes may be tightly closed by 
emall boards when the cutelde air is too warm 
or too severely cold. The upward current of 
air will then be supplied by the pits, and all 
dampness be avoided. 

Wueno weighed aud marked, when covered 
acd again whev uncovered, swarms have come 
out well in the spring, v\gorous and eager for 
work, with aloes of only turee to seven pounds 
each. The cold and silence prevents injurious 
excitement that uncovered swarms manifest 
during the changeable weather of carly spring, 
leaving the bivesin the warm hours and get 
ting too chilled to get back—a great lose of 
working force, after catiog bountifully all 
winter to keep from freezing. 

When the season is tuitably advanced and 
the outside air is 60° ther. or more the 
covering may all be removed. The bees will 
rouse up from their long winter’s nap and 
take a wonderful frolic, and begiv the rearing 
of young vigorously. If the season is back- 
ward, a supply of rye-meal, or middlings is 
useful. 

SIDNEY, ILL. 





HOW TO MAKE BONES USEFUL. 


A. R Lepoux, chemist for the North Caro- 
Itoa Department of Agriculture, gives the fol- 
lowiog instructions about preparing bones on 
the farm for fertilizing purposes : 





‘The chief value of bones as a source of 
plant-food consists in the phospnoric acid 
and nitrogen which they contain, The former 
is combiaed with lime as phosphaie of lime, 
and in new bones this phosphate of lime should 
constitute 50 or 60 per cevt. of the whole, the 
remaining 49 to 50 per cent. being made up of 
cartilage, gelatine, magnesia, etc., etc. The 
nitrogen is in the organic matter (cartilage and 
gela'ine). The phosphoric acid in combination 
with the lime fs held in a comparatively in- 
soluble state by the organic matter with 
which the bone is surrounded and p rmeated. 
When acted upon by the soil, the fiber and 
other organic matter are decomposed, their 
nitrogen being converted into ammonia, whtle 
the phosphoric acid is gradually rendered solu- 
ble and capable of being assimilatei by the 
growing crop. In view of these facts, two 
points are to be taken into consideration by 
the farmer. First, the commivati.n by which 
the action of the soil is aided and accelerated ; 
and, secondly, the means of artificially re@- 
dering tne phosphoric acid soluble. 

“It po mill ts convenient, it will pay the 
planter to set a hand at breaking up the bones 
into as small pieces as possible, which may be 
done by a heavy hammer and a little patience, 
When co!ton-seed or other nitro.epous organic 
compound Is obtainable, it will pay to burn the 
bones, if it is found difficult to break them, and 
then there will be but little difficulty in get- 
ting then into good subdivision. 

‘* Bones are rendered soluble with great ease 
by treating tuem with oil of vitriol, and where 
this acid may be obtained cheaply it will pay 
in almost every case to employ it. The follow- 
ing directions can be easily followed; but those 
not familiar with the handling of so powerful 


| BP into ihe size of walndts atid w out 





an acid as; the, oil.of vit should 
greatest care. The bones thom first vores 
into lots of about 100 lbs. each. A large tub can 
be used for the operation, which is conventent- 
ly made by rawing a petroleum barrel in half. 

And now..we are ready toe in the work. Let 
themenipulator put on old . hes, which will be 
bo great loss should the corfosive acid spatter 
upon them. Haveat band a solutiomof washing 

soda or weak lye, to put upon the hauds or face 

as an avtidote, should a drop of acid touch 

them. Place a Jayer of bones 8.or 10.inches 

deep ip the bottom of the tub. ,Pourthe oil 

of vitriol from the earboy slowly an 1 steadily 

into a pitcher or other article of stoneware 
(which was previously weighed) until full. 

Wet the layer of bones in the tub thorougbly 

with water, then pour acid cautiously upon 

them from the pitcher to the amount of about 
50 or 55 pounds of acid to 100 pounds of bones, 

stirring and mixing tue whole mass with a 
wooden shovel or an old hoe. Then put in an- 

other layer of bones on top of the first, and re- 
peat the process until the tubis full, After 
standing from 3 to 12 hours, shovel the whole 
out into a heap and mix with it, if obtaioable, 

some ground plaster. This will help to dry 

the mass thoroughly and render it more readi- 

ly broken up when ft is to be applied. 

“T have given these outlines somewhat hur- 
riedly, owing to pressure of work ; but I think 
they will be found sufficiently plain. Let me 
once more caution those who use sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol) against its dangerous cor- 
rosive properties. When used with care, it is 
perfectly manageable ; but a dangerous sub- 
stance to handle carelessly. Never pour water 
into acid. When desiring to mix them, pour 
the acid into the water, stirring all the time. 
I have often recommended mixing the water 
and acid separately and pouring the mixture 
upon the bones. When this is done, pour into 
stub about three times as much water as you 
propose to take of acid (about 150 pounds 
water to 100 pounds bone), theu pour from the 
pitcher, slowly and steadily, the acid into the 
water, stopping every little while and stirring 
the mixture. It need not surprise you if the 
water grows very hot and the acid falls into it 
with a gurgling sound. Should any spatter 
upon the person, wipe it off at once and apply 
the soda or lye, 

“ Rendering bones soluble in this way greatly 
increases their value, and with a little trouble 
the farmer can make st homie as good or bet- 
ter fertilizers than he buys for twice the cost 
of bis labor and acid. 

“Whether broken or unbroken, rendered 
soluble or not, bones should be always applied 
underneath the surface of the ground. I re- 
cently saw a large vineyard, every vine having 
a pile of bones about it. The owner was wise 


to save the bones; but had be broken them 
up or, at least, buried them afew iachesthey 


would have repaid his labor fn time and effect 
a hundred fold.”’ 





STORING ICE. 





As the ice harvest is toon to be expecte’ 
and as every one would gladly be supplied 
with tuis luxury, or rather necessity, in sum- 
mer, we give a few simple direetions for 
building a cheap and adequate building fora 
family supply. Take 1,000 feet of. rough pine 
boards, twelve fect lopg, avd eight chestnut 
posts, nite feet long, also five pieces 2x4 
spruce, 12 feet long, Set the posts in the 
ground so as to enclose a square space 12 feet 
by 12. Cut off the tops level and square seven 
feet from the grouod. Nail on four of the 2x4 
pieces for plates, nailing on the boards inside 
the posts, leaving o.e space open where the 
‘ice fs to be put in, Use the remaining 2x4 
piece for a ridec-pole, a: d pail’ on boards for 
roofing with battens. A ventilating hole six 
ioches in diameter should be mude io each 
gable. 

Before packing the ice, provide about five 
cords of sawdust or tau-bark ; or, if these are 
bot conveniently obtained, then cut-straw or 
bog-hay will avuswer, if cut about an inch 
long. If the location is not well draived, drain 
it. Pack a foot of dry litter or straw well 
beaten down on the ground before storing the 
ice. Then place the blocks of ice fifteen inches 
from the walls of the building, and fill in 
between the blocks with snow or chips of ice, 
and a@feuod them to the wall with the cot- 
straw or sawdust, covering up the packing 
material with the ice until ft fs full. Then 
cover over the top of the whole with eighteen 
inches Of chaff and tread it down well. If this 
is watched every week, and the packing care- 
fully crammed down around the ice and re- 
newed, if necessary, it will keep well all 
summer, But if neglected wiil melt away very 
rapidly ; for when the ice settles in melting it 
will leave cracks in the packing, which will 
admit warm uir, and if not filled immediately. 
will cause waste of ice, 

Ifthts building ean be placed in the sbade ¥ 
& trée, near the back door, it willbe better, 


| the heat of the sun will not strike the boards" 


or the whole may be covered from view by 
some quick-growing climbing vine, fora similar 
reason. — 

Where milk is handled in quantity ice has 
come to be much used; and it is a great econ- 
omy to be able to buy meat at wholesale and 
keep it for a week fresh,as may be easily done 
with a good store of ice, The above-described 
jee-house will hold about 500 eubie feet of ice, 
or full two cubi¢ feet a day for the warm sea- 
son, after making liberal allowance for waste. 
If there is at hand an ice company, that makes 
a business of cutting ice, it will be found very 
convenient to buy enough to fill the house of 
them while they are cutting. They are general- 
ly willing to sell it at the pond for about a dol- 
lar per cord, which is much less than the cost 
of cutting it by band.--American Cultivator. 


CULTIVATE PLANTS AND TREES. 


Every man engaged in the culture of the 
earth can find time to adorn and embellish bis 
premises with plants and trees, sbrubs and 
vines, while his family will be educated to a 
love of the beautiful in Nature and cling with 
fond attacb ment to the paternal roof. 








A BREEDER of poultry says: ‘‘ Every spring 
I procure a quantity of cedar boughs and ecat- 
ter them plentifully in and around the hen- 
bouse, This is all that is necessary, asthe odor 
of cedar keeps away lice. This remedy is 


cheap, simple, and effective and is well worth 
tryivg.” 





4GRICULTURAL 


THE BEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
TO HELP A FARMER 
MAKE MONEY BY FARMING 


18, BEYOND ALL DOUBT, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


which has a lerger circulation than any other paper 
of its class in the world. 








See what Preminent Journals say: 
he REPRESENTATIVE PAPER of American Agri- 
culture.— Salem (Mass.) Trude Bulletin. 


H™ attained its position on the ground of real 
merl:.—Cincinnati Price Curre 


| 4 number worth more than the year’s sub- 
seription.—Carlinvilte (1U.) Democrat. 


Yertainly stands AT THE HEAD OF THE AGRICUL- 
J TURAL PRESS.—Patron’s Helper. 


( ne that we guarantee to pa per oe bese biggest proms to 
all subscribers.— Milford ( 
PS: ee Beede d the BEST pe 
paper in Oe ~ Johnstown (N. Y.) Independent. 


Novis cap read — without i iatevest and profit.—At- 
kapas (La.) Cotton Boi 
4 hee’ it one year, and you wi never go without it 
afterward.—Smali Fruit Recorder. 
Revise with short, pithy items golating to rural 
interests.— Washington Republican 


yx want a first-class paper? Subscribe for THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN.—Schohirte Union. 


G'ver experience of successful farmers in all parts 

of the country.—New Bedford Standard. 

E“a with abilitv. Best corps of opetenpousents 
within our knowledge.—Concord People. 

J O.0tber paper of kind shows such patesugiee 

N and liberality.-Patme. (O,) Telegraph. 

) bt spesen, vel ry KS of ee Pai sg Se 3 A the ees best 


ersin 
) Fae -- 4 pare of [ aa a safe to teal and 
friend.— Babylon (N. Y.) Signal. 





eae LIVE PAPER.—Ohester County (Penn- 
vania) 


Maer and style yarn acceptable to the cultiva- 
ted rural home.--Leesburg Washingtonian. 


A‘ a Farm Journal, it has no pee in this coun- 
try.—St. Paris (O.) New Era 


N° farmer can well afford to be without it.—Greeley 
Colora Tribune. 





Sixteen large pages rings i Illustrated. Speci- 
men number free. Terms, ro. er anium; five 
copies, $10; eleven copies, $20 a 30-cent premi- 
um annual (4 pages, 135 peautiful Sugrovinenh. free 
to every subscriber, 


LUTHER TUOKER & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Osgooo's Pateat Combination. 
5-Ton waeon scares, $35. 


sufficient time given to prove 
superahy bs i ecakase and Cuts sent cn 
ap 


OSCOOD & CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 
B.W. Payne & Sons, Corning,N.Y. 


Established in 1840, 


Eureka Safety Power 
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Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWE?, LEGENERA1OR AND REGULATOR 
Ot THE LIVER “ND KIOWEYS., 


(Trad. Maris Registen> 10% Wezsi 
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OWA ‘rice NORTHWEST, 


Keep Yourself Pested in Regard te the 
WORLD'S GRANARY. 


IOWA STATE REGISTER, 


Daily and Weekly, - - Des Moines, Iowa. 








Agriculture, Literature, and State, General, and Com- 
mercial News. 
& WEEKLY REGISTER isthe largest paper pub- 


THE 
lished west of New York and has the largest circu- 
i n of a er printed in IOWA. 


rkLE. Abdur en nom reduced tol B4-Ab. per 


ADVERTISERS 


will find THE REGISTER she beet medium to reach 
the people of IOWA «@ e Northwest. b- 
iss dat the Copteal. it Swenteses in every county 
n IOWA, in all the Northwestern States and Ter- 
‘Tuaties. and goes to every Stete in the Union Ad- 
vertisements J sent direct or through any 
responsible advervising agency. 
t@ Sampie Copies free. 
Address 


CLARKSON BROS., 


Des Moines, lowa. 


» pate HUSBANDMAN. 


T t Practicat and Popular Farmers’ 





Governor of Michigan and an old and successful 
farmer, in a letter urging the farmers of his own 
county to take this paper, said: “I have read eo 
HUSBANDMAN tor more than two years, and! do 
not hesitate to recommend itas the BEST FARM. 
ERs’ paper that I ever read.” 

Col. D. D. T. Moore, ‘foun der of Moore’s Rural 
New Yorker and its editor in the days of its reatest 
prosperity, writes: “ 1 am glad to observe the pros. 
perity of tHE HUSBANDMAN. Lhope it will attain, 
as it merits, animmense circulation among the sub- 
stantial people whose interests are 80 zealously ad- 
eocated in its pages.” 

Subscription Price, $1.50 per year. Two 


months for 2 
Address.» HUSBANDMAN, Elmira, N.Y. 





Ehotesraphic Apparatus, latest inven- 
a 


tion 
D success. $30. 
Chromo Photograpby outfits,83. Heliograph, 
$2.50. Send svamp tor fall taformesion, te in 
SACKMANN & CO., Manuf’rs., 278 Pearl St., 


Washburn & Moen Man'f'g Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sele Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 
























CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
belted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Kniwes (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can eusily cut 35 
to 40 bushels per hoar, 80 easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
38 South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


PureBoneSu ee ene ime. 
Ground pom, o Meal, Bone Flour. 
Kew ae Cac 130 Prone Street. 
ohm Farmers and 5 ere are’ invited to send for 


ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and Z 
STANDARD IRON-ORE. PAINT. 
Quotations furnished on application. 
OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Flouring 
pt New Standard Corn 











I | Seailes 2 the Harrison 
System, address Estate of 
EDWaABD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 








fe lol 


3 etd a 














December 5, 1878] 





7 ’ : , 
The above drawing was made from a nail, show- 
ing ofir COLD. ROLLED AND 






This aewine was made frum tne nail vaaee from 
the boo coffin bone, as abown in Figs. 

e oars is the MOST PORTANT member “Of the 
animal’s body, to which the greatest care and atten- 
tion should be directed; for when it becomes in- 
ured or diseased the horse’s services are dimin- 
shed or altogether lost. Hence, the value of a 
bores OT wo nO pes. the condition of his feet. **NO 


The only Hot-Drawn and Hammer-Peiuted 
orse-Shoe Naf inthe Wor 
that is not cut clippe heared upon the wate and 
will not agt apie tn in driving. ‘Made by the 
MN rae 









BS Address, NEPONS "ETT 





THE CORTLAND WAGON 





Received the only Medal for Platform Spring 
Wagon at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first 
premium at every State and County Fair at which 
they were exhibited. 


By making a specialty of Platform Spring Wagons, 

together with our facilities for manufacturing and 

our many years’ experience in the business, we are 

enabled to produce a Wagon which for durability, 

* le, and finish surpasses that of any other wagon 
the kind in the world. 


ADDRESS 
CORTLAND WAGON MF'G CO., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality ano stand- 
ard gaeranvecs. vor further — \culars one 


ton; K, N. PHEL 
Windsor, Conn; SHARPLESS & CARPEN ake d 
South Water St.. Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


| BeitieP6n- 


nded for Hae ” ne Gommieienaee. 
caiets et mre » trom all t ies in bt i Ser Beocet 

era’ ree erie sults 
favo MA NUFACtURING CO ne me 
TORS, 80 BEAVER Sennen. New Y 





is the onl pd BASE- 
BURNIN VE. 
Look for by Pt using 


“The Star and 

the Crescent” 
asa front ones side orna- 
ment, It is our * T 


e 
urners not using 
= what they seem, 

e 


NEW 
MORNING GLORY 


is not to be found in your 
place, correspond with the 


LITTLEFIELD 


STOVE CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Sold by J. HL. CORT, corner Beekman and Water 
Streets, New York; also by DAYTON & CARTER, 
630 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

(2 Pamphiets, giving a full description, fur- 


nished tree 
G. LITTLEFIELD, Patentee. 








Gold's. s Heater Mfg. Co., 


114 LEONARD ST., N. ¥. 


WROUCHT IRON Heaters, 
Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. © 
Send for Pamphiet and Prices. 


I. SERVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES AND FENDERS, 


AND 
Fire-Place Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 
between 42d and 43d Sts.,N. Y. 
0 
A large assortment of Tile and Parlor 
Grates and Brass Goods. 








BEST IN THE WORLD, 
For HARNESS, ‘ARAINEE me 1 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIKS: 


Cleveland, Rew York, Obscene, ft. Louis. 
ta Send of Circular etc. 


D OIL AND BLK’ G Co. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
READY for USE, 


FACTORIES 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 
DESIRED. 


eubiy Paint t SDEB, N.Y. 
arpa: our customers WhO hive used 














yous aint s tp the highes: .etm te ue peering 
cay e ana beauiiful i uae in 
co ‘two coats — Le ‘al ft equal | 
to trree couts = White I “~ ane 

Yours trul REN ~~ gh a 





(2 SEND FO CINGOLAT, Ere, 








DiA 


IN SOLID GOLD 


ONE DOLLAR 

















‘Lefevre gz 1. Set of Studs, $1. 








ti. Lelevre Lar Drops Oi 
THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-SIMILE OF THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD. 


Pronounced by the Academy of France that M. Lefevre has really obtained artificially the true @*™enond, 


The basis of these gems are 
to the Lefevre Laboratory in 

BY WHICH THEIR SURFACES A 
imparting to them all the BRILLIANCY, 
muking them as desirable for Wear, 
The Ring; 8 . Ear 


5, cor 
ON RECEIPT OF ONE.DO 







crystals found in the Sierra Nevadas. from whence they are 

aris, France, where they are submitted to a chemical and voltaic process, 
COVERED WITH A COATING OF PURE DIAMONDS, 
IARDNESS, and refractive qualities of the natural diamond, and 
ril Hancy, and 
isplayed in this announcement, are accurate engravings of 


ty, as the veritable gems the omael ves. 


warranted by certificate 0. 5. Mint assay. 


DIAMOND, 
Rv’? will send free, by Reeisterep Mair, to any addgess 
R * America, either article as above represented, Our 


“Book on Diamonds,” with NE DOLL EAR in Diamond Jewelry in solid (14 k.) gold, mailed free. 
Thave seen manr {mitations of diamonds, but never ny that could eqnal the Lefevre Brilliant. —M. ELLR OY, Stamford, Conn, 
bin Jame reccipt of a pair of the Wo: a vre Ear Drops, or one dollar; to say that I am pleased with them har lly Mills the 
are simply clecant.—ANDR 'S, Hornelisville 
The Wonderful Lefevre Diamond Ring, for one dollar, came to ae this morning, it Mg realty elegant, giving entire «ati«factton, 


and eliciting wonder.and admiration 


The Le cere Diamonds. mounted in solid gold, are truly marvelous.—B. F. 
ments of M. Lefevre silences all doubt of the artificial reproduction of the (oie diamon’ — 


The eminently successful 
M, DU FRENOY. the great Peak ‘poles tist, 


from all who see it.—W. H. REEDY, Martinsbure 


F. AVERY & S08, ome and Farhi. Loulectiie. Ke. 


The Lefevre pan 72 most rien sie yey the giumbers of the possessors of costly cems.—Journal of Selene. 
rantee the Diamonds for One Dollar to he monntedin Solid Gold, 


aa We 
and will cheerfully rend ts the —~ ie mnsat ory; Addressall 


AMERICAN JEWELRY 


orders to the 


Arcade, | CINCINNATI, a. 


American Jewelry Company is a prompt and reliable bouse, = 








BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


Cast or Wreunhe, Tron 
uitable or Coal or Wood. 
BRICK wer AND PORTABLE. 
Are Powerful Heaters; remarkably dur- 
e; econemical in fuel; vive universal sate 
fe action; have nv bulted joints; are free from 


“Paousands have bad constant and severe use for 
over 18 years, ano in good condition to-day, 
without repairs or exve 

The most Durable Farnace, the ‘Tait Ret 
buy. Fitted with clinker-cleaning anti why 
ash-atfting grates and ash “Danes 
ined feed-doors, draft-regulator, etc. 
maoy attractive and practical Gosetcunente 
never before udopted, 

pice A Es for family or hotel use, Fire- 

Cc 


Send for Circulars before purchasing others. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO.,, 
MANUPACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices 


Bramhall, Deane & Co,, 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y¥., 
offer their extcnsive assortment of 
Deane's French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-Iron Furnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatas, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY » ¢ 
coe TEMPE i 
Beligor Pore BELL Fooness. 

















; i ne. ¢ 92 sty 
nant Free. VANDUZEN & TPT, Cincinnati, 


McSHANE- BELL FOUNDRY 
manufacture those celebrated Belin fur GHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. eee Est and Circulars sent free 

HENRY McSHAPE & CO., 


BALTIMORE Ma. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. ¥. 
oy years “established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No agencies. 


MEDICAL 


HORSFORD’S 


ACIO PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATHR ANDSUGAR ONLY, 


and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in waking 
“ Lemonade ” or * Pune! ” being more healthful 
than eitner. 

It restores enfecbled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitudr, so common in mid- 
summer. 

Iteuse prevents sunstroke and cufes the prostra- 
tion following same, 

Horsford’s Acid. Phosphate cures Headache, 
Wakefulness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous system general ys 

Itis the best Tonte known, furnishing sustenance 
for both Brain and Body, 

Manufactured aceording to the directions of Prof. 
E.N. Horsford, by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. 1.’ 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 


Cancer 


7 oP KINGSLEY, who ba 
been cngaued in every extensive and 

use at Ro N.Y.,for more thas twen 
ousands Of persons pemnemnee ‘of this much 






















readed disease, who came from us parte ¢ the 
world, are now living ae bis won 
“a rescuing them from terrible and ee ely 
Doctors, ministers, an nau the poor ow 
rite for a cireular, giving full particulars. Addres 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY. m.0).. Rama, N 
THE 


Never Rusts, Never Breaks, 
Never Wears Out, U 
in Bathin 


MOR ais t 
4 cthel ton means Hernia. 
DITMAN’S 






Annex Truss Dep’t, 
2 Barclay ogre Broad 
way, 


39 











The Anlepentent, — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 

Nambers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (8 mos.), s 75 
4 “ (lmonth), “ ba 35 
2 “weeks, “ - 20 
1 Mumber (| week) ? 10 
52 Numbers, after § months, “ 3.50 
33 « after 6 months, : 4.00 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 


ap a The protect registration system is virtually 
st losses by mail, and 
_L are 0 register letters when- 


AP are forwarded until fo tele ‘disconts order is 


received by the Lt continuance 

until payment of al is made, as re- 
egired by by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 


are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensu year, with or without 
further reminder fe aS nn on 
THE REC of paver is a sufficient receip 
of the RECEIPTS for money 
wo gabseriptions are indicated by 
the change in the dave of Cag on the little yel- 
w ticket attached to the pape is mad 
elther = tirat or second week "after the money is re- 
cet But when a posseas stamp is received the 


y m 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in A don to receive subscriptions 
ano advertisements. 
Address ‘THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Veork City. 


P.-0. Bex 3787, 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 


post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


me abe payment. 
if a 4 yn - Bas a) orders ne per discontinued. he 
must pay all r the publisher may con- 


tinue Ww send it ant fay, cayment is made, and coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
3.—Tbe courts have decided that refusing to take 
8 and peri is from the x or 
removin: and leaving them unca ied . is prima 
Jacte evi ence of intentional fraud 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH LNSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 — to the column.) 


RON -cccnsccosnenantd: Meee GEE Blccokennee 

4times one month). Tel ttt R} umes (one month) . .85e, 
4 re epree men ay (ts ree mon a) ae 
a” em ba ie : “ (twelve “ Abe, 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 

skh cte Ts nagunndessccedsscesecseqecat 

4 tpes (on one month), 
. = ae mer 

|: twelve “ eo ++ 80c. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. ... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES .TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Liv. 
RELIGIOUS NoTicus.. Firry Canta = Lins. 
ee Se cospensing Seer tines, 


oie pores 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.<8. Bex BIN? Se~ Vers City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Psrsone desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tux INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named m addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tax Inpr. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid, 











Req. Prtes. 
Agriculturist...... isdadhadaiaon $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly.............s.06 860 400 
Demorest’s Magazine........... -260 3800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok. ...........175 200 
Harper’s Magazine...............3860 400 


Harper’s Weekly. ....... seeseeee 83000 ©6400 
Harper's Bazar..,.........- cooeee 8300 =—- 4. 00 
Home Journal...........sseeee06 1% 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 
mium)......... stcccosecenene hE 61 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal... 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........ ---» 300 «400 
Littell’s Living Age..... decadedes 78 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly....... + 450 500 
St, Nicholas Magazine............ 275 800 
Scribner’s Monthbly...........++++ 860 400 


Frank Lesiie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 3 00 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 

BeBe cde ce ctinvcese.~ goede. 2 60 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 130 150 
The Dlustrated Christian Weesly. 225 2 50 


Phe ChrisGati..eccicccccccccpdsce WO 
Privceton Review........... a 


Forest and Stream............... 30 
Eclectic 
Guest. 


Christian at Work............. 

The Nation...........-. bighsacdy ‘ 
Rural New Yorker...........++.- 
Lippineott’s Sunday Magazine.. 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.)... 
Arthur's Illustrated Home Mag- 


aSRSSBS 





vo aOR LAS 
WD www ewww MOMMA 
8B Sastsss sessssess 


Crcccccccceseceeecesseses 
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SILVER- 


THE eae - 





PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden 


Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Made in Solid Silver and Electro Silver Plate. 


We toke much pleasure in referring to the reputation we have for many years maintained for manufacturing 


SPOONS AND FORKS 


BEARING THE TRADE-MARK 


Particular attention is invited to our Patented Process of Electro-plating Spoons and Forks, by which the parts most ex 


“1847, ROGERS BROS.” 


to wear 


recei ed an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. This feature renders these goods more ecovomical and durable tban those of any other manufacture, while 


the focressed cost is relatively small. 


This method of platiug we apply to the 4, 8, and 12-oz. plate, as required. To protect the purchaser 


against imitations, it should be Observed that the IMpRovED Spoons AND FORKS bear our Trade. Mark * 1847, Rogers Bros., XII.’ 





URION ADAMS. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


{127 BROADWAY, 
Bet. 25th and 2th Sts., NEW YORK, 


Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms to Good 


CANVASSERS, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER PUB- 
LISHED. Send 5 Certs for Sample Copies, Terms 
to Agents, and 


LISTS OF GIFTS 


to be given to Subscribers January Ist, 1879. Every- 

body subscrib's for it On sight. No trouble to get 

subscribers. Address COURIEK COMPANY, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


warcues, | T, B, BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 513 Broadway, 
VEWELRY, | (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 


FOOD CURE 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the ite nutritive 
qualities io one bushel! of wheat, in liquid fore ~ 
tracted without fermentation (taus roms methe 
natural vitalived condition), wilt reltev l oeblility 
of the Nervous Sy-tom and D isestive Organs. 
Singte botue sent by express, on receipt of §1. 
RECOMMENDED BY 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSRY, 18 West 234 8t., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBLE WOOD, 64 West I7th St., New York; 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH. I Irving Place, New York; H 
Prot. C. 8. LOZUBR, 234 West l4th 8t., New Yor k; 
and others. Circulars sent free. Soid by Druggists. 














Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


WR NUSE 









FL oN" 
The SEALS WYO ACE de 
Best Known. Estas isHen,1824 


THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 





at the Paris Exposition, 1878, for Prepared Fish 
was awarded t 


<XLCR 
One. 





. Also the celebrated 
Eureka Prepared and other quatities of Boneless 
Fish for sale, 


GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., 
Sole Proprictors, 182 Duane &t., New York. 


Ww. — DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW mts 
CONN. 

Branch ~~ es: 
and 87 John 8 
and 107 Lake St. 

wae) a OF 
= 
Hydraulic Rams, Gardev 
Engines. Pump in_ and 

Fixtures, Lron Curbs, Yard 

pane ey Street Washers, 










Works FOUNDED IN 188 


1867. Vienna, An " 
and Centennial Ex 
1876. 


TELESCOPES. 


R. & J. BE Manufacturing Optt 
Chestnut &t., Pe invit 8 your aK 
their unequal d stock of Microscope: 

Opera Sane 2 y= *s and Bye See 
mowmeters, and 





any address. 
= 











Gentlemen’s Clothing. 


Tailering, Furnishing Goods, aud Outfitting of every Description. 


GENTLEMEN'S SUITS, umn | EC, Bors’ AND YouTHS suITS, 
. ° ° 5 , ’ : 
GENTLEMEN'S SUITS, Sasee ws Boys’ AND YOUTHS SUITS, 
8, $20 Se ‘s300330 $9, $10, $12. 

Guerre panes, | sor sovs | Boys’ AND vourmy SUITS 
$25 $30, ‘940. $15, 618, $20. 


Business. Dress. bv Baa Fy Sults, foralioc- | Boys’ School. Dress, and Busivess Suits, in all 
casiuns and oc; ae to Mea: ure ana ready made. | the favorite designsand most fashionable materials. 


8S BY LETTER promptly filled. By our New var the for *elf-Measu ape: 
Le whore ousands avail themselves, gentiemen in all parte of t panes are enab 
} on. the auarante.¢ certainty «f receiving the most t Fit attainable. 
rs have been filled, with the highest satisfa on. Bee 4 Vestimopials in 
} Book of Tele 


ORDERS. ] Roeres FAS _ BELT -MEIQURE. Samples, i SENT FREE on applica. 


CEO. L. BUR MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 140 btiee St., New York. 
s s 


g (Successor to FREEMAN & BURR). UWSTABLISHED 1863. 
1832) 





[1878 


MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY 


MERIDEN CUTLERY 





COMPANY, 








J of the EST ety RY. Hf the WORLD. Their CELLUL Taip 
Ha RDG muperior Mee Fes) ge eS Se DAY GIF TS warrental a > sold by 


ealers, and by MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., ry hambe 1 reet, New Yor 
STEEL 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo. 


SPENCERIAN bens. (eee 


BLAKE'S STONE AND ORE BREAKER AND CRUSHER. 

Yor beeokin nard and brittle substances to any size. Endorsed by the leading Mining, 
ane ay aa, vans Ratiread corpurs pone ti in i ott ited wee £ hr nd Fore ° , Counerere. 
rat Pre um w erever exhibited Yd 0, 

ANEW IZE FOR PRONeaC i sia Bow A) RY UNE. 
opptain vibratory convergent 
jaws actuated by a sorta ones Ay-mhee!, sire ein ake on our patent, an 
makers and users of such will eld ble. Address 


LAKE RUSHER CO. New Haven, Conn. 
FORSALE BY Alt DEALERy 


= pe 
j 2 ESTERBROOK & CO 
7 FALCON PEN 





+ 


of superior Bn- 

wat ee caer every style of 

ot A Sample of each, for ° 
b 1. 
y' 


Rak your" eathesor tor TEs 


























RAQAEANXS ASK FOR 






WRANOROEPRICE 23 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


SAMPLES AND Pres peal 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING(\MA- 
CHIN Eis the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch. is simple incon. 
struction, very light 

. and almost 


rea Itis of ther 






















THE WORLD OVER 
1S THE BEsy 


J. ESTEY & OO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
te” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MUSICIANS throughout Europe and America are 
unanimous in their praises of the EsTEY ORGAN 
Among the latest is the following from the world- 
renowned violinist Wilhelm) : 

“I herowith testify with great pleasure that the 
Estey Organsar- fine (beautiful) beyond comparison. 
Irate them above similar instruments of any Other | or without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has 
manufacturers. The tone is full, round, and noble, | upon a delicat titution is simply marvelous 


the ye ertrype eA light — easy, and the whole Ridge pe Dood is reconnised Ad the ine stem mee 4 
construction of blameless solidity. world over. ia’ label bears the signature o 
WOOLRICH & CO cans, 35c.; 65c.; $1.25; 
“ AUGUST WILHELM.” | 81.75. 68 an 








It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with 











Prints le- 


He 
Every Man<y7$3 Press: 
HIS OWN Catsages ef Foomee See Bann 
PRINTER! tts S: 


eae 


Price List. 












fen nd for Growler, als TRON WORKS. New 
avtN Conn,. U 


THE INDEPENDENT PRRs, Nos. 91 AND 93 Ross SrRastT 














[December 6, 1878. 


CHINA “AND GLASSWARE 











INQUIRE, BOR THE 


voriain PLATE €0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated#Ware, 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINIGH. 
Showroom, 13 doin St., New York 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 



















A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 








A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


ot ee 
BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For paar | and errand the 
Hair,and rendering it dark glossy. 
The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoa-nut Oil, 
red expressly for this purpose. 
No other compound 8 the pe- 
culiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human 


hair. 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 


It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 
Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
every other day, or as often as the case 











into the dhe veh of the hair. 


the head with Buanzrr’s LISTON, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
4 BOSTON. 


Entered to Act of C. as, in the year 
ld vy deceea Bvawere & Corin’ the Clerk" s 
District Court of the District of Mass. 


























gece ae D Seeeeree 
lathe 
Tools. 4 &--, ery Wheel ana 
for a8, Stschment it. All 
we. ire ow ‘and 
Panted. a, Millers Bait. Co., 0 


FOR SIX DOLLARS 


wewill send, by mail, one half dozen Charter mek 
U undried, Guaren 





City Shirt teed ‘ect, 
quality Wameu suenh. ruse ine baste: Soy. 
os — ae pak ty 


for 

Collec eins eee ef Collar, 
onan of Sleeve. Moa ° from center of pack, 
around elbow, to knvenle of little @ F, arm 
Also directions how to finish Bosow, Sok-band, and 
Cuffs. Open Back or Front. 

McCULLOUCH & ROBERTSON, 

Shirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 
Mention this paper, 


ASITUATION 4f, #1 oho 
toad mantra tii gota ieee toa. 
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Hardens the Gums. and purifies the Brea’ 


NG, 


Dry Catarrh. 





Natives 
the Norway 





sufficient for Two Mt 
PRICE, $2. 


Ga" It never fails 


betinate cases of 
One Bottle is 








properties are SooTHING, 


tii , 
=| HIS CATARRH #4 


Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


Hi. B. PHELPS, Propacton, 
No. 6 HUY ST. NEW YORK. 
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